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Letter  From  the  Editors 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  present  the  inaugural  issue  oi  Directions 
in  Cultural  Hisfor\\  which  is  the  twenty-first  volume  of  the  UCLA  Histori- 
cal Journal.  This  is  a  re-envisioning  of  the  mission  for  the  annual  publica- 
tion of  the  UCLA  graduate  studies  in  history.  The  articles,  notes  and  book 
reviews  in  this  issue  oi  Directions  represent  the  some  of  the  many  avenues 
of  historical  investigations  of  culture  that  have  opened  up  in  recent  years. 
The  interview  with  Professor  Symcox  upon  his  retirement  from  active 
participation  in  the  History  department  is  a  celebration  of  a  scholar  who  has 
graced  faculty  and  students  alike  with  his  humor,  intelligence,  and  sound 
historical  practice  for  more  than  forty  years.  Christopher  Bates  combines 
extensive  archival  work  with  contemporary  history  in  an  intriguing  study 
of  the  modern  cultural  politics  of  the  Civil  War.  Sameer  Shah  explores  the 
question  of  what  happens  when  great  scientists  get  it  wrong  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  Julian  Schwinger's  contributions  to  particle  physics  and  cold  fusion. 
In  our  notes  section,  Dorothy  Barenscott  and  Babacar  M'Baye's  essays  form 
a  conversation  about  cultural  identity  at  the  interstices  of  nationalism,  race, 
and  practices  of  knowledge.  Our  book  reviewers  have  parsed  some  of  the 
recent  works  in  many  disciplines  of  the  field. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Megan  Barnhart  for  her  help  as  the  Managing  Edi- 
tor, and  Courtney  Spikes  for  her  great  warmth  and  know-how.  I  cannot 
forget  to  mention  Teo  Ruiz  for  his  enthusiasm  for  our  project,  Ned  Alpers  for 
his  continuing  support  as  the  department  chair,  as  well  as  all  of  the  faculty 
who  have  supported  us  in  too  many  ways  to  count.  We  are  lucky  to  have  the 
financial  support  of  the  Graduate  Student  Association.  Finally  I  must  thank 
C.  who  asked  not  to  be  thanked,  but  without  whose  help  this  journal  quite 
literally  would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 


Kimberly  Garmoe 
Editor-  in-  Ch  ief 
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Geoffrey  Symcox 

Geoffrey  Symcox  is  a  Professor  Emeritus  of  Early  Modern  European  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  His  publications  include 
The  Crisis  of  French  Sea  Power  1688-/697  (1974)  and  Victor  Amadeiis  II: 
Absohitism  in  the  Savoyard  State  1675-1730  {\9'i3). 
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Conversation:  Geoffrey  Symcox 

By  Curtis  Young 

Tell  us  about  yourself. 

I'm  not  a  cultural  historian.  Born  in  1938  in  England.  Swindon,  county 
of  Wiltshire,  where  I  grew  up.  Came  to  America  in  1962,  in  order  to  continue 
graduate  study.  Came  to  UCLA  as  a  graduate  student.  Got  my  Ph.D.  in  1967. 
I  came  with  an  M.A.  Got  my  B.A.  in  1960. 

How  did  you  get  started  with  history? 

As  a  schoolboy.  First  I  was  no  good  at  math  which  closed  off  the  sciences. 
I  was  attracted  to  history  by  a  charismatic  teacher. 

How  did  you  learn  your  skills  as  a  historian? 

Didn't  learn  much.  Skills  are  reading  and  writing.  Had  been  drilled  in 
writing  compositions  from  a  tender  age.  And  the  business  of  putting  history 
papers  together,  the  mechanics  of  footnotes,  he  figured  out  in  graduate  school. 
Did  his  first  archival  work  for  his  Ph.D.  in  Paris  in  the  mid-1960s.  One  goes 
into  the  archives,  looks  at  it,  figures  out  the  handwriting  for  the  first  few  days 
and  there  it  is.  There's  no  trick. 

You  (the  interviewer)  are  working  on  late  18th  century  by  which  point 
people  had  decent  handwriting.  I  was  doing  17th  century,  documents  had 
deteriorated. 

Do  you  look  at  the  archive  as  a  map? 

That's  how  it  works.  It  took  me  a  while  to  figure  it  out.  Originally,  I  was 
following  correspondence  from  year  A  to  year  B.  Things  pop  out  at  you. 

What  was  the  most  challenging  or  most  difficult  aspect  of  all  this? 

None  of  it  was  particularly  difficult.  It  was  essentially  reading  the  materi- 
als, primary  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  putting  it  together  in  a  coher- 
ent narrative.  What  I  was  writing  was  essentially  narrative  history.  What 
changed  things,  was  by  the  time  I  finished  my  Ph.D.,  I  realized  there  was  a 
whole  revolution  going  on  in  historical  studies.  Old  style  political  history, 
positivist  history  was  on  the  way  out.  There  were  these  French  people,  the 
Annales  people,  who  had  suddenly  got  into  social  history.  So  in  the  late  60s 
I  made  a  transition  into  doing  social  history.  Of  course  a  major  influence  was 
Braudel,  and  then  reading  these  other  stars,  people  like  Ladurie,  Goubert,  you 
know  the  names.  What  happened  to  me  is  that  I  sort  of  reinvented  myself 
along  with  everyone  else  as  a  social  historian. 
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I  did  old  style  political,  diplomatic  history  that's  what  my  dissertation  was. 
Then  I  transitioned  outside  of  that.  What  happened,  when  1  did  my  first  book, 
was  to  try  and  amalgamate  the  findings  of  social  history  with  a  traditional, 
political,  diplomatic,  military  narrative.  What  I  did  was  a  study  of  the  French 
navy  from  1688  to  1697,  and  the  thing  that  struck  me  already  in  the  archives 
while  I  was  doing  my  Ph.D.  research,  was  that  by  the  end  of  that  period,  by 
the  end  of  the  nine-years  war,  from  1688  to  1697,  the  French  navy  had  ceased 
to  operate.  Well  why  was  this?  Lack  of  money.  Why  lack  of  money?  Then 
looking  at  Goubert  and  the  boys,  1  realized,  the  argument  was  very  simple. 
There  was  a  huge  famine  in  France...  1693,  94,  95,  and  the  money,  the  taxes 
weren't  coming  in.  Louis  XIV  and  his  ministers  had  to  decide,  what  are  we 
going  to  cut?  You  can't  cut  the  army,  so  you  cut  the  navy.  It's  as  simple  as 
that. 

So  the  argument  of  my  first  book  was  essentially  combining  the  work  of 
demographers  and  social  historians  of  the  Annales  School  to  provide  an  ex- 
planatory mechanism  for  a  political,  military  development. 

How  do  you  distinguish  social  from  cultural  history? 

Well  cultural  history  is  the  daughter  of  social  history.  Without  the  Annales 
people,  without  the  breakthrough  to  social  history,  which  was  essentially  the 
big  rupture  with  traditional,  positivist,  political  history... without  the  rupture, 
post- 1945,  the  breakthrough  of  the  Annales  School,  the  old  methodology 
would  probably  still  be  with  us.  But  for  all  sorts  of  reasons  in  the  post- 1945 
period  in  France,  you  had  dissatisfaction  with  this  traditional  methodology. 
And  the  emergence  of  a  whole  cluster  of  people  around  the  periodical  "An- 
nales", Braudel  and  Febvre  being  the  leaders... in  the  mid- 1940s  they  are  the 
outsiders,  by  the  mid-1960s  they  are  the  establishment.  They  have  essentially 
conquered  all  the  positions  of  power  and  they  then  come  to  dominate  histori- 
cal research  and  writing  in  the  English  speaking  world.  So  by  the  mid-1960s 
people  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  are  doing  French-style  social  his- 
tory. And  that  was  the  impact  that  I  felt  along  with  all  the  other  junior  people 
who  were  recruited  around  the  same  time.  And  we  had  a  social  history  read- 
ing group,  that  kind  of  thing.  And  so  we  had  big  arguments  about  demogra- 
phy and  all  this  stuff  that  sounds  a  little  bit  archaic  now.  Now,  out  of  social 
history,  by  the  1970s,  the  Annales  group  is  fragmenting,  it  was  already,  by  its 
very  nature  an  eclectic  group.  And  the  idea  was  that  there  is  a  grab  bag  of 
methodologies  and  approaches  and  so  what  happens  in  the  1970s  is  that  the 
methodological  spectrum  expands  a  little  further,  and  it  starts  to  include,  quite 
notably  anthropology.  Plus  at  the  same  time  you  have  the  impact  of  political 
changes.  So  you  have  a  feminist  movement,  so  people  start  doing  women's 
history.    And  you  have  de-colonization,  so  you  have  black  power,  and  you 
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have  ethnic  history.  And  so,  suddenly  the  methodology,  which  was... you 
start  with  a  relatively  simple  type  of  methodology  from  political/diplomatic 
history.  You  do  the  documents,  you  write  a  narrative.  Social  history,  you  do 
the  numbers,  you  figure  out  the  structures,  you  see  how  they  change  over  time 
or  don't  change  over  time.  You're  trying  to  recreate  patterns  of  everyday  life, 
but  in  a  very  broad  sociological,  statistical  pattern.  But  then,  boom,  suddenly 
that  isn't  enough.  The  big  breakthrough  in  the  Annales  is  history  from  below. 
If  you  start  doing  history  from  below  you  think,  women  are  down  below, 
peasants  are  below,  all  the  ethnicities  are  down  below.  And  suddenly  it  opens 
the  doors  to,  not  just  peasants  in  Languedoc,  but  everybody.  What  happens 
in  the  70s  is  a  fragmentation,  which  I  think  is  \ery  fruiUiil.  Ant!  I  ihink  it  is 
out  of  the  marriage  of  social  history  which  is  being  sirip|)ed  of  ils  sltilislicai 
underpinnings.  The  imperative  of  social  hisior)  lo  gel  ai  e\er>da\  life  with 
anthropology  which  offers  a  different  methodology  from  statistics,  so  by  the 
early  1970s  there's  a  sense  that  the  statistical  project  has  run  its  course.  Let's 
go  beyond  this  and  so  you  get  at  different  places,  different  approaches.  So 
you  get  Keith  Thomas  in  Britain  looking  at  witchcraft.  A  big  influence  in  the 
later  1970s  was  the  emergence  of  micro-history  and  Ginzburg  and  Giovanni 
Levi  and  a  group  of  Italian  historians  who  had  been  enthralled  originally  to 
the  Annales  social  history  group... Giovanni  Levi  v^'orked  very  much  in  the 
vein  of  Annales  historiography  but  then  he  got  tired  of  that,  and  he  began  to 
read  anthropology.  Ginzburg  went  in  the  same  direction.  Ginzburg  and  Levi 
are  cousins  actually.  And  they  put  together  this  idea  of  studying  not  the  big 
picture,  but  of  taking  a  small  sample,  and  from  that  you  start  to  infer  what's 
going  on  all  around  you.  Hence  Ginzburg's  miller,  hence  Natalie  Davis' 
"Martin  Guere."  Now  that  approach  I  found  very  interesting  and  very  useful, 
because  it's  a  counterpoint  too  ...I  don't  say  we  should  discard  the  great,  big 
structures,  but  they  leave  out  what  the  micro-historians  call  the  sense  of  life  as 
its  lived.  It  gets  more  and  more  complicated,  when  you  feed  in  historical  so- 
ciology, Charles  Tilley,  also  Perry  Anderson,  "Lineages  of  Absolutist  State,"  a 
work  of  history  is  also  a  work  of  sociology.  You  feed  that,  and  you  feed  in  the 
new  ethnological  approaches. 

In  the  60s  Natalie  Davis  was  integrating  anthropological  approaches  to 
the  study  of  peasant  insurrections  or  urban  riots.  And  that  is  a  pointer  to 
what  everyone  else  will  be  doing  later  on.  The  anthropology  she's  using  is 
not  Levi-Strauss,  its  people  who  study  urban  riots  and,  I  remember  visiting 
Giovanni  Levi  and  he's  got  all  these  English  anthropologists  writing  about 
African  magic  on  his  shelf.  It's  the  field  work,  it's  the  ethnology  rather  than 
the  structuralist.  There  was  a  great  vogue  for  Levi  Strauss  in  the  60s.  But  that 
ran  its  course  because  there  isn't  much  a  historian  can  do  with  it.  But  the  eth- 
nographic stuff,  Geertz  writing  about  Bali  and  you  can  use  that  kind  of  stuff  to 
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try  to  understand  crowd  behavior.  Or  you  have  studies  of  kingship,  of  magical 
kingship  in  other  places,  and  suddenly  you  realize  that  the  French  monarchy 
was  a  magical  kingship.  So  that's  the  sort  of  thing... this  is  where  cultural 
history  comes  in.  By  1980  or  so,  old  style  social  history  is  pretty  much  out. 
You  still  have  the  Cambridge  group  in  England  doing  very  good  demographic 
history.  E.A.  Wrigley  and  R.S.  ScofieId"s  "English  Population  History  from 
Family  Reconstitution  1580-1837,"  Cambridge  Studies  in  Population.  Econ- 
omy, and  Society  in  Past  Times,  which  came  out  in  1981  is  kind  of  a  terminal 
point  in  that  great  movement  of  statistically  based  history. 

The  other  great  terminal  point  Ed  say  is  1978  when  you  have  David  Her- 
lihy  and  Christiane  Klapisch-  Zuber.  "Tuscans  and  their  Families,"  a  Study 
of  the  Florentine  Catasto  of  1427.  That  is  a  monstrous  piece  of  statistical  in- 
quiry based  on  this  huge  documentary  source;  you've  got  270,000  tax  returns 
from  Tuscany  and  all  they  did  was  feed  them  into  a  computer  and  you  come 
out  with  all  marriage  patterns... that  and  the  Wrigley.  Scofield  thing  on  the 
English  population,  is  essentially  the  end  of  that  the  sunset  of  social  history. 
By  the  80s  everybody  is  a  cultural  historian.  And  everyone  is  talking  about 
Foucault.  It  takes  a  while  to  catch  on  because  Foucault's  first  book  is  1960s, 
because  we're  waiting  for  translations.  It  took  a  while  for  him  to  catch  on. 
The  first  one  was  the  "History  of  Madness."  Another  thing  that  caught  on  at 
the  same  time  was  Hayden  White.  So  by  the  80s  you've  got  cultural  history 
in  full  flower,  which  is  suddenly  hit  by  post-modernity.  Now  you  have  a 
whole  new  layering  on  the  already  burgeoning  field  of  cultural  history  you've 
suddenly  got  people  going  "post-modern."  (What  Geoffrey  calls  "po-mo.") 
That's  where  I  left  it. 

There's  a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  at  the  end  of  this.  Where  are  we  going, 
what's  the  future.  What's  the  next  big  thing? 

Who  the  hell  knows? 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  do  footnotes  to  this  history? 

I  don't  think  you  are.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that... the  field  is  much,  much 
broader  than  it  was,  certainly  for  an  old  style  political  historian  like  me.  There 
were  certain  big  political  problems,  you  know,  the  question  of  the  Spanish  Se- 
cession. And  these  were  then  done  in  erudite,  heavily  footnoted  terms.  Think 
of  social  history,  you've  got  a  huge  statistical  apparatus,  but  the  methodology 
is  rather  restricted.  What  happens  with  the  cultural  history  is  that  the  num- 
ber of  approaches  at  your  disposal  and  the  number  of  possible  subjects  are 
exponential.  So  what  the  micro-historians  did  is  to  suddenly  elevate  a  minor 
insignificant  event  into  something  worthy  of  study.  Now  that's  a  big  break- 
through too.  So  what  you've  got  here  is  a  field  that  is  exponential  expansion. 
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I  wouldn't  worry  about  that.  Actually  it's  a  lot  less  restricted  than  fifty  years 
ago.  There  are  things  you  can  do  that  when  I  was  a  graduate  student  was  just 
not  there.  Don't  worry  about  where  its  going,  it's  going  wherever  you  want 
it  to  go,  wherever  you  push  it.  There  are  some  smart  people  who  are  figuring 
out,  look  here  is  an  interesting  subject,  let's  find  a  way  to  get  at  it. 

How  do  you  judge  excellence  within  the  tradition?  What  standards  do  you 
use? 

There  are  certain  books  that  you  can't  really  ignore  which  have  taken  on  a 
kind  of  timeless  quality.  They  are  there  and  one  needs  to  come  to  terms  with 
them  like  Gibbon,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  like  Marc  Bloch  The  Royal 
Touch,  or  French  Rural  History  which  is  an  enormously  important  book  be- 
cause that  is  where  the  whole  idea  of  broadening  methodology  which  is  be- 
hind the  Annales  school  takes  off,  because  at  one  point  in  that  book,  Bloch 
says  the  important  thing  for  the  historian  is  to  leave  his  archives  and  his  no- 
tarial documents  and  his  title  deeds  behind  and  go  out  into  the  field  and  get 
his  boots  muddy.  Why  are  field  patterns  different  from  one  part  of  France 
to  another  part  of  France?  That's  the  opening  there.  Then  the  book  on  the 
healing  kings.  Suddenly  you  realize,  this  whole  business  of  kingship  is  a  lot 
weirder  than  I  had  thought.  And  suddenly  you  think,  boy  there's,  if  you  look 
at  the  traditional  histories  of  the  French  monarchy  there's  something  missing. 
Bloch  has  suddenly  brought  an  elephant  into  this  rather  stuffy  room. 

You  mention  Bloch,  Gibbon,  what  about  Elias? 

Obviously  Elias,  but  Elias  is  to  my  mind  an  unsatisfactory  book.  It's  an 
important  book.  {Ccmrt  Society)  For  my  purposes  its  very  important  because 
that's  what  got  one  thinking  about  the  court  as  something  worth  studying. 
It's  not  just  frivolity.  Now  the  problem  with  Elias'  book  is,  first  of  all,  it  was 
written  in  the  1920s  and  never  retired.  And  it  was  published  in  the  60s  as  an 
apostle  of  scholarship  of  the  1920s.  And  then  its  based  on  one  source,  which 
is  Saint-Simon.  And  he's  a  sociologist,  but  he's  got  a  kind  of  Weberian  ap- 
proach Where's  he  creating,  he  doesn't  like  to  call  it  so,  but  he's  creating  an 
ideal  type.  And  he's  taking  Saint-Simon  as  the  key  to  understanding  this  ideal 
type,  now,  that's  a  major  methodological  error.  Because  Saint-Simon's  view 
of  looking  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  is  not  the  only  way  of  looking  at  it... there 
are  so  many  contingencies.  And  you  have  to  discount  the  huge  biases  in  Saint 
Simon.  Now  you've  got  a  brilliant  idea.  The  court  is  important,  the  court  can 
be  studied,  and  the  court  can  be  studied  from  a  sociological  perspective,  and 
he  dismisses  historical  methodology.  He  says  what  you've  got  to  do  is  start 
figuring  out  these  patterns  of  interaction.  Fine.  But  the  way  he  does  it  is  all 
wrong.  It's  a  brilliant  book,  it's  an  important  book,  it  gets  a  whole  movement 
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started  of  which  I  am  now  a  part. 

Where  do  you  place  scintillating,  really  great  writing?  I  started  reading 
Braiidel  and  I'm  reading  it  in  translation  but  the  poetry  is  still  there.  And 
I'm  thinking  this  is  the  way  to  write  history. 

Nobody  could  write  like  Braudel.  Nobody  could  think  like  Braudel.  Brau- 
del  had  this  idea  of  putting  everything  together  in  a  giant  synthesis.  And  he 
could  do  this  by  a  linguistic  slight  of  hand.  He  could  do  tricks  with  language 
which  cover  up  the  gaps  in  his  evidence  or  his  methodology.  I  prize  good 
writing  and  I  despise  bad  writing.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you've  got  something 
to  say  and  it's  important  and  worth  saying,  then  say  it  so  people  can  under- 
stand it.  And  furthermore  say  in  a  way  that  it  is  not  a  chore  to  read. 

Try  to  write  in  a  way  to  keep  the  reader's  attention.  They're  not  simply 
putting  the  stuff  down  on  a  page  and  saying  here  it  is,  take  it.  I  think  there's 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  paid  to  good  writing.  We  are  storytellers. 
And  we're  also  trying  to  talk  about  sociological  strategies.  So  we're  trying 
to  integrate  the  Braudelian  static  and  the  Braudelian  mobile  together.  So  we 
have  to  be  storytellers,  but  we  also  have  to  be  analysts,  and  we  have  to  be 
synthesizers.  So  its  tricky.  But  one  of  the  ways  in  which  I  evaluate  a  book  is 
whether  it's  clear  and  whether  it's  a  pleasure  to  read.  So  you  go  back  to  Gib- 
bon, Just  a  pleasure  to  read. 

Even  Michelet?  Problematic  history,  but  interesting. 

Yeah,  it's  great  stuff,  he  carries  you  along. 

A  lot  of  important  books  out  there  that  are  very  difficult  to  read.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that's  a  disservice  to  the  profession.  If  you've  got  something  to 
say  then  try  and  say  it  in  such  a  way  that  can  reach  as  many  people  as  possible. 
Be  engaging. 

Then  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  Simon  Schama's  who  are  historians, 
professionally  trained,  institutionally  centered,  who  are  writing  for  a  pub- 
lic. 

Well  Schama,  I  think... I  don't  understand  what  his  complaint  is.  He's  say- 
ing that  historians  are  not  interested  in  talking  to  general  readers.  Well  that's 
true.  But  essentially  that's  like  saying  that  people  writing  in  medical  journals 
aren't  writing  to  general  readers.  Look,  this  is  a  professional  literature.  One 
of  the  things  that  happens  when  you  structure  yourselves  into  a  profession 
is  that  you  have  a  community  of  people  who  speak  the  same  language  and 
whose  agendas  are  rather  similar.  And  they  are  not  the  agendas  and  concerns 
of  the  general  public.  Now  good  popular  history,  that's  very  good.  Now  if 
Schama  wants  to  write  that  fine,  he  can  do  it.  1  just  don't  think  he  should  take 
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the  rest  of  us  to  task.  If  he  wants  to  make  a  milhon  dollars  doing  a  TV  series, 
fine.  Eugen  Weber  did  it.  Eugen  is  a  terrific  writer,  but  he's  also  a  very  good 
scholar.  And  Eugen  never  turned  around  as  Schama  did  and  said,  "you  silly 
people,  you  are  just  a  bunch  of  Mandarins  talking  to  one  another,"  because 
he  recognized  the  realities  of  the  profession.  I  think  this  is  just  a  preemptive 
strike  by  Schama  against  popular  critics,  he's  just  a  popular  hack  now. 

We've  talked  about  the  future  of  history  being  wherever  we  take  it ... 

You  know,  us  old  gentlemen  of  leisure  we're  running  out  of  things  to  say. 

In  a  selfish  way,  the  pleasure  it  gives  me.  I  enjoy  doing  it.  I  consider  my- 
self very,  very  lucky  to  get  paid  for  something  I  actually  like  doing.  I  love 
teaching,  I  like  research,  I  like  writing.  I  like  all  the  aspects  of  the  profession 
except  the  bureaucracy.  And  one  of  the  problems  that  we  face  now,  is  more 
and  more  time  is  taken  out  in  doing  all  the  bureaucratic  formalities.  I  know 
the  department  has  to  function,  can't  function  without  it.  But  it's  a  huge  drain 
on  one's  time.  That's  why  I  got  out,  to  free  myself  of  that  kind  of  paper  shuf- 
fling. I  can  teach  and  I  can  do  my  work  which  is  what  I'm  doing  now. 

See  what's  happening  now  is  that  I'm  resuming  life  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent. When  you're  a  graduate  student  you  can  devote  yourself  to... you 
can  do  a  little  teaching,  you've  got  this  thesis  and  interest  and  your  teeth 
in  it,  you're  a  full  time  scholar,  then  you  get  your  job  and,  I  remember  all 
the  time,  graduate  students  complaining,  oh  how  difficult  it  is  in  graduate 
school.  Darling,  it's  paradise.  Wait  till  you  join  a  department  and  then 
you  have  all  this  administrative  crap  dumped  on  you.  So  I've  come  out 
the  other  end.  I'm  now  back  as  a  graduate  student. 

/  taught  this  summer  which  left  scant  little  time  for  me  to  do  my  work. 

You  were  just  teaching.  You  weren't  doing  all  the  paper  shuffling.  The 
paper  is  stuff  that... last  year  I  was  caught  up  in  a  committee,  a  small  matter, 
dealing  with  the  education  abroad  program.  By  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  it  all 
lined  up  and  then  it  just  fell  into  a  black  hole.  Hours  and  hours  of  writing  for 
nothing. 

What  are  you  doing  now? 

I've  got  a  couple  of  pieces,  I've  got  several  pieces  coming  out.  And  then  I've 
got  a  project  I  have  to  do  for  some  colleagues  in  Turin  for  a  commemorative  vol- 
ume, it's  a  complicated  story,  but  there's  a  grand  palace,  royal  palace  outside  Turin 
called  the  La  Venaria  Reale,  which  was  built  in  the  17th  century,  which  was  then 
ruined  by  invading  French  armies,  and  was  then,  in  its  semi-ruined  state,  turned 
into  a  biirracks  used  by  the  Italian  anny  which  further  added  to  the  mins.  Anyway, 
they  got  lots  of  money... the  army  finally  vacated  it  in  1980  and  it  stood  empty, 
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dilapidated,  then  they  got  huge  amounts  of  money  from  the  European  Union  and 
then  a  lot  of  money  from  local  banks  and  they  restored  it.  And  it  is  gorgeous,  it  is 
stunningly  beautiful.  It's  the  biggest  art  restoration  project  in  Europe  right  now. 
And  the  central  hail  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  you  have  ever  seen  in 
your  life.  The  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles  is  pokey  by  comparison.  It's  dark,  it's 
pokey,  and  brown.  This  on  the  other  hand  is  sunlight,  it  is  gorgeous,  it's  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  architectural  spaces  you'll  ever  seen.  Anyway,  they  are  going 
to  re-open  it  next  year  and  they  want  a  commemorative  volume  on  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Savoy,  and  the  Savoy  art  state  and  the  monarchy  that  created  it.  So 
I'm  doing  a  chapter  for  this,  which  is  going  to  be  for  the  general  public.  Right,  and 
I  had  to  do  a  history  of  Turin  which  came  out  during  the  Olympics,  that's  for  the 
general  public.  So  Simon  Schama. .  .so  we  don't  all  write  as  Mandarins  for  other 
Mandarins. 

And  then  I've  got  another  project.  There's  a  group  of  treatises  written  in  the 
16th  century  on  why  cities  grow.  And  there's  one  particularly  important  one  by  a 
guy  called  Giovani  Galteri  which  I  think  is  worth  translating  into  English  because 
it's  probably  the  first  real  attempt  to  do  an  open  sociology.  So  I'm  going  to  see 
about  whether  some  press  will  pick  up  the  translation.  I  won't  do  the  translation 
until  some  one  will  publish  it.  And  then  I've  got  another  project  which  is  to  do  a 
history  of  the  city  of  Turin,  late  17th,  eaiiy  18th  century.  I  did  a  lot  of  chapters  on 
this  for  a  big  Italian  history  a  while  ago.  What  I  want  to  do  is  update  these  chap- 
ters and  add  some  stuff  on  the  architecture  and  try  and  get  it  published  with  lots  of 
pictures. 

This  is  why  I  had  to  clear  my  desk  of  all  this  administrative  crap.  I've  got  very 
important  stuff  to  do. 

So  do  you  know  why  I'm  not  a  cultural  historian?  At  a  certain  point  I  had  to 
jump  off  the  twig.  I  would  describe  myself  as  an  urban  historian.  And  what  I  want 
to  do  if  it  works  out  is  to  write  what  Braudel  and  the  boys  used  to  call  the  "total 
history"  of  Turin  in  this  period.  But  Braudel's  total  history  left  out  art,  left  out 
intellectual  life.  I'm  going  to  tiy  to  integrate  all  that  stuft' with  the  physical,  demo- 
graphic, and  political,  as  well.  Total  history.  In  other  words,  I'm  just  reverting  to 
my  origins  as  an  Annales  historian  flying  the  flag  of  total  history,  if  I  can  actually 
get  around  to  it. 
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Civil  Rights  Meets  the  Civil  War 

Centennial:  The  100th  Anniversary 

Reenactments  of  Manassas  and  Gettysburg 

By  Christopher  Bates 

It  might  well  be  said  that  Karl  Betts  lived  his  life  in  reverse.  Born  in  1892, 
the  critical  event  of  his  early  life  was  World  War  I.  That  conflict  imbued  him 
with  a  deep  sense  of  patriotism,  and  a  fascination  with  military  history.  It  also 
gave  him  his  wife  of  39  years,  'i  came  back  from  World  War  I  with  a  French 
Wife  and  a  German  police  dog,"  he  remarked.  "The  dog  left  me  but  my  wife 
remained  for  39  years."  ' 

By  the  time  Betts'  wife  died  in  1957,  a  different  war  had  come  to  dominate 
his  life.  The  Civil  War  had  always  been  a  passion  for  him,  but  by  the  late 
1950s,  it  had  grown  into  an  obsession.  In  the  1930s,  Betts  and  a  group  of 
friends  had  begun  taking  hikes  of  Civil  War  battlefields.  These  eventually 
grew  into  "Battleheld  Crackpates,"  informal  Civil  War  discussion  groups.  In 
195 1 ,  Betts  and  three  friends  decided  a  more  formal  organization  was  in  order, 
and  they  founded  the  Washington,  D.C.  Civil  War  Round  Table  (CWRT). 
The  D.C.  CWRT  began  life  with  26  members,  and  then  quickly  expanded 
to  100.  By  the  end  of  1951,  the  membership  rolls  included  noted  historian 
Bruce  Catton,  Major  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  III,  and  Rear  Admiral  John  B. 
Heffernan.  The  group  continued  to  grow  in  size,  eventually  reaching  a  peak 
of  about  500  members.  - 

In  late  1956,  the  members  of  the  D.C.  CWRT  decided  among  themselves 
that  the  federal  government  should  take  steps  to  commemorate  properly  the 
upcoming  Civil  War  centennial.  They  formed  a  centennial  subcommittee, 
with  Betts  as  its  chair.  By  December  of  that  year,  the  committee  had 
completed  work  on  a  proposed  Congressional  Joint  Resolution  that  called  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Centennial  Commission  of  25  members.  Betts 
and  his  fellow  D.C.  CWRT  members  were  well  connected,  and  so  it  was  not 
hard  for  them  to  gain  the  attention  of  Congress,  which  approved  a  resolution 
creating  the  National  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  on  September  7, 
1 957,  giving  it  a  budget  of  $  1 00,000. ' 

At  that  time,  $100,000  was  a  substantial  amount  of  money  for  such  a 

'  Quoted  in  Victor  Gondos.  Jr.,  "Karl  S.  Betts  and  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission,"  in  Military  Affairs  27:2  (Summer  1963),  52. 
-Ibid.,  52-53. 

^  This  budget  was  renewed  in  most,  but  not  all.  of  the  years  between  1958  and  1965. 
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project,  and  the  federal  government  had  clear  expectations  as  to  what  was 
it  was  buying  with  its  money.  The  Cold  War  was  at  its  height  in  1957.  The 
Korean  War  had  ended  only  a  few  years  before,  and  the  United  States  was 
committed  increasingly  militarily  to  the  Middle  East  and  Vietnam.  Nikita 
Khruschev  had  assumed  the  premiership  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955,  and  had 
adopted  a  militant  stance  toward  the  United  States.  In  November  of  1956, 
Khruschev  made  a  jingoistic  speech  addressed  to  Western  political  leaders, 
concluding  with  the  promise  that,  "We  will  bury  you!"  In  August  of  1957, 
little  more  than  a  week  before  the  Centennial  Committee  legislation  passed, 
the  Soviet  Union  conducted  its  first  ICBM  test.  Shortly  thereafter,  in  October 
of  1957,  the  USSR  became  the  first  nation  to  reach  space  with  the  launching 
of  Sputnik. 

In  this  context,  political  leaders  saw  the  Centennial  as  an  invaluable 
opportunity  to  promote  national  unity  and  civic  pride.  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  expressed  his  enthusiasm  for  the  Centennial  project, 
proclaiming: 

That  a  nation  which  contained  hardly  more  than  30  million  people. 
North  and  South  together  could  sustain  600,000  deaths  without 
faltering  is  a  lasting  testimonial  to  something  unconquerable  in  the 
American  spirit.  And  that  a  transcending  sense  of  unity  and  larger 
common  puipose  could,  in  the  end.  cause  the  men  and  women  who 
had  suffered  so  greatly  to  close  ranks  once  the  contest  ended  to  go 
on  together  to  build  a  greater,  freer,  and  happier  America  must  be  a 
source  of  inspiration  as  long  as  our  country  may  last.  ^ 

Other  leaders  linked  the  Centennial  celebration  to  the  Cold  War  even  more 
explicitly.  Secretary  of  the  Army  Wilbur  C.  Brucker.  for  example,  suggested 
that  Americans  should  take  care  to  heed  the  example  provided  by  both  sides  in 
the  Civil  War,  for  the  United  States  now  faced,  "the  most  ominous  challenge 
since  the  birth  of  the  nation,"  from  the  "Communist  conspiracy."' 

In  1958,  Grant  and  Betts  became  the  leaders  of  the  Centennial 
Commission,  as  chair  and  executive  director,  respectively.  Both  men  had 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  Commission's  purpose.  "We  are  confident." 
Grant  asserted,  "That  the  results  will  lead  to  a  better  popular  understanding 
of  America's  days  of  greatness,  a  more  unified  country."  Betts  concurred, 
writing  that,  "Every  section  of  our  land  and  our  people  won  from  the  Civil 


^  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  "Proclamation  on  the  Centennial."  December  8.  I960, 
quoted  in  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  The  Civil  War  Centennial:  A  Report  to 
the  Congress  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1968),  11. 
'  Washington  Post,  Apr.  9,  1958. 
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War  is  the  treasure  of  our  national  unity.    And  that  is  what  Americans  will 
glory  in  when  the  Centennial  rolls  its  curtain."'' 

Neither  Grant  nor  Betts,  particularly  Betts,  had  any  inkling  that  their 
approach  might  be  controversial.  When  asked  about  the  possibility  in  1959, 
Betts  naively  replied,  "We  don't  fight  these  battles  any  more,  we  study  them." 
Grant  and  Betts  were  both  Northerners  by  birth,  but  they  had  an  essentially 
Southern  understanding  of  the  Civil  War.  In  the  1850s  this  might  have 
earned  them  the  sobriquet  "doughface,"  but  in  the  1950s  such  a  view  was 
unexceptional.  Around  the  time  that  Grant  and  Betts  were  born,  in  1881  and 
1892  respectively,  the  South  was  winning  the  battle  for  control  of  the  memory 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Civil  War  had  been  a  war  for  both  union  and  liberty. 
However,  once  the  contest  was  decided.  Southern  polemicists  strove  to  focus 
the  nation's  attention  on  the  former  concern,  and  to  downplay  the  latter.  By  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  had  achieved  near-total  victory,  focusing 
the  memory  of  the  Civil  War  onto  liberty.  ^ 

African  Americans  naturally  had  their  own  memory  of  the  war  that  centered 
on  liberty,  but  white  Americans  largely  ignored  it  after  Reconstruction. 
Frederick  Douglass,  among  others,  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  case. 
In  a  speech  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.  on  the  Fourth  of  July  in  1875, 
Douglass  asked,  "If  war  among  the  whites  brought  peace  and  liberty  to  the 
blacks,  what  will  peace  among  the  whites  bring?"  Douglass  anticipated  the 
answer  to  his  question,  expressing  his  fears  that  the  nation  would,  "lift  to  the 
sky  its  million  voices  in  one  grand  Centennial  hosanna  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  all  the  white  race."  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  century,  African  Americans  worked  to  re-insert  civil  rights 
into  the  story  of  the  Civil  War,  but  without  great  success.  ** 

''  Minutes  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,  June  5.  1960,  Records  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  (henceforth  RCWCC).  box  20.  National  Archives. 
Karl  S.  Betts,  "A  Centennial  For  All  Americans,"  February,  1960,  quoted  in  Gondos, 
"Kad  S.  Betts  and  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission,"  56-57. 
^  New  York  Times,  9  June.  1957.  The  postwar  interpretation  of  the  Civil  War 
developed  by  Southern  wnters  and  leaders  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lost  Cause. 
'  Frederick  Douglass,  "The  Color  Question,"  5  July,  1875,  Frederick  Douglass  Papers,  reel 
15.  Library  of  Congress.  For  discussions  of  African  American  struggles  over  the  memory 
of  the  Civil  War  see  John  Hope  Franklin,  "A  Centuiy  of  Civil  War  Obsei-vance,"  in  The 
Journal  of  Negro  History  47:2  (April  1 962),  97-  i  07;  Scott  A.  Sandage.  "A  Maitle  House 
Divided:  The  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  and  the  Politics  of  Memory, 
1 939- 1 963."  in  Journal  of  American  History  80: 1  (June  1 993).  1 35- 1 67;  Robert  Cook, 
"From  Shiloh  to  Selma:  The  Impact  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  on  the  Black  Freedom 
Stnaggle  in  the  United  States.  1961-65."  in  The  Making  of  Martin  Luther  King  and  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement,  ed.  Brian  Ward  and  Tony  Badger,  ( Basingstoke,  Hampshire  : 
Macmillan.  19%),  1 31-46;  David  Blight.  Race  and  Reunion:  The  Civil  War  in  American 
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By  1960.  however,  times  were  changing.  In  an  incredibly  brief  time,  the 
consensus  that  emerged  among  white  Americans  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
collapsed.  The  Civil  War  became  politicized  once  again,  this  time  linked  to 
the  issues  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  debate  that  had  seemingly  ended  by 
1900  was  renewed.  The  National  Centennial  Committee  was  first  swept  up 
in  this  change,  followed  by  the  centennial  itself.  The  radical  reconstruction 
of  Civil  War  memory  is  evident  by  comparing  the  two  largest  reenactments  of 
the  Centennial  era:  Manassas  and  Gettysburg. " 

Manassas,  1961 

Held  on  the  weekend  closest  to  the  100""  anniversary  t^f  the  First  Battle  of 
Bull  Run.  the  centennial  celebration  at  Manassas  was  not  the  first  event  of  the 
Civil  War  Centennial,  but  it  was  certainly  the  largest,  attracting  an  estimated 
100.000  spectators.  According  to  newspaper  accounts,  the  division  between 
Northerners  and  Southerners  the  attendees  was  about  equal  and  included 
people  from  each  of  the  50  states  as  well  as  Canada.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
event  was  a  three-hour-long  reenactment  of  the  highlights  of  the  battle,  staged 
on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the  centennial  weekend. 

The  Manassas  centennial  celebration  resulted  from  a  remarkable 
amount  of  cooperation  between  various  groups.  Local  businesses 
sponsored  the  event,  while  local  residents  volunteered  their  labor.  The 
federal  government,  in  the  form  of  the  National  Park  Service,  allowed  the 
use  of  the  battlefield  itself,  and  also  helped  a  great  deal  with  the  planning. 
The  National  Civil  War  Centennial  Committee,  while  not  directly  in 
charge  of  the  event,  provided  substantial  logistical  and  financial  support. 
The  state  government  of  Virginia,  and  the  Virginia  Centennial  Civil  War 
commission  also  provided  financial  support.  The  state  governments 
of  every  other  state  that  had  sent  troops  to  the  original  battle  sent  a 

Memory  (Cambridge.  Mass.:  The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press,  2001 );  and 
"Unfinished  Business:  African  Americans  and  the  Civil  War  Centennial."  in  Legacy  of 
Disunion:  The  Enduring  Significance  of  the  American  Civil  War,  ed.  Susan-Mary  Grant 
and  Peter  J.  Parish,  (Baton  Rouge.  La.:  Louisiana  State  University'  Press,  2003),  48-64. 
"  For  other  analyses  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial,  see  Robert  G.  Hartje,  Bicentennial 
USA:  Pathways  to  Celebration  (Nashville:  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History.  1973).  60-93;  Michael  Kammen,  Mystic  Chords  of  Memory:  The  Transformation 
of  Tradition  in  American  Culture  (New  York:  Knopf,  1991),  590-610;  John  Bodnar. 
Remaking  America:  Public  Memory.  Commemoration,  and  Patriotism  in  the  Twentieth 
Century  (Princeton.  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press.  1992).  206-26;  Richard  M.  Fried, 
The  Russians  are  Coming!  The  Russians  are  Coming!  Pageantry  and  Patriotism  in 
Cold  War  America  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press.  1998).  1 19-37;  Robert  Ccxik, 
"(Un)Furl  That  Banner:  The  Response  of  White  Southerners  to  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
of  1961-1965."  in  The  Journal  of  Southern  History  68:4  (November  2002).  879-91 2. 
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contingency  of  men  to  participate  in  the  reenactment.  The  groups  that 
made  the  centennial  commemoration  and  reenactment  possible,  then, 
represented  many  different  segments  and  stratums  of  society,  all  coming 
together  in  service  of  the  same  agenda. 

An  emphasis  on  unity  permeated  the  Manassas  event.  In  1960, 
President  Eisenhower  sent  a  letter  to  the  Manassas  Centennial  Corporation 
that  reiterated  his  previously  expressed  thoughts  about  the  Centennial. 
He  noted  his  approval  of  the  Manassas  event,  arguing  that  it  would,  "... 
serve  to  remind  all  Americans  of  the  bonds  which  now  unite  us."  The 
publication  of  Eisenhower's  letter  on  the  front  page  of  the  program,  which 
was  handed  out  to  all  of  the  100,000  or  so  Manassas  attendees,  made  the 
theme  of  the  event  clear  to  all.  Eisenhower  was  particularly  enthusiastic 
about  the  plans  to  reenact  the  battle;  a  few  months  prior  to  the  Manassas 
event,  he  hosted  one  of  the  participating  units  at  his  Gettysburg  farm, 
inspecting  them  and  observing  a  drill  demonstration. '" 

To  maintain  the  unity  theme,  event  organizers  bent  over  backwards 
to  treat  the  South  and  North  as  absolute  equals.  For  example,  the  script 
provided  to  reenactment  participants  explained  that  Manassas  was  where 
"35,000  untried  men  under  Union  General  Irwin  McDowell  matched  their 
raw  courage  against  34,000  equally  courageous  but  untested  Southerners." 
The  event  program  made  a  similar  assertion:  "On  this  field  the  guns  of 
Ricketts  and  Griffin  thundered  the  courage  that  would  be  the  Union 
army's  in  battles  yet  to  come,  and  Southern  boys  showed  a  determination 
that  indicated  the  war  would  be  more  than  a  three  months'  affair."  " 

Of  course,  the  most  powerful  statement  of  the  organizers'  message  was 
the  reenactment  itself.  Reenactments  inherently  promote  the  message 
that  North  and  South  were  not  essentially  different,  by  eliminating  the 
political,  economic,  and  social  differences  between  the  two  sides.  This 
reduced  the  combat  to  the  soldiers'  commonalities:  their  bravery  and  their 
willingness  to  sacrifice.  However,  the  Manassas  reenactment  went  even 
further  than  this  in  linking  Johnny  Reb  and  Billy  Yank.  In  the  real  battle, 
the  defeated  Federals  turned  tail  and  fled  back  towards  Washington,  D.C. 
However,  the  reenactment  concluded  with  Northerners  and  Southerners 
joining  together  in  the  middle  of  the  battlefield,  singing  "God  Bless 


"  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  Manassas  Centennial  Commission,  August  10,  1960,  Records 

of  the  Manassas  Centennial  Commission  (henceforth  RMCC),  Manassas  National 

Battleticld. 

' '  Francis  F.  Wilshin  and  David  Thompson.  "Script  for  the  Reenactment  of  the  Battle  of 

First  Manassas."  RMCC,  Manassas  National  Battlefield.  Manassas  Centennial  Program, 

RMCC,  Manassas  National  Battlefield. 
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America."  '- 

While  the  Manassas  event  organizers  worked  to  promote  unity,  they 
also  strove  to  silence  any  mention  of  race.  They  were  successful  in  this, 
for  one  of  the  most  notable  aspects  of  the  event  was  the  total  absence  of 
people  of  color.  The  Manassas  reenactment  was  a  large  and  well-attended 
event,  and  very  well  documented.  The  organizing  committee  carefully 
preserved  the  paperwork  that  it  generated.  Newspapers  from  across 
the  country  covered  the  event.  The  National  Park  Service  paid  several 
filmmakers  to  document  the  reenactment,  hoping  to  use  the  footage  as  an 
interpretive  aid.  Throughout  all  of  these  different  documentary  sources, 
African  Americans  are  either  invisible  or  entirely  absent.  References  to 
emancipation,  civil  rights,  or  slavery  are  absent  in  all  documents  in  the 
National  Park  Service's  files  on  the  Manassas  Centennial  Commemoration. 
No  speech  or  letter  raised  these  issues.  Newspapers  from  both  Northern 
and  Southern  towns  ignored  race.  No  African-Americans  are  discernable 
in  the  film  footage  of  the  reenactment,  despite  the  thousands  of  spectators 
or  participants. 

Naturally,  nothing  could  have  pleased  Southern  partisans  more  than 
downplaying  the  race  issue  in  the  Civil  War.  However,  the  Southern 
perspective  also  pervaded  the  event  in  other,  more  subtle  ways.  To 
begin  with.  Manassas  is  the  Southern  name  for  the  battle,  and  organizers 
were  careful  to  use  it  exclusively,  and  to  avoid  using  the  Northern  name. 
Bull  Run.  Additionally,  the  origination  stories  of  Manassas  as  the  place 
where  "The  Rebel  Yell  was  born"  and  "Stonewall  Jackson  earned  his 
name,"  stories  which  are  essential  elements  of  Southern  mythology,  were 
repeated  ad  infinitum  — in  advertisements  fof  the  event,  in  the  script  for 
the  reenactment,  in  the  program,  among  other  sources.  To  take  yet  another 
example,  several  different  internal  memoranda,  press  releases,  and  other 
official  documents  created  b\  the  e\  ent's  planners  refer  to  the  "gallantry" 
of  the  soklicrs.  (iidlanr  is  not  a  \\(ird  that  occurs  much  in  everyday 
usage,  hut  ii  pcrfcctl\  encapsulates  Southerners"  view  of  the  Confederate 
soldiers  as  lalter-da\  chc\alicrs.  With  this  in  mind,  the  repeated  use  of 
the  u(Mcl  in  official  correspontlence  indicates  clearly  the  depth  to  which 
the  Southern  perspective  had  permeated  minds  of  the  individuals  staging 
the  reenactment. 


'-  Ibid. 

"  For  examples,  see  J.  Leoniird  Volz.  "Reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas," 
RMCC.  Manassas  National  Battlefield;  Manassas;  Francis  F.  Wilshin  and  David 
Tliompson.  "Script  for  the  Reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First  Manassas,"  RMCC, 
Manassas  National  BattlclieJd;  Manassas  Centennial  Program,  RMCC.  Manassas 
National  Battlefield. 
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Interlude 

Karl  Betts  was  thrilled  with  the  Manassas  event.  He  boasted  that  it 
had  drawn,  "The  greatest  audience  ever  to  witness  an  outdoor  spectacle  in 
America."  He  was  particularly  pleased  that  the  South  had  gotten  its  due  at  the 
event,  reportedly  even  boasting  that  the  Confederacy  may  not  have  won  the 
war,  but  it  surely  was  going  to  win  the  Centennial.  '^ 

Others  shared  Betts'  enthusiasm.  The  Manassas  Centennial  Commission 
received  letters  expressing  satisfaction  with  the  reenactment  from  across 
the  nation:  from  Massachusetts  and  Georgia,  from  Maine  and  Mississippi, 
from  Minnesota  and  South  Carolina.  Teachers,  parents,  authors,  politicians 
and  career  military  men  all  gave  positive  feedback.  That  the  event  had  an 
essentially  Southern  character  was  confirmed  when  letters  from  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  and  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  arrived, 
commenting  on  how  much  their  members  had  enjoyed  the  celebration. '' 

Indeed,  so  positive  was  the  response  that  other  states  scrambled  to  organize 
their  own  reenactments.  Plans  for  events  were  soon  underway  in  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Georgia,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  a  host  of  other 
states.  Members  of  the  Vermont  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  gloated 
that  they  were  the  only  New  England  state  to  see  action  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  promptly  organized  a  reenactment  of  their  "battle,"  even  though  it  was 
only  a  small  skirmish  involving  Confederate  troops  that  had  crossed  the  border 
from  Canada.  Members  of  the  Florida  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 
complained  that  no  battles  had  taken  place  in  their  state,  and  that  the  primary 
military  presence  during  the  Civil  War  had  been  blockaders.  "The  destruction 
of  Jacksonville. .  .and  the  capture  of  Pensacola  and  its  forts  are  events  not  easily 
re-enacted,  to  say  the  least,"  remarked  one  Florida  Centennial  Commission 
member  sadly.  There  is  no  way  to  be  certain  exactly  how  many  reenactment 
were  held  between  1961  and  1965,  but  it  was  at  least  one  hundred,  most  of 
them  very  well  attended. '" 


'^  Betts  speech,  7  August,  1961 ,  RCWCC,  Box  3 1 ,  National  Archives.  Kaii  Betts,  "The 

Civil  War  and  Our  Unity."  America  107:42  (Nov.  10,  1962),  1048. 

'^  See.  for  representative  examples,  John  Andrews  to  James  C.  Fry,  July  24,  1961 ;  Jackie 

Mumbovvcr  to  Manassas  Centennial  Corporation,  July  24,  1961 ;  Gloria  Scorboria  to 

Manassas  Centennial  Coiporation,  July  25,  1961 ;  Fritz  S.  Updike  to  James  C.  F17,  July 

25,  1961 ;  Robert  L.  Henderson  to  James  C.  Fry,  August  1,  1961 ;  Lucy  Fitzhugh  Kurtz  to 

Francis  F.  Wilson,  September  12,  1961 .  All  of  these  letters  can  be  found  in  the  RMCC, 

Manassas  National  Battlefield. 

"'The  skirmish  in  Vemiont  is  known  generally  as  the  raid  on  St.  Alban's,  and  occurred  on 

October  19,  1864.  Adam  G.  Adams,  "Activities  and  Accomplishments,  Florida  Civil  War 

Commission,"  April  8,  1963,  RCWCC,  Box  74,  National  Archives,  quoted  in  Fried,  The 
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The  popularity  of  the  reenactments  as  a  means  of  commemorating  the 
war  reflected  Americans'  ongoing  taste  for  historical  pageantry.  Large-scale, 
visual  presentations  had  consistently  been  a  part  of  Civil  War  commemoration, 
dating  back  to  the  war  itself,  and  the  Grand  Review  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  May  of  1865.  Veterans'  encampments,  which  often  attracted  thousands 
of  veterans  in  full  uniform,  are  another  example.  The  historical  parades 
organized  by  the  American  Pageant  Association  in  the  1910s  and  1920s  are 
yet  another  manifestation  of  this  phenomenon. '' 

Despite  this  historical  precedent,  not  to  mention  the  popular  response, 
not  all  Americans  were  happy  with  the  Manassas  reenactment.  Many  critics 
suggested  that  reenactments  were  not  an  appropriate  way  to  commemorate  the 
centennial.  The  Manassas  event  was  "The  Civil  War  with  popcorn,"  sniffed 
the  Nation.  Other  journals  concurred,  describing  the  event  as  a  "shabby 
circus."  and  "grisly  pantomime."  One  reporter  even  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  reenactors  would  begin  using  live  rounds,  so  that  the  country  would  "be 
free  of  one  of  the  sicker  elements."  of  the  population.  " 

Professional  historians  agreed  with  this  assessment.  Bruce  Catton.  for 
example,  felt  that  the  reenactments  made  light  of  "the  appalling  bloodshed  of 
this  most  sanguinary  conflict."  John  Hope  Franklin  wondered.  "Why  is  it  that 
a  mature,  somewhat  sophisticated,  and  indisputably  powerful  nation  would 
subject  itself  to  ridicule  before  the  entire  world  with  the  vulgar  reenactment 
ofthe  Battle  of  Bull  Run?" '^' 

The  National  Park  Service  was  also  in  the  chorus  of  naysayers.  In  a  report 
on  the  Manassas  event.  Regional  Director  Leonard  J.  Volz  remarked  on  the 
"Coney  Island"  atmosphere  of  the  reenactment.  and  advised  against  slowing 
any  further  reenactments  on  National  Park  Service  grounds,  writing: 

[I]t  is  suggested  that  the  Reenactment  of  the  Battle  of  First 
Manassas  be  considered  an  exception  to  our  policy  regarding 
reenactments  and  that  we  firmly  adhere  to  the  policy  hereafter.  I 
don't  think  any  battle  reenactment  can  be  conducted,  no  matter 
how  well  intentioned.  that  won't  finally  appear  as  a  "show"  or 

Russians  Are  Coming!,  1 34. 

'For  a  study  of  Americans"  taste  for  pageantry,  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  pageants 

of  the  early  twentieth  century,  sec  Da\id  Glassberg,  American  Historical  Pageanti-y: 

The  Uses  of  Tradition  in  the  Early  Twentieth  Century  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North 

Carolina  Press.  1990).  Fried  also  addresses  the  issue  at  length  in  The  Russians  are 

Coming!. 

'^  The  Nation.  30  January,  I960:  Holiday.  July  1961 :  New  York  Times.  29  July.  1961 : 

Richmond  Post-Dispatch.  26  July,  1961.2 

'''Richmond  News-Leader.  2  May.  1 96 1 .  Franklin.  "A  Century  of  Civil  War  Observance." 

104. 
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celebration  rather  than  an  appropriate  commemoration  of  a  solemn 
event  in  our  history.  -" 

Ultimately,  Volz  had  his  way.  Most  future  reenactments  were  not  held  on 
NPS  grounds,  with  the  1962  Antietam  event  and  the  1963  Gettysburg  event 
as  the  only  exceptions. 

Of  course,  as  controversial  as  the  form  of  the  Manassas  commemoration 
was,  its  message  was  even  more  problematic:  African-American  leaders 
joined  with  white  Northern  and  Southern  liberals  to  express  their  dismay  at  the 
extent  to  which  the  Centennial  celebrations,  particularly  Manassas,  ignored 
slavery  and  race.  African-American  activist  A.  Philip  Randolph  asserted, 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  this  whole  Civil  War  Centennial  commemoration  is  a 
stupendous  brain-washing  exercise  to  make  the  Civil  War  leaders  of  the  South 
on  a  par  with  the  Civil  War  leaders  of  the  North,  and  to  strike  a  blow  against 
men  of  color  and  human  dignity."  Jesse  Lemisch,  a  white  leftist,  described 
the  centennial  as  a,  "surrender  to  the  South."  Meanwhile,  African-American 
scholar  and  civil  rights  activist  Lawrence  Reddick  called  for  the  gathering 
and  burning  of  Confederate,  in  order  to  expose,  "the  Confederate  myth  for  the 
unhistorical  romance  much  of  it  is."-' 

Reddick  was  not  the  only  one  to  see  the  Manassas  event  as  a  call  to  action. 
By  mid- 1 96 1 ,  African-American  leaders  throughout  the  country  were  working 
to  keep  the  South  from  dominating  the  Centennial.  African  Americans 
sought  to  integrate  themselves  into  future  centennial  commemorations,  even 
holding  their  own  commemorative  events,  most  notably  a  well-attended  rally 
at  Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb  in  1962.  The  African- American  leadership  also 
urged  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  issue  a  second  Emancipation  Proclamation 
on  the  centennial  of  the  first.  Kennedy,  having  depended  on  Southern  votes  in 
order  to  take  office,  declined  the  proposal. 

Karl  Betts  had  believed  that  race  issues  could  be  muted  during  the 
centennial  celebrations,  predicting  in  1959  that,  "any  possible  complications 
resulting  from  the  integration  problem  will  soon  disappear."  This  statement 
rings  with  a  tragic  misunderstanding  of  the  time,  for  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Manassas  event,  his  downfall  was  already  underway,  and  it  was  entirely  due 
to  an  "integration  problem."  The  process  actually  began  a  couple  of  months 
before  the  Manassas  reenactment.  and  appropriately  enough,  the  city  where 


-"J.  Lxonard  Volz,  "Suggested  Guidelines  for  Large  Scale  Special  Events.  Based  Upon 
Reenactment  of  First  Manassas  Experience."  August  II.  1 961 .  RMCC.  Manassas 
National  Battlefield. 

-'  A.  Philip  Randolph  to  Howard  N.  Meyer.  July  13,  1961,  Bayaid  Rustin  Papers,  reel  2, 
A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  quoted  in  Cook.  "(Un)Furi  That  Banner."  897.  The  Nation, 
May  22.  \9b].  New  York  rimes.  2?  Apv\\.  1961. 
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the  remaking  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  started  was  Charleston. 
South  Carolina. -- 

Each  year,  beginning  in  1958,  the  National  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  held  a  national  assembly  at  which  all  of  the  state  commissions, 
and  various  other  local  groups,  gathered  to  discuss  their  plans.  To  maintain  a 
geographic  balance,  the  site  of  the  meeting  alternated  between  a  Northern  and 
Southern  location  each  year.  The  1961  meeting  was  scheduled  for  Charleston 
in  April,  in  order  to  coincide  with  the  100"'  anniversary  of  Fort  Sumter. 

As  representatives  from  the  various  Civil  War  organizations  began  to  make 
their  travel  arrangements  for  the  meeting  at  Charleston,  it  came  to  light  that 
Betts  had  chosen  a  segregated  hotel  for  the  meeting,  and  that  the  handful  of 
African-American  delegates  to  the  National  Assembly  would  not  be  allowed 
to  stay  there.  Such  an  oversight  might  have  been  forgiven,  if  it  had  been 
promptly  rectified.  However,  Betts  refused  to  take  any  action  at  all  to  correct 
the  problem,  arguing  that  it  was  beyond  his  control.  Outraged,  several  state 
delegations  threatened  a  boycott  of  the  Assembly.  Ultimately,  President 
Kennedy  intervened,  arranging  for  the  use  of  a  local  military  base  in  place  of 
the  segregated  hotel. 

Although  a  crisis  had  been  averted,  Betts"  and  Grant's  days  of  leading  the 
Civil  War  Centennial  were  numbered.  The  Manassas  Centennial  event  added 
fuel  to  the  fire,  and  a  number  of  skeletons  from  Grant's  closet  fanned  the 
flames.  In  the  late  1940s,  he  had  worked  with  Washington,  D.C.  businessmen 
to  secure  the  passage  of  segregation  ordinances.  In  1959,  as  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Grant  had 
allowed  an  article  to  be  included  in  the  organization's  newsletter  that  argued 
that  Jewish  financiers  had  helped  cause  the  Civil  War.  -' 

Finally,  on  August  30,  1961,  the  members  of  the  Civil  War  Centennial 
Commission  required  Grant  to  convene  an  emergency  meeting.  After  a  brief 
debate,  Betts  was  ordered  to  submit  his  resignation.  Shortly  thereafter.  Grant 
also  resigned.  Officially,  Grant  attributed  the  departure  to  his  wife's  ill  health, 
but  the  tmth  was  that  he  was  angry  about  Betts"  removal,  and  also  concerned 
that  Congress  might  soon  remove  him  as  well.  Following  Grant's  departure, 
the  Kennedy  administration  purged  the  rest  of  the  committee  of  any  other 
members  with  similar  racial  politics.-^ 

In  short  order.  Grant  and  Betts  were  replaced  by  the  historians  Allan  Nevins 
and  James  I.  Robertson,  Jr..  respectively.  In  a  statement  released  shortly  after 
assuming  the  chair  of  the  National  Centennial  Commission,  Nevins  made 


--  Karl  Betts  to  Wint  Smith,  Febniary  6.  1 959.  RCWCC.  Box  7 1 .  National  Archives. 
-'  The  Washington  Post,  20  June.  1959.  Kamnicn.  Mystic  Chords,  592. 
-"'  Interview  with  James  I.  Robertson.  Jr..  July  3,  2003. 
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clear  that  while  he  appreciated  the  importance  of  promoting  national  unity, 
there  were  other  issues  that  demanded  attention: 

Southerners  died  for  what  they  believed  a  just  cause.  A  host  of 
white  Northerners  died  for  what  they  held  a  sacred  duty;  a  host  of 
Negroes  died,  many  in  the  uniform  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
achievement  of  freedom  and  human  equahty.  We  must  honor  them 
all.-^ 

Nevins  and  Robertson  also  had  different  priorities  in  the  commemoration  of  the 
Centennial.  They  immediately  poured  their  energies  and  their  funds  into  a  series 
of  scholarly  projects  —  publishing  the  papers  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  commissioning  a  series  of  books  addressing  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War 
on  various  facets  of  American  life,  including  religion,  the  economy,  government, 
and  race  relations.  -'' 

Nevins  and  Robertson  were  also  willing  to  support  certain  types  of 
commemorative  ceremonies,  but  reenactments  were  not  among  them.  Nevins  felt 
that  the  Manassas  event  had  a  "carnival  atmosphere,"  and  had  been  "an  affront 
to  good  taste."  He  wrote,  "If  the  National  Commission  tries  to  reenact  [another] 
battle... My  dead  body  will  be  the  hrst  found  on  the  held."  Robertson  agreed, 
remarking  that,  "we  feel  that  reenactments  possess  too  much  celebrative  spirit  and 
too  little  commemorative  reverence.  The  soldier  playing  mocks  the  dead."  By 
no  means  did  the  reenactments  stop,  but  they  no  longer  had  the  support  of  the 
Centennial  Commission.-^ 

And  so,  there  were  big  changes  in  the  National  Centennial  Commission  between 
the  Manassas  and  Gettysburg  events.  Even  bigger  changes  were  happening  across 
the  nation.  Between  July  of  1961,  and  July  of  1963,  the  Civil  Rights  movement 
took  several  leaps  forward.  The  "freedom  rides"  into  the  South  began.  Several 
students  at  North  Carolina  A&T  refused  to  vacate  the  "whites  only"  seats  at  a 
Woolworth's  lunch  counter  in  Greensboro.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  organized 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  conference  and  began  staging  demonstrations. 
Governor  George  Wallace  denied  African- American  students  attempting  to  enroll 
at  the  University  of  Alabama. 

When  the  centennial  commemoration  was  finally  held  at  Gettysburg,  the  nation's 
political  climate  was  substantially  different  than  the  one  in  which  the  Manassas 

-'  Allan  Nevins.  RCWCC.  Box  97.  National  Archives. 

-''  In  addition  to  the  RCWCC  at  the  National  Archives,  infomiation  and  commentary  on 

these  projects  can  be  found  in  Nevins'  personal  papers,  found  at  the  Huntington  Library, 

San  Marino,  Calif 

-''  Nevins  quotes  taken  from  The  Civil  War  Centennial:  A  Report  to  the  Coni^ress 

(Washington:  U.S.  Govemment  Printing  Office,  1968).  14, 45.  Robertson  quoted  in 

Bcxlnar.  Remaking  America,  2 1 5. 
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commemoration  had  been  held.  Where  the  Manassas  event  had  focused  on  one 
particular  interpretation  of  what  the  war  had  really  been  about,  the  Gettysburg 
event  saw  participants  doing  battle  over  three  different  interpretations.  -"^ 

Gettysburg,  1963 

On  June  28,  1963,  the  residents  of  Gettysburg  received  what  was  perhaps 
their  first  indication  of  what  was  to  come,  with  the  publication  of  the  Getnsburg 
Times'  centennial  commemorative  issue.  Included  in  the  issue  were  letters 
from  the  current  governor  of  each  of  the  states  who  had  sent  troops  to  fight  at 
Gettysburg.  Many  of  the  letters  raised  civil  rights  questions,  typical  of  these 
was  the  submission  from  Edmund  Brown  of  California,  who  wrote: 

In  observing  the  100"'  anniversary  of  the  BaUle  of  Gettysburg,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  peace  between  the  races  has 
not  been  secured  and  that  all  of  us  share  the  responsibility  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  this  country's  founding  pledge  that  "all  men"  will 
receive  equal  treatment  under  the  law. -'^ 

Several  other  governors,  notably  Harold  Hughes  of  Iowa  and  John  Chafee 
of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  Brown's  sentiments. 

The  civil  rights  question  resounded  repeatedly  as  the  centennial  celebration 
got  underway.  On  July  1 ,  the  speakers  included  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  John  A.  Carver,  Jr.  In  his  remarks.  Carver  focused  almost  entirely  on 
civil  rights,  saying: 

We  search  for  peaceful  solution  to  the  civil  rights  issues  of 
1963.  Peaceful  solutions  have  been  found  in  many  areas  of 
this  subject,  principally  through  the  high  principles,  the  vision 
and  the  dedication  of  constitutional  guarantees  enunciated  by 
an  enlightened  judiciary  and  by  far-ranging  executive  action  to 
assure  that  these  guarantees  are  not  denied,  through  artifice  or 
legalistic  sleight  of  hand.  The  president  has  now  called  for  a  new 
dedication  to  the  equality  under  law  which  Lincoln  defined  as  the 
purpose  behind  a  bloody  struggle  a  century  ago.  It  is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  respond  — to  give  positive  expression  to  the  ideals  for 
which  men  fought  in  the  past...  ^" 


-^  It  should  be  clear  that  the  Gettysburg  centennial  commemoration  was  staged  by  the 
Gettysburg  Centennial  Commission,  and  received  only  minimal  guidance  from  the 
National  Centennial  Commission.  This  made  it  possible  for  the  reenactment  to  be  staged. 
-''Gettysburg  Times,  28  June,  1963. 

30  Louis  M.  Simon,  Gettysburg  1963:  An  Account  of  the  Centennial  Commemoration 
(Hanisburg,  Pa.:  W.  S.  Ray,  State  Printer  1964).  32-33. 
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Pennsylvania  governor  William  Scranton  immediately  followed  Carver  on 
the  speaker's  platform.  Scranton  also  addressed  civil  rights,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  "driving  prejudice  out  of  the  human  heart  at  least  as  rapidly  as 
we  are  learning  to  drive  men  into  outer  space."" 

John  Carver's  speech  was  particularly  important.  As  an  assistant 
cabinet  secretary.  Carver  was  implicitly  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Kennedy 
administration.  Kennedy  had  largely  distanced  himself  from  the  civil 
rights  question  during  the  centennial  events  of  1961.  He  had  solved  the 
Charleston  hotel  incident  through  a  compromise,  rather  than  by  insisting  upon 
desegregation.  In  1962,  Kennedy  declined  to  issue  a  "Second  Emancipation 
Proclamation"  and  he  backed  out  of  an  invitation  to  speak  at  the  ceremonies 
commemorating  the  original  one.  Foramemberofthe  Kennedy  administration 
to  explicitly  call  on  Congress  to  pass  civil  rights  legislation  in  July  of  1963 
indicates  an  abrupt  and  significant  reversal  of  policy.  Kennedy  was  a  shrewd 
politician,  constantly  mindful  of  his  narrow  victory  in  the  I960  presidential 
election.  He  would  not  have  allowed  Carver  to  make  a  civil  rights  speech 
if  he  did  not  believe  that  support  for  the  civil  rights  movement  had  become 
mainstream. 

Of  course,  Carver  was  not  the  only  person  to  deliver  a  speech  on  the  civil 
rights  question.  On  July  2,  1963,  roughly  5,000  people  attended  a  mass  held 
at  the  Gettysburg  Peace  Memorial.  Officiating  at  the  mass  was  Notre  Dame 
president  Reverend  Father  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  who  condemned  "The 
appalling  death  of  freedom  for  millions  of  Negro  Americans,  today,  in  voting, 
in  employment,  in  housing,  in  education,  in  public  accommodations  and  in 
administration  of  justice."  On  July  4,  several  political  leaders  made  speeches 
at  the  battlefield  monuments  for  their  states.  In  an  address  at  the  New  Jersey 
monument,  Governor  Richard  J.  Hughes  expressed  his  belief  that  the  United 
States  was  "...witnessing  an  historic  movement  of  the  Negro  in  America, 
the  emergence  of  their  spirit  of  self-reliance."  Meanwhile,  speaking  at  the 
Florida  monument.  Representative  Sam  M.  Gibbons  warned  of  the  danger  of 
America's  leadership  ending  up  in  the  hands  of  "racial  extremists." '- 

Gibbons'  remarks  about  racial  extremists  were  delivered  with  one  person 
in  mind,  and  his  entire  audience  knew  it.  Shortly  before  the  Gettysburg 
centennial,  segregationist  Alabama  governor  George  Wallace  had  made  clear 
his  intentions  to  run  for  the  presidency  in  1964.  As  he  came  under  attack, 
Wallace's  commitment  to  segregation  deepened.  In  his  governor's  letter  to  the 
Gettysburg  Times,  Wallace  gave  his  own  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  what 
the  Civil  War.    He  expressed  concerns  about  the  interference  of  the  federal 


"  Ibid.,  34-35. 

"  Gettysburg  Tunes,  3  July.  1963.  Gettysburg  Tunes,  5  July,  1963.  Ibid. 
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government  in  the  affairs  of  state  governments,  what  he  called  "destructive 
centralization."  Wallace  did  not  let  it  stand  at  that.  He  decided  to  appear  in 
person  at  Gettysburg  to  deliver  a  speech  in  which  he  defended  his  actions  in 
denying  black  students  the  opportunity  to  enroll  at  the  University  of  Alabama. 
Calling  the  decision  to  desegregate  Alabama's  schools  "silly"  and  "absurd", 
Wallace  explained  that  he  taken  the  actions  he  had  in  order  to  "protect  local 
government."" 

Other  Southern  leaders  may  not  have  shared  Wallace's  willingness  to  go 
to  a  northern  city  to  condemn  civil  rights,  but  several  took  their  letters  to 
the  Gettysburg  Times  as  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  Southern  perspective. 
Mississippi  governor  Ross  Barnett,  for  example,  wrote  that,  "We  believe  all 
Americans  should  recognize  legitimate  differences  in  problems  of  the  states, 
and  leave  to  the  states  the  powers  originally  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Constitution.  It  is  essential  to  our  progress  and  security  that  state  sovereignty 
be  maintained..."'^ 

The  Gettysburg  reenactment  also  included  a  number  of  celebrations  to 
honor  the  Confederacy.  The  best  attended  was  held  at  the  monument  to  North 
Carolina  troops,  located  at  the  east  end  of  the  battlefield.  Several  thousand 
people  waving  Confederate  battle  flags  gathered  at  the  monument  to  adorn 
it  with  wreaths  and  flowers  and  to  hear  speeches  from  prominent  North 
Carolinians.  North  Carolina  State  Senator  Hector  McLean  was  the  keynote 
speaker,  and  in  his  remarks  he  argued  that,  "the  great  victory  of  the  men 
who  followed  General  Lee  came  after  they  had  met  what  the  world  called 
defeat."'^ 

The  attitude  of  Southern  leaders  at  Gettysburg  reflects  a  radical  change  in 
their  approach,  even  more  substantial  than  that  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Emphasizing  national  unity  and  downplaying  civil  rights,  as  Southerners 
did  between  1890  and  1960,  is  one  thing.  Retreating  into  a  states'  rights 
interpretation,  however,  represents  a  jump  back  in  time  of  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  to  the  days  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  Civil  War  had  settled 
this  question,  and  such  a  move  was  clearly  an  act  of  desperation  in  the  face  of 
an  onslaught  of  civil  rights  advances.  The  incorporation  of  the  Confederate 
battle  flag  into  state  flags,  a  move  taken  by  the  Georgia  Legislature  in  1956, 
the  South  Carolina  legislature  in  1962,  and  the  Oklahoma  legislature  in  1966, 
was  another  such  symptom.  "' 


■ '  Gettysburg  Times,  28  June,  1963.  Gettysburg  Tunes,  1  July,  1963. 

"*  Gettysburg  Times.  28  June.  1963. 

'''  McLean  was  chosen  because  his  father.  A.J.  McLean,  was  governor  of  North  Carolina 

when  the  monument  was  first  dedicated.  His  remarks  were  printed  in  the  Gettysburg 

Tunes,  5  My,  1963. 

"'  Numerous  books  have  been  written  on  the  Confederate  Flag  in  the  twentieth  centuiy. 
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Even  in  the  face  of  increased  militancy  from  both  civil  rights  activists  and 
Southern  reactionaries,  a  unity-oriented  interpretation  of  the  war  was  still  in 
evidence  at  Gettysburg.  Indications  of  this  sort  of  thinking  were  ubiquitous 
in  the  official  materials,  down  to  the  most  minute  details.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
for  example,  is  lionized  throughout  the  Gettysburg  memorial  program,  which 
advises  readers  that,  "Lee  is  no  longer  Southern,  he  belongs  to  all  of  us." 
Describing  the  reenactment  of  the  third  day's  battle  and  how  it  will  differ  from 
the  actual  battle,  the  memorial  program  says,  "This  time  1 ,000  men  will  join 
in  brotherhood  and  devotion  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  '^ 

Indeed,  the  utter  lack  of  subtlety  employed  by  the  Gettysburg  organizers, 
presumably  a  product  of  the  extent  to  which  the  unity  message  was  under 
attack,  was  the  primary  difference  between  the  ceremonies  at  Manassas. 
Unlike  the  earlier  Manassas  committee,  the  organizers  of  the  Gettysburg  event 
went  so  far  as  to  chose  an  official  theme  -  "Strength  through  Unity."  In  honor 
of  this  theme,  the  organizing  committee  commissioned  a  commemorative 
poem  by  James  Van  Alen,  and  included  it  in  the  memorial  program.  Van 
Alen,  a  direct  descendant  of  a  Union  general,  chose  George  Pickett's  July  3 
charge  as  his  subject: 

That  distillate  of  bravei7,  which  the  world  would  shortly  know 
As  "Pickett's  Charge"  relentlessly  was  brewing  to  a  boil. 
On  Cemetery  Ridge's  smooth  approaches  soon  would  flow 
The  best  blood  in  America,  to  darken  the  red  soil! 

The  year  was  eighteen  sixty-three,  the  day  July  the  third. 
And  the  amiics  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  Stars  and  Bars  were  met. 
The  scorching  sun  had  reached  its  peak,  no  breeze  the  treetops  stined. 
The  air  was  quivering  with  the  heat,  the  troops  were  bathed  in  sweat. 

For  two  full  days  before,  from  dawn  till  dark  those  flags  had  flown 
Above  sons  of  America  locked  fast  in  mortal  strife. 
Each  fighting  for  a  principle,  the  height  of  courage  shown, 
Tlie  North  to  save  the  Union  and  the  South  its  way  of  life. . . 

Americans  of  North  and  South  may  justly  think  with  price 
Forever  on  the  way  both  Blue  and  Grey  fought  on  that  day, 


some  more  polemical  than  others.  Two  of  the  more  balanced  are  Peter  Applcbome, 
Dixie  Rising:  How  the  South  Is  Shaping  American  Values,  Politics,  and  Culture  (Fort 
Washington,  Pcnn.:  Harvest  Books.  1997)  and  Robert  E.  Bonner,  Colors  and  Blood:  Flag 
Passions  of  the  Confederate  South  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University  Press.  2002). 
-"  Reenactment  script.  Records  of  the  Gettysburg  Centennial  Commission  (henceforth 
RGCC),  Gettysburg  National  Battlelield. 
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From  start  until  the  bitter  end  their  courage  never  died. 
Our  nation's  loss  such  bravery  had  so  high  a  price  to  pay.  "* 

The  fifty-seven  stanzas  of  the  poem,  from  which  this  is  only  a  brief  excerpt, 
was  accompanied  by  illustrations,  and  filled  15  pages  of  the  program. 

Many  of  the  political  leaders  who  were  asked  to  provide  their  thoughts 
on  the  Centennial  focused  on  the  theme  of  brotherhood  and  unity.  In  their 
letters  to  the  Gettysburg  Times,  Carl  Sanders  of  Georgia.  John  Reed  of  Maine, 
and  J.  Millard  Tawes  of  Maryland,  among  others,  addressed  this  issue.  The 
comments  of  Orval  Faubus  of  Arkansas  are  representative: 

We  all  learned  a  costly  and  tragic  lesson  in  that  conflict  between 
brothers  one  hundred  years  ago.  We  learned  that  our  one  great 
nation  under  God  is.  in  fact,  indivisible,  and  that  we  must  remain 
united  if  we  are  to  endure  as  a  nation  in  this  world  of  turmoil  and 
external  dissension. '' 

A  number  of  speeches  also  focused  on  the  necessity  of  unity,  most 
notably  one  delivered  by  the  omnipresent  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  who 
was  a  resident  of  Gettysburg  in  his  retirement.  When  asked  to  speak 
during  the  commemoration,  he  was  more  than  willing,  and  he  was  named 
the  keynote  speaker  for  July  2.  In  explaining  the  need  for  unity  in  his 
address.  Eisenhower  reiterated  his  belief  that  all  Americans  that  the 
nation  had  to  join  together  in  order  to  survive  the  "external  threats  posed 
by  Communistic  dictatorship."^" 

Of  course,  as  at  Manassas,  the  reenactors  themselves  provided  the 
most  powerful  symbolic  statement  of  unity.  As  at  Manassas,  the  soldiers 
joined  together  after  the  battle  to  sing  a  patriotic  song,  this  time  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  Interestingly  enough,  however,  even  many  of  the 
reenactors  did  not  buy  the  message.  For  example.  Confederate  "Blackhat 
Brigade"  reenactor  Ross  Kimmel  says: 

ISjome  centennial  events  bore  an  uncomfortable  similarity  to 
white  resistance.  Many  times  I  thought  that  a  lot  of  the  people 
I  saw  portraying  Confederates  at  centennial  events  were  there 
because  there  were  no  Klan  events  to  go  to  that  weekend.  To  be 
honest,  we  Blackhats  were  not  among  the  most  enlightened  white 
people  at  the  time,  but  we  certainly  had  no  ulterior  motives  as 
white  supremacists.  1  am  afraid  some  Confederate  reenactors  did. 


'  Gcttyburg  Centennial  Program.  RGCC.  Gettysburg  National  Battlelield. 
'"  Gettysburg  Times,  28  June.  1963. 
*"'  Gettysburg  Tunes.  I  July,  1963. 
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By  the  end  of  the  centennial,  1  personally  had  come  to  believe  in 
the  fundamental  justice  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  In  fact,  1 
quit  my  parents'  country  club  because  the  club's  no-blacks  policy 
prevented  the  black  mayor  of  Washington,  Walter  Washington, 
from  speaking  there.  ^' 

Kimmers  experience  is  a  testament  to  the  extent  to  which  the  civil  rights 
oriented  interpretation  of  the  Civil  War  had  penetrated  mainstream  thinking. 

Conclusion 

The  Gettysburg  event  was  the  last  of  the  large-scale  reenactments.  In  part, 
because  people  had  grown  a  little  weary  of  them.  The  opposition  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  Civil  War  Centennial  Commission  was  also  partly  to  blame. 
However,  the  most  important  factor  was  that  Southern  state  commissions 
sponsored  most  of  the  events,  and  the  Union  successes  in  1864  and  1865 
meant  that  in  1964  and  1965  held  fewer  anniversaries  that  Southerners  cared 
to  commemorate.  In  the  end,  the  development  of  the  centennial  mirrored  the 
war  itself  in  another  more  significant  way:  Just  as  the  Civil  War  became  a  war 
for  civil  rights  between  1 86 1  and  1 863,  the  centennial  became  a  battle  for  civil 
rights  between  1961  and  1963.  The  most  important  legacy  of  the  Civil  War 
centennial  was  the  re-politicization  of  the  Civil  War. 


Christopher  Bates  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  U.S.  history  at  the 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles.  His  dissertation  examines 
Civil  War  reenactors,  and  how  they  utilize  and  shape  the  memory  of 
the  U.S.  Civil  War. 


^'  Ross  M.  Kimmel,  "Confessions  of  a  Blackhat:  Recollections  of  a  Skirmisher  During  the 
Civil  War  Centennial,"  in  Camp  Chase  Gazette  26: 10  (September  1 999).  42-43. 
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"If  you  can't  join  'em,  beat  'em":  Julian 
Sch winger's  Conflicts  in  Physics 

By  Sameer  Shah 


In  the  mid  1970s,  the  widespread  acceptance  of  quantum  field  theory  by  the 
particle  physics  community  pushed  out  the  other  major  contender  in  the  field, 
5-matrix  theory.  In  the  standard  historical  narrative,  these  two  competing 
theories  each  had  their  own  adherents,  battling  for  primacy,  but  problems 
riddMng  both  led  to  widespread  uncertainty  within  the  community.  "It  is  not 
yet  clear  whether  field  theory  will  continue  to  play  a  role  in  particle  physics," 
theorist  Steven  Weinberg  wrote,  "or  whether  it  will  ultimately  be  supplanted 
by  a  pure  ^-matrix  theory." '  However,  during  this  period  of  contention,  a 
prominent  theorist  put  forth  a  third  alternative:  source  theory. 

In  1966,  the  recent  Nobel  Laureate  Julian  Schwinger  published  a  short 
paper  in  the  Physical  Review  titled  "Particles  and  Sources."  This  paper 
introduced  a  program  that  represented  his  personal  philosophical  outlook  on 
particle  physics,  and,  more  generally,  science.  Schwinger  staunchly  adhered 
to  the  philosophy  of  source  theory  until  his  death  in  1994.  Unlike  much  of 
his  other  work,  his  1966  article  recieves  little  attention  in  the  literature  of 
twentieth  century  particle  physics,  as  is  also  true  of  his  entire  source  theory 
program.  Perhaps  more  significantly,  source  theory  is  in  many  ways  the 
culmination  of  Schwinger's  training  and  his  earlier  work.  The  historical 
literature  on  the  rise  of  particle  physics  also  generally  ignores  Schwinger  after 
1966.  -  Schwinger's  philosophy  of  science  was  crystallized  in  his  exploration 
source  theory.  Understanding  the  phenomonolgy  undergirding  source  theory 
and  Schwinger's  activities  within  the  situation  of  particle  physics  during  the 
196()s.  sheds  revealing  light  iMitoboth  Schwinger's  later  life  and  his  experience 
in  the  social  practice  of  science. 

Schwinger's  in\ol\cincnt  with  cold  fusion  in  the  late  1980s  and  early 
I99()s  echoes  his  engagement  with  source  theory  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
C'okl  lusi(Mi  w lis  at  the  lorelront  o\  Schw  inger's  thoughts  for  many  years.  He 
w  rote  Journal  articles,  collected  hundreds  of  newspaper  and  article  clippings, 
and  e\en  terminated  his  membership  to  the  American  Physical  Society,  all 


'  Kragh,  Quantum  Generations:  A  History  of  Physics  in  the  Twentieth  Century 
(Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1999),  337. 

-  Schwinger's  single  biography.  Jagdish  Mehra  and  Kimball  A.  Milton.  Clinihinii  the 
Mountain:  The  Scientific  Biography  of  Julian  Schwiui^er  (Oxford:  Oxford  University 
Press.  2()()()).  discusses  source  theory  in  detail. 
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under  the  banner  of  cold  fusion.  Schvvinger  himself  never  made  a  definitive 
statement  on  the  "reality"  of  cold  fusion;  however,  he  was  intrigued  by  the 
possibility.  Just  as  source  theory  reveals  the  deep  philosophical  commitments 
of  Schwinger's  scientific  worldview.  so  too  does  cold  fusion.  Schwinger's 
biographers— Jagdish  Mehra  and  Kimball  Milton  — have  noted  that  his 
philosophy  was  consistent  with  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of  cold  fusion,  and 
hinted  at  the  connections  between  his  work  on  source  theory  and  his  work  on 
cold  fusion.^  Making  these  connections  more  explicit  will  bring  new  light 
to  an  ambiguous  aspect  of  Schwinger's  life  work.  Reading  Schwinger's 
source  theory  and  cold  fusion  in  concert  with  each  other  provides  a  lense 
through  which  to  investigate  the  life  and  work  of  an  increasingly  isolated  hero 
of  quantum  electrodynamics. 

Source  Theory 

On  11  December  1965.  Julian  Schwinger  gave  his  Nobel  prize  address 
on  the  history  of  relativistic  quantum  field  theory  to  a  filled  auditorium  in 
Stockholm.  Schwinger  concluded  his  lecture  with  an  optimistic  statement  for 
the  future  of  quantum  field  theory,  expressing  his  heWef  that  phenomenological 
relativistic  quantum  field  theory  would  be  the  path  leading  to  a  bright  future.^ 
Schwinger  rapidly  developed  this  program  in  the  coming  years.  However, 
instead  of  being  the  path  of  the  future,  the  theory  he  dubbed  "source  theory" 
became  the  path  not  taken. 

Source  theory  can  be  read  as  Schwinger's  rejection  to  his  own  previous 
work  in  physics  -  work  that  led  him  to  that  very  stage  in  Stockholm.  Even 
though  source  theory  never  took  off  as  Schwinger  had  hoped,  it  is  still  worth 
examining  because  it  provides  insight  into  Schwinger's  philosophy  of  physics, 
and  into  Schwinger  himself .  Although  source  theory  never  became  an  important 
theory  in  the  larger  particle  physics  community,  it  was  a  crucial  theory  for 
Schwinger.  So  much  so  that,  Schvvinger  never  relinquished  the  theory,  as  he 
had  done  with  his  more  prestigious  work.  From  the  perspective  of  the  history 
of  science,  studying  the  the  marginal  theories  in  a  science  offers  a  remedy  to  a 
purely  teleological  and  heroic  history  of  science.  Further,  knowing  what  ideas 
did  not  succeed  can  sometimes  illuminate  how  other  did.  '^  Finally,  Schwinger 


^  Mehra  and  Milton,  Climbing  the  Moimta'uu  553. 

^  Julian  Schwinger,  "Relativistic  Quantum  Field  Theory."  in  M.  Plato.  C.  Fronsdal, 

and  K.  Milton,  eds..  Selected  Papers  (1937-1976)  of  Julian  Scliwini^er  (Dordrect:  D. 
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of  Particle  Physics  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984)  and  James 
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himself  reminds  us  of  another  reason  for  studying  forgotten  theories;  he  clung 
to  the  belief  that  a  theory  unpopular  in  a  particular  scientific  climate  can 
eventually  truimph,  that  discarded  theories  can  be  "rediscovered." 

The  mid-century  particle  physics  community  was  plagued  with  the  problem 
of  "infinities",  which  arose  when  calculating  the  electromagnetic  mass  of  an 
electron.  In  essence,  these  infinities  were  the  result  of  the  electron  within  an 
electromagnetic  field  interacting  back  on  itself-  self-interaction.  Experimental 
evidence  made  the  problem  palpable.  In  1947,  Willis  Lamb,  using  surplus 
World  War  II  equipment,  measured  a  shift  in  the  energy  levels  of  hydrogen 
atoms  in  two  particular  states.  According  to  classical  theories  of  physics,  the 
energy  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  two  states  should  have  been  equal;  however. 
Lamb  measured  a  slight  but  significant  difference.  Sch winger  developed  a 
theory  explaining  this  difference  by  using  a  perturbation  technique.  Freeman 
Dyson  described  the  initial  enthusiasm  that  characterized  those  who  witnessed 
Schwinger's  famed  talk  at  the  New  York  American  Physical  Society  meeting 
in  January  1948: 

The  great  event  came  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was  an  hour's  talk  by 
Schvvinger,  in  which  he  gave  a  masterly  survey  of  the  new  theory  which 
he  has  the  greatest  share  in  constructing  and  at  the  end  made  a  dramatic 
announcement  of  a  still  newer  and  more  powerful  theory,  which  is  still 
in  embryo.  This  talk  was  so  brilliant  that  he  was  asked  to  repeat  it  in 
the  afternoon  session,  various  unfortunate  lesser  lights  being  displaced  in 
his  favour.  There  were  tremendous  cheers  when  he  announced  that  the 
crucial  experiment  had  supported  his  theory;  the  magnetic  splitting  of  two 
of  the  spectral  lines  of  gallium  (an  obscure  element  hitherto  remarkable 
only  for  being  a  liquid  metal  like  mercury)  were  found  to  be  in  the  ratio 
2.001 14  to  1;  the  old  theory  gave  for  this  ratio  exactly  2  to  I,  while  the 
Schvvinger  theory  gave  2.00 1 6  to  I . '' 

The  successful  renormalization  of  quantum  electrodynamics  caused 
jubilation  among  the  participants  of  the  physics  community.  Upon  hearing 
of  the  close  matching  of  experimental  results  to  Schwinger's  theoretical 
predictions,  Schwinger's  former  mentor  I.I.  Rabi  wrote  Hans  Bethe,  "God 
is  great."  Bethe  responded.  "It  is  as  exciting  as  in  the  early  days  of  quantum 
mechanics."^  In  the  next  few  months,  alongside  Richard  Feynman  and  Shin- 
itiro  Tomonaga,  who  were  also  independently  working  on  the  same  problem, 
Schvvinger  developed  a  theory  which  removed  the  difficulties  of  the  infinities. 
It  was  soon  shown  that  the  three  men's  methods  of  removing  the  infinities,  a 


''  Silvan  S.  Schweber,  QED  and  the  Men  Who  Made  It:  Dyson,  Feynman,  Schwin^er, 
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process  known  as  "renormalization,"  were  equivalent. 

Not  everyone  shared  Bethe's  enthusiasm,  nor  would  it  last.  During  the  mid- 
1950s  there  was,  in  the  words  of  the  physicist  Steven  Weinberg,  a  "collapse  in 
confidence."**  Some  prominent  physicists  thought  that  renormalization  was  a 
mere  mathematical  trick,  an  ugly  procedure,  and  philosophically  suspect.  At 
the  same  time,  efforts  to  extend  quantum  field  theory  (QFT)  to  two  additional 
fundamental  forces,  the  strong  and  weak,  were  met  with  great  difficulty,  which 
was  an  important  problem  to  contemporary  researchers.''  By  1960.  faith  in 
QFT  was  at  its  nadir. '"  ^-matrix  theory,  an  updated  version  of  the  original 
scattering  matrix  theory  developed  by  Werner  llcisenbcrg  in  1925.  was  the 
popular  alternative  formulation  to  QIT.  " 

Schwinger  was  alert  to  of  this  di\  ision  among  his  colleagues.  In  die  early 
1960s,  he  asked: 

Is  the  purpose  of  theoretical  physics  to  be  no  more  than  a  cataloguing  of 
all  the  things  that  can  happen  when  particles  interact  with  each  other  and 
separate?  Or  is  it  to  be  an  understanding  at  a  deeper  level  in  which  there 
are  things  that  are  not  directly  observable  as  the  undedying  fields  are.  but 
in  terms  of  which  we  shall  have  a  more  fundamental  understanding.  '- 

The  passage  illustrates  that  at  this  time,  Schwinger  found  both  ^-matrix 
theory  (the  former)  and  QFT  (the  latter)  problematic.  Unable  to  renounce 
both  at  this  time  — he  had  nothing  to  replace  them  with  — he  came  down  on 
the  side  of  quantum  field  theory.  Still,  if  we  can  trust  Schwinger's  memory,  it 
was  early  as  1962  that  he  began  to  have  doubts  about  the  accepted  formulation 
of  QFT. 

1  think  it  was  these  Itwo  papers  on  the  "Quantized  gravitational  field"'] 
that  pushed  me  over  the  edge,  the  complexity  that  followed  from  the 
operator  nature  of  all  these  fields  simply  said  to  me  that  this  was  not  the 
real  physics,  that  this  was  unnecessarily  complicated... The  difficulties 
seemed  out  of  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  physical  questions  being 
asked.      It  seemed  as  though  the  operator  formalism  was  creating 


**  Kragh,  Quantum  Generations,  336. 
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problems  of  its  own  rather  than  being  the  best  way  of  representing  the 
field  situation.  " 

Schwinger  questioned  the  usefulness  of  retaining  operators  in  quantum 
field  theory  on  aesthetic  grounds.  The  mathematical  formulation  using 
operator  fields  was  "out  of  proportion,"  too  distant,  to  the  phenomena  they 
described. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  crisis  in  the  high  energy  physics  community  that 
Schwinger  put  forth  his  alternative  to  both  operator  field  theory  (Schwinger's 
term  for  the  popular  form  of  QFT)  and  5-matrix  theory.  '^  If  the  physics 
community  at  large  had  subscribed  to  a  single  theory  — if  there  was  no 
"crisis"— it  would  have  proved  more  difficult  for  Schwinger  to  put  forth  his 
alternative.  The  "collapse  in  confidence"  in  the  two  existing  explanatory 
models  was  pivotal  for  Schwinger's  presentation  of  source  theory,  which 
relied  more  on  philosophical  differences  rather  than  on  explanations  of 
previously  inexplicable  phenomena.  In  his  textbook,  the  first  in  a  series  of 
three,  Schwinger  positioned  source  theory  in  between  the  two  prominent 
theories. ''  Adherents  of  source  theory  program  gained  the  advantages  of 
a  simpler  theory,  without  the  drawbacks  of  the  two  philosophically  unsound 
alternatives. 

Operator  field  theory  (QFT),  for  Schwinger,  was  exceedingly  problematic. 
In  operator  field  theory,  the  particle  was  relegated  to  a  "stable  or  quasi-stable 
excitation  of  the  fields."  "'  In  other  words,  the  particle  took  second  seat 
to  the  operator  fields.  Experimental  physicists,  however,  connected  to  the 
particles  themselves,  not  the  fundamental  fields  that  "generated"  them.  In 
addition,  the  theory  presupposed  its  correctness  at  distances  smaller  than  had 
been  experimentally  tested.  '^  Furthermore,  operator  field  theorists  made  an 
additional  assumption  regarding  the  interaction  of  two  or  three  fundamental 
fields  to  make  a  baryon  or  meson.   "In  other  words,"  Schwinger  declared,  "I 
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make  here  the  rather  serious  objection  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
the  physically  interesting  phenomena  at  all  one  must  begin  with  a  speculation 
about  how  these  particles  are  formed.'"  '^ 

Schwinger's  objections  to  5-matrix  theory  were  different,  but  just  as 
significant,  ^-matrix  theory  placed  the  ^-matrix  itself  at  its  center.  Schwinger 
spurned  this  theory  because  one  could  only  "correlate  what  comes  into  a 
collision  with  what  goes  out,  and  cease  to  describe  in  detail  what  is  happening 
during  the  course  of  the  collision."'''  S'-matrix  theory  relinquished  QFT's 
space-time  description,  replacing  it  with  a  momentum  space  description. 
Moreover,  because  the  5-matrix  has  no  time  description  associated  with 
it,  when  working  with  the  theory,  one  could  only  be  concerned  with  stable 
particles.  Even  more  problematic  for  Schwinger,  since  particles  were  taken 
to  be  fundamental  in  the  popular  "bootstrap  model"  of  the  ^-matrix  (where 
all  particles  generate  all  other  particles),  it  precluded  the  possibility  of  a 
deeper  level  of  understanding  of  particles.  This  unwarranted  assumption  - 
that  particles  do  not  have  an  internal  structure  -  could  "intervene"  negatively 
in  the  sense  that  it  could  wrongly  guide  future  experimental  and  theoretical 
work.  Though  he  acknowledged  both  QFT  and  ^-matrix  theory  could  prove 
correct  (though  probably  not),  he  did  not  want  to  have  these  possibly  flawed 
assumptions  directing  future  research.  -" 

Schwinger  bypassed  the  problems  underlying  the  dominant  theories  by 
turning  to  phenomenology.  In  the  greater  physics  community,  phenomenology 
provided  a  means  for  theorists  and  experimentalists  to  assist  each  other.  The 
early  1950s  provided  an  embarrassment  of  riches  for  physicists,  coming  off 
World  War  II.  With  new  resources  and  an  improved  status  in  the  public's 
eye,  experimental  particle  physics  grew.  It  was  a  time  characterized  by  the 
use  of  powerful,  expensive  instrumentation  by  experimentalists.  Bubble 
chambers  helped  established  a  veritable  zoo  of  new  particles.  The  period 
from  1954  to  1968  saw  rapid  development  in  bubble  chamber  technology, 
where  new  devices  were  built  to  "read"  the  numerous  photographs  being 
taken.-'  How  to  unify  this  giant  mass  of  data  with  theory  became  a 
fundamental  concern  for  physicists.- 

The  preface  to  a  conference  proceeding  on  phenomenology  at 
Caltech  declared  that  the  goal  of  phenomenological  work  was  to  close 
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the  "widening  wedge  between  theories  and  experiment."-'  Doing  this, 
the  proceedings  promised,  could  point  to  deficiencies  in  theory  as  well 
as  highlight  important  experiments  to  perform.  Also,  by  comparing 
experiment  and  theories,  a  researcher  could  find  experimental  anomalies 
that  the  theories  could  not  explain,  leading  to  new  areas  of  fruitful  and 
relevant  research.  -■* 

Schwinger  took  a  similar  stance  in  his  own  phenomenology: 

The  word  phenomenological  as  1  use  it  here  [with  source  theory). 
1  think,  does  not  have  the  same  associations  for  me  that  it  did  tor 
Professor  Heisenberg.  1  regard  this  as  a  phenomenological  theory  in 
the  sense  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  actual  phenomena,  but  it  is  a 
creative  theory  in  the  sense  that  different  phenomena  are  connected 
by  fundamental  principles.  The  procedures  used,  however,  are 
flexible  and  reflect  the  complexity  of  the  physical  problem  and  the 
amount  of  information  available.  -'' 

His  phenomenological  philosophy  saw  tno  types  of  theories:  a 
////7Jame/7m/theory  and  a/?/7£'/7om6'/7o/og/<:Y//theory.  The  phenomenological 
theory  is  an  idealization  of  physical  observations  (the  data).  Fundamental 
theories,  on  the  other  hand,  are  designed  to  "explain  the  relatively  few 
parameters  of  the  phenomenological  theory  in  terms  of  which  the  great 
mass  of  raw  data  has  been  organized."-"  Schwinger's  phenomenological 
method  began  with  a  simple  phenomenon  and  created  a  phenomenological 
theory.  Hypothesis  were  extrapolations  from  the  phenomenological 
theory  that  lay  outside  the  immediate  domain,  and  awaited  experimental 
confirmation.  Experimentation  was  integral  to  this  program  -  all 
hypotheses  (extrapolations)  needed  testing.  Instead  of  a  "trickle  down" 
theory,  assuming  the  correctness  of  a  grand  superstructure,  Schwinger's 
program  advocated  building  up  "from  below." 

Schwinger  believed  that  phenomenological  work  was  crucial  because  it 
separated  speculation  from  theory.  His  work  on  source  theory  highlighted 
the  unacknowledged  assumptions  behind  both  operator  field  theory  and 
5-matrix  theory.  Specifically,  operator  field  theory  assumed  the  fields 
as  the  generator  of  the  particles,  while  the  ^-matrix  theory  assumed  the 
particles  were  fundamental  entities  (all  generating  the  other).    On  the 
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other  hand,  source  theory  was  a  purely: 

phenomenological  theory,  designed  to  describe  the  observed  particles, 
be  they  stable  or  unstable.  No  speculations  about  the  inner  structure 
of  particles  are  introduced,  but  the  road  to  a  conceivable  more 
fundamental  theory  is  left  open.  No  abstract  definition  of  particle  is 
devised;  rather,  the  theory  uses  symbolic  idealizations  of  the  realistic 
procedures  that  give  physical  meaning  to  the  particle  concept.  The 
theory  is  thereby  firmly  grounded  in  space-time,  the  arena  within 
which  the  experimenter  manipulates  his  tools,  but  the  question  of 
an  ultimate  limitation  to  microscopic  space-time  description  is  left 
open,  with  the  decisions  reserved  to  experiment.  -'' 

With  the  assistance  of  his  phenomenological  program,  his  theory 
would  never  preclude  a  future  theory  because  of  assumptions.  Although 
Schwinger  acknowledged  the  use  of  speculation  in  physics,  he  made  it  a 
point  to  keep  speculations  as  speculations,  and  nothing  more.-*^ 

What  are  sources  and  how  do  they  encapsulate  Schwinger 's  philosophy? 
Sources  are  operationally  defined  via  the  situations  they  are  studied- 
experimental  collisions.-'^  He  explains,  "a  theory  is... an  abstraction  and 
idealization  in  which  one  focuses  on  what  is  important  about  the  particular 
acts  that  are  involved... the  first  thing  to  do  in  developing  a  theory  is  to 
abstract  from  the  details  of  the  realistic  collision."  ^"  A  source  S  is  used 
to  represent  a  collision  where  particles  are  created.    If  S  is  large,  the 


■^  Schwinger,  Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields,  Volume  /.  37 
-*  I  am  certainly  not  the  first  to  notice  Schwinger 's  conservative  approach  to 
physics.  Pauli  noted  that  "He  must  have  strong  psychological  reasons  for  the  very 
conservative  appearance  of  his  theory."  in  Schweber,  QED,  252. 
-"  The  term  "operational"  is  Schwinger's:  "How  does  one  go  about  reconstructing 
a  theory  of  particles  in  this  phenomenological  sense?  By  paying  strict  attention 
to  the  operational  definition  of  a  particle  that  is  provided  by  the  experimenter's 
manipulations,  rather  than  through  some  a  priori  definition  of  a  particle." 
Quoted  in  Julian  Schwinger,  Introduction  and  Selected  Topics  in  Source  Theory 
(Braunschweig:  Friedr.  Vieweg  &  Sohn,  1977),  229.  His  students  also  took  this 
aspect  away  from  working  with  him:  "What  did  I  carry  away  with  me  from  my  years 
with  Schwinger?  The  self-admonition  to  try  and  measure  up  to  his  high  standards; 
to  dig  for  the  essential;  to  pay  attention  to  the  experimental  facts;  to  try  to  say 
something  precise  and  operationally  meaningful  even  if-  as  is  usual  -  one  cannot 
calculate  evei^thing;  not  to  be  satisfied  until  one  has  embedded  his  ideas  into  a 
coherent,  logical,  and  aesthetically  satisfying  structure."  Quoted  in  Paul  C.  Martin, 
"Julian  Schwinger— Personal  Recollections"  in  Y.  Jack  Ng,  ed.,  Julian  Schwinger: 
The  Physicist,  the  Teacher,  and  the  Man  (Singapore:  World  Scientific,  1996),  88. 
"'  Schwinger.  Introduction  and  Selected  Topics  in  Source  Theory.  230-231. 
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probability  that  a  particle  that  is  created  is  large,  and  vice  versa.  The 
source,  when  quantified,  becomes  an  idealization  of  the  experimental 
procedure  used  to  produce  a  particle. 

Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields 

Schwinger  intended  his  textbook  Particles.  Sources,  and  Fields  for  the 
student  uninitiated  with  operator  field  theory  and  5-matrix  theory:  "i  think 
it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  such  acquaintance  with  the  liberating  ideas 
of  source  theory  occur  before  exposure  to  one  of  the  current  orthodoxies  has 
warped  him  past  the  elastic  limit.""  It  is  significant  that  Schwinger  decided 
to  write  a  textbook.  Not  only  did  it  provide  a  "guidebook"  for  this  new 
formulation  of  particle  physics,  a  mathematically  distinct  formulation  from 
the  two  commonly  used  and  understood  formulations,  but  it  also  provided 
a  way  to  enroll  younger  physicists  into  a  particular  methodological  and 
philosophical  program.  In  the  preface  to  his  textbook,  Schwinger  revealed  his 
strong  personal  convictions  for  the  future  of  source  theory,  and  the  inadequacy 
of  the  existing  models.  He  refused  to  give  a  historical  account,  providing 
instead  priority  to  new  ideas  and  techniques,  because  "it  would  have  been 
too  distracting  if  constant  reference  to  techniques  for  which  obsolescence  is 
intended  hud  accompanied  the  development  of  the  new  approach."  ^- 

In  fact,  spreading  the  gospel  of  source  theory  was  so  important  that  in 
his  first  letter  querying  Addison-Wesley's  interest  in  becoming  his  publisher, 
Schwinger  made  four  demands:  "all  possible  speed  in  publication,"  "freedom 
from  arbitrary  editorial  interference,"  "widespread  advertising,"  and  "low 
price."  This  book  was  his  piece  de  resistance,  his  "highly  personal  reaction" 
to  particle  physics.  Even  more  importantly,  in  this  letter  Schwinger 
emphasized  his  desire  to  "keep  cost  from  standing  in  the  way  of  its  widespread 
distribution,"  so  that  instructors  and  graduate  students  must  learn  of  the  book's 
existence. '' 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  textbook  publishers  responded  to  the  demand 
generated  by  the  rise  in  graduate-level  enrollments  in  physics  by  publishing 
an  increasing  number  of  textbooks  and  lectures.  The  physicist  Geoffrey  Chew 
and  his  student  Maurice  Jacob  published  their  summer  school  lecture  notes 
cost  effectively:  "Photo-offset  printing  is  used  throughout,  and  the  books  are 


"  Schwinger,  Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields.  Volume  /,  ///'. 

'-  Ibid.,  /\'.  Emphasis  added. 

'''  Julian  Schwinger  to  Melbourne  W.  Cumniings,  26  November  1969,  in  the  Julian 

Seymorc  Schwinger  Papers  in  UCLA  Special  Collections  (Collection  371,  Box  17, 

Folder  I ).  From  here  on,  I  will  write  this  as  JSS,  Box  17,  Folder  1 .  This  was  not 

an  uncommon  practice  at  this  time.  The  phrase  "highly  personal  reaction"  is  in 

Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields.  Volume  /,  ///. 
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paperbound,  in  order  to  speed  publication  and  reduce  costs.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  books  will  thereby  be  within  the  tinancial  reach  of  graduate  students  in 
this  country  and  abroad."  ^^  David  Kaiser  has  noted  that  most  of  the  new 
texts  were  not  all  advocating  a  single  "theory"  — as  we  have  seen  there  was 
no  single  theory  accepted  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  community— but  rather 
focused  on  presenting  "techniques." ''  Many  of  those  publishing  were  staking 
their  claim  in  the  future  of  physics.  The  situation  of  the  post-war  physics 
community  created  an  opening  for  the  publication  of  new  textbooks.  Not 
only  did  publishers  approach  physicists  to  write  textbooks,  but  the  growth  of 
new  theories  provided  those  with  different  views  a  market  in  which  to  express 
them. 

Schwinger's  demand  for  freedom  from  arbitrary  editorial  influence 
indicates  that,  Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields  was  not  a  standard  textbook. 
Schwinger's  message  was  conveyed  from  the  start,  with  his  epigraph: 
"If  you  can't  join  'em,  beat  'em."  His  book  is  an  offensive  challenge 
to  the  scientific  establishment.  These  few  words  reveal  the  position 
that  Schwinger  abided  by  for  the  much  of  the  rest  of  his  career.  He 
was  not  making  nice  or  backing  down.  Instead,  setting  himself  up  for 
conflict,  Schwinger  did  not  write  this  text  seeking  the  approval  of  the 
larger  scientific  establishment;  indeed,  he  deemed  both  operator  field 
theorists  and  ^-matrix  theorists  part  of  the  problem.  Schwinger  thought 
that  the  advocates  of  these  theories  were  "warping"  uninitiated  student 
minds  beyond  repair;  Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields  was  designed  to  save 
them. 

Though  Schwinger  was  discontent  with  the  complexity  of  operator 
field  theory,  source  theory  was  not  the  necessary  result.  We  must  wonder, 
then,  what  experiences  and  resources  Schwinger  drew  on  that  led  to  his 
phenomenological  stance.  At  least  some  of  the  origins  of  this  outlook 
can  be  traced  to  Schwinger's  war  work."'  In  1942,  while  a  professor 
at  Purdue  University,  none  other  than  physics  luminary  Hans  Bethe 
recruited  Schwinger  to  the  MIT  Radiation  Laboratory  that  summer.  The 
group  Schwinger  headed  was  charged  with  developing  a  usable  account 
of  microwave  networks.  Because  the  high  frequency  of  microwaves 
rendered  existing  methods  were  rendered  useless  Schwinger  returned  to 
the  basic  and  fundamental  Maxwell  equations,  which  he  was  dismayed  to 
realize  contained  unnecessary  information.   He  later  wrote. 


'■*  Kaiser,  "Nuclear  Democracy,"  257. 

'^  See  chapter  7  in  David  Kaiser,  Drawing:,  Theories  Apart:  The  Dispersion  of 

Feynman  Diagrams  in  Postwar  Physics  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press, 

2005). 

'''  Schwinger,  "Julian  Schwinger's  Approach  to  Particle  Theory,"  19. 
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As  far  as  any  particular  problem  is  concerned,  one  is  only  interested 
in  the  propagation  of  just  a  few  modes  in  the  wave  guide.  A  limited 
number  of  quantities  that  can  be  measured  or  calculated  tell  you  how 
these  few  modes  behave  and  exactly  what  the  system  is  doing.  " 

Rather  than  working  from  abstract  theory,  Schwinger  began  to  use 
practical  representations,  simple  circuits,  which  mimicked  the  desired 
field  behavior.  These  circuits  were  symbols  (what  Schwinger  would 
sometimes  call  "idealizations")  rather  than  actual  explanations  of  how 
things  worked. 

Historian  Peter  Galison  has  draw  n  attention  to  the  fact  that  Schwinger 
was  placed  in  a  location  where  he  assimilated  some  engineering  culture. 
He  argues  that  during  his  time  at  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  Schwinger 
had  constructed  for  himself  a  meeting  point  between  physicists  and 
engineers,  and  equivalently,  between  Maxwellian  field  theory  and  radio 
engineering.  ^^  This  time  in  Boston  was  necessary  for  Schwinger  to  gain 
hands-on  experience  connecting  data  to  theory.  I  argue  that  this  work 
connects  up  nicely  with  source  theory.  Schwinger's  work  on  source  theory 
draws  upon  the  practice  he  had  at  the  Radiation  Lab  using  the  engineering 
method  of  studying  input-output  relations.  A  source  is  precisely  that,  an 
idealization  which  represents  the  creation  of  a  particle  "through  the  net 
balance  between  what  enters  and  what  leaves  the  collision."''' 

Schwinger  credited  his  famed  later  work  on  renormalization  to  this 
period: 

The  waveguide  investigations  showed  the  utility  of  organizing  a  theory 
to  isolate  those  inner  structural  aspects  that  are  not  probed  under  the 
given  experimental  circumstances....  And  it  is  this  viewpoint  that 
[led  me]  to  the  quantum  electrodynamics  concept  of  self-consistent 
subtraction  or  renormalization.^" 

Importantly,  when  Schwinger  later  denounced  renormalization  and 
operator  field  theory,  he  then  used  this  same  experience  at  the  Radiation 
Laboratory  to  explain  the  motivation  for  source  theory: 

I  want  to  argue  that  we  should  adopt  a  pragmatic  engineering  approach. 
What  we  should  not  do  is  to  try  to  begin  with  some  fundamental 


"  Schwinger.  "Julian  Schwinger's  Approach  to  Particle  Theory."  19. 
'•*  See  Galison.  Image  and  Logic.  820-828 

'''  Schwinger.  Introduction  and  Selected  Topics  in  Source  Theory.  231 . 
*'  Galison.  Image  and  Logic.  826. 
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theory  and  calculate.  As  we  saw,  this  is  not  the  best  thing  to  do  even 
when  you  have  a  fundamental  theory  [i.e.  like  Maxwell's  equations 
in  the  Rad  LabJ,  and  if  you  don't  have  one  [i.e.  like  in  high  energy 
physics],  it's  certainly  the  wrong  thing  to  do.  ^' 

This  period  of  Schwinger's  life  was  formative  in  his  later  views  on 
how  to  approach  physics. 

While  at  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  Schwinger's  isolationist  tendencies 
revealed  themselves.  Though  he  was  around  the  Radiation  Laboratory,  he 
worked  mainly  with  a  select  few  collaborators,  such  as  Harold  Levine  and 
Nathan  Marcuvitz.  For  the  rest,  he  organized  a  lecture  series.  At  nights, 
Schwinger  would  solve  problems  left  for  him  on  his  desk,  and  wander  the 
halls  and  solve  problems  left  on  chalkboards.  Isolation  was  not  specific  to  this 
period  in  Schwinger's  life,  but  endemic  to  his  being. 

From  early  in  his  career  in  physics,  Schwinger  was  afraid  of  domination. 
When  Schwinger  was  sent  by  LI  Rabi  in  1937  to  Wisconsin  to  study  with 
Breit  and  Wigner,  he  started  doing  most  of  his  work  at  night  so  that  he  would 
not  be  "dominated."^-  He  said  the  same  thing  about  Oppenheimer  when  he 
went  to  Berkeley  to  work."*'  After  he  got  married  in  1947,  after  the  war  had 
ended,  people  noticed  that  Schwinger's  isolationist  tendencies  had  heightened. 
Historian  Silvan  Schweber  notes: 

The  contrast  between  Schwinger  before  and  during  the  war  and  the  later 
Schwinger  merits  comments.  The  warm  and  affectionate  encomium  of 
his  prewar  and  wartime  colleagues  and  acolytes  is  markedly  different  in 
tone  from  the  criticisms  of  his  students  at  Harvard.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  while  most  of  the  papers  Schwinger  wrote  before  and  during  the 
war  were  collaborative  efforts,  the  majority  of  his  papers  on  work  done 
after  the  war  were  written  by  himself...  All  this  reflects  his  working  style 
after  the  war:  he  becomes  more  and  more  a  loner.  There  is  a  tragic  aspect 
to  Schwinger's  life  after  1950,  for  he  becomes  progressively  more  and 
more  isolated  from  the  physics  community... Schwinger's  personality 
was  undoubtedly  a  factor.  David  Saxon  has  observed  that  "Schwinger 
always  wanted  to  do  everything  for  himself,  by  himself.  And  he  would 
want  to  do  it  his  own  way.  He  insisted  on  doing  it  his  own  way.""'"' 

Isolation  provided  a  way  for  Schwinger  to  remain  independent  — his  work 
would  remain  protected  from  the  influences  of  dominating  personalities 


""  Schwinger,  "Julian  Schwinger's  Approach  to  Particle  Theory."  19. 

^-  Schweber,  QED,  285.  Also  see  pages  19  and  20  of  the  transcript  "Reminisces  of 

the  Thirties."  videotaped  on  29  March  1984  and  in  JSS,  Box  7,  Folder  28. 

''  Ibid.,  289. 

^Mbid..  370-371. 
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and  mainstream  ideas.  It  is  partly  out  of  this  ability  to  work  outside  of  the 
mainstream,  and  his  insistence  of  doing  everything  himself,  that  Schwinger 
was  able  to  craft  source  theory. 

Schwinger  had  already  predicted  that  his  textbook,  published  in  1970, 
would  be  a  hard  sell  for  physicists.  In  1966  he  was  able  to  successfully  apply 
source  theory  to  pion  physics,  which  he  saw  as  an  encouraging  sign.  However, 
he  felt  others  were  not  appreciative  of  the  significance  of  this  accomplishment, 
and  Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields  was  written  to  remedy  the  situation.^'  The 
work  concludes  on  a  defensive  but  cautiously  optimistic  tone,  with  a  short 
dialogue  between  Harold  -  an  imaginary  student  -  and  Schwinger: 

H:  How  can  it  be  the  end  of  the  book?  You  have  hardly  begun.  There 
are  any  number  of  additional  topics  I  should  like  to  see  developed  from 
the  viewpoint  of  source  theory.  And  think  of  the  field  day  you  will  give 
the  reviewers,  who  usually  prefer  to  list  all  the  subjects  not  included  in  a 
volume  rather  that  discuss  what  it  does  contain. 

S:  Quite  true.  But  we  have  reached  the  point  of  transition  to  the  next 
dynamical  level.  And.  since  this  volume  is  ready  of  a  reasonable  size, 
and  many  of  the  ideas  of  source  theory  are  in  it.  if  hardly  fully  developed 
and  applied,  it  seems  better  to  put  it  before  the  public  as  the  first  volume 
of  a  series.  Hopefully,  the  next  volume  will  be  prepared  in  time  to  meet 
the  growing  demand  tor  more  Source  Theory.  ^'' 

Schwinger  eventually  did  publish  a  second  volume  of  Particles,  Sources, 
and  Fields  in  1973  -  but  that  was  after  a  damning  reception  of  the  first. 

Arthur  S.  Wightman,  a  Princeton  physicist,  began  his  condemnation  of  the 
book  by  stating  the  mathematical  and  intellectual  demands  the  "Schwingerian 
code"  places  on  a  student  will  likely  "baffle  or  hornswoggle."  This  comment 
is  revealing.  Schwinger  refused  to  use  diagrams  of  any  sort  in  his  book, 
preferring  instead  to  express  formalism  through  series  of  equations. 

M(Mco\cr.  PdiiK  l<\.  Sunn  cs.  and  Fields  advocated  a  complete  rejection 
of  opcra((M  field  thcor\  anil  .S matrix  theory,  both  theories  that,  by  this  time, 
physicists  had  become  lannliar  na\  igaling.  Instead,  Schwinger  proposed  that 
readers  accept  not  onI\  the  philosophical  basis  undergirding  his  theory  and  2l 
new  framework  \'ov  working  problems,  but  also  required  that  readers  learn  to 
use  his  unfamiliar  computational  tools.  ^'  The  reception  of  Schwinger's  early 
work  in  source  theory  did  not  proceed  the  way  Schwinger  envisioned  it.  A 
peer  reviewer  for  Physical  Review  Letters  rejected  one  of  Schwinger's  early 


'*''  Schwinger.  Particles.  Sources,  and  Fields,  Volunie  /.  ///. 

^'  Ibid.,  406. 

"•^  Mchra  and  Milton.  Clin\bin^  the  Mountain.  481 . 
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papers  partly  because  he  saw  the  work  as  using  the  Lagrangian  "in  lowest 
order  only."  In  the  traditional  operator  field  theory  paradigm,  Lagrangians 
were  operators,  thus  having  higher  order  corrections.  But  Schwinger's 
source  theory  fundamentally  rejected  the  use  of  operators,  and  instead  used 
the  Lagrangian  as  ^  function.  ^^  Steven  Weinberg  said  that  he  did  not  pick 
up  source  theory  in  the  decade  after  its  introduction  because  he  found  the 
conceptual  framework  "'unfamiliar."^''  The  reviewer  Wightman  was  not 
willing  to  give  up  on  the  existing  methods,  and  learn  to  navigate  new  waters, 
on  the  grounds  that  "the  evidence  offered  for  computational  power  of  the 
source  method  is  not  convincing.'"^"  In  brief,  the  costs  did  not  outweigh  the 
benefits.  The  rejection  of  Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields  was  devastating;  two 
of  Schwinger's  former  students  characterized  the  reaction  to  source  theory  as 
"nearly  universally  negative."'' 

Schwinger  did  not  take  Wightman's  criticism  lying  down.  Schwinger 
responded  head-on  to  Wightman's  review  by  sending  a  response  to  Science, 
critiquing  the  critique.  In  this  retaliation,  Schwinger  addressed  Wightman's 
specific  concerns,  and  then  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  source  theory  that  was 
problematic,  but  rather  the  rigidity  of  Wightman's  mathematical  foundations 
that  inhibited  "real  research." 

The  reviewer's  comments  on  it  are  quite  predictable.  He  is  simply  not 
interested  in  the  physically  oriented  source  theory;  he  prefers  his  own 
mathematical  viewpoint...  The  reviewer  is  not  impressed  with  the 
computational  power  of  source  theory  as  illustrated  in  the  book  and, 
as  Harold  anticipated,  wishes  to  examine  calculations  that  are  outside 
the  province  of  the  first  volume.  I  do  understand  the  desire  to  see  more 
incisive  tests  of  the  method,  and  I  am  hard  at  work  on  the  second  volume. . . 
The  most  revealing  indication  of  the  constraints  under  which  the  reviewer 
labored  is  contained  in  the  pronouncement  of  the  last  sentence:  "...the 
theory  is  too  plastic."  Source  theory  is  a  working  physicist's  tool.  It  is 
flexible;  it  is  adapted  to  the  tentative  probings  that  are  the  path  of  real 
research.  To  the  overly  mathematical,  who  can  only  understand  a  fixed 
structure,  laid  down  in  advance,  all  this  is  anathema. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  long  before  source  theory  clearly  shows  its 
superiority  through  its  ability  to  break  with  rigid  preconceptions." 

The  journal  Science  declined  publishing  Schwinger's  response,  though, 

^'^  Julian  Schwinger  to  George  L.  Trigg,  editor  of  Physical  Review  Letters  (March 

1%7),.AS5.  Box  17,  Folder  1. 

■*"  Mehra  and  Milton,  Clinihini^  the  Mountain,  474. 

^"  A.S.  Wightman.  "The  Source  Method,"  Science  1 7 1  (1 97 1 ):  889-890. 

'^'  Mehra  and  Milton,  Climbing  the  Mountain,  481. 

"  "A  Reply  to  a  Book  Review"  in  JSS,  Box  10,  Folder  1 1 . 
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saying  that  the  difference  between  Wightman  and  Schwinger  was  one  of 
"judgment  and  opinion"  on  the  theory  itself,  and  thus  required  a  different 
forum  for  discussion. '' 

In  the  face  of  an  initial  unfavorable  reception.  Schwinger  did  not  stop  his 
work  on  source  theory.  The  "If  you  can"t  join  "em.  beat  'em"  epigraph  in 
Particles,  Sources,  and  Fields  displays  his  willingness  to  go  against  the  grain. 
One  of  his  former  students  Jack  Ng  recalled:  "He  stuck  staunchly  to  his 
source  theory  approach  to  the  end.  Some  would  charge  him  of  stubbornness. 
Curiously,  I  think  he  would  have  gladly  pled  guilty  to  that.  'Stubborn?  Who 
isn't?"  he  used  to  ask  me."'  '^  Schwinger  continued  working  on  source  theory  for 
years.  In  one  of  his  early  works  elaborating  source  theory  after  the  publication 
of  his  textbook,  Schwinger  proposed  the  existence  of  dyons  — dual-charged 
particles  accorded  fractional  electric  charges. "'  However,  not  only  had  these 
particles  not  been  observed;  there  also  was  no  direct  experimental  evidence 
to  suggest  their  reality.  Schwinger"s  phenomenological  approach  denounced 
the  5-matrix  model  because  it  assumed  that  there  was  no  substructure  to  the 
particles.  Did  the  theory  of  dyons  do  something  similar,  assume  the  existence 
of  a  dyon  substructure  to  particles  when  there  was  no  direct  experimental 
evidence?  Part  of  Schwinger"s  phenomenological  outlook  was  separating  the 
speculative  from  the  theoretical,  and  the  article  on  dyons  was  no  exception: 

A  conceivable  dynamical  inteipretation  of  the  subnuclear  world  has  been 
erected  on  the  basis  of  the  speculative  but  theoretically  well-founded 
hypothesis  that  electric  and  magnetic  charge  can  reside  on  a  single 
particle.  I  hope  that  these  suggestive,  if  inadequate,  arguments  will  be 
sufficiently  persuasive  to  encourage  a  determined  experimental  quest  for 
the  portal  to  this  unknown  new  world  of  matter,  for: 

Nothing  is  too  wonderful  to  he  true,  if  it  he  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  in  such  thiiifis  as  these,  experiment 
is  the  best  test  of  such  consistency. 

-Faraday  -^ 

The  separation  of  theory  and  speculation  is  important  in  Schwinger's 
phenomenology.  However,  as  the  Faraday  quotation  reveals,  speculation  can 


''JSS,  Box  17.  Folder  7. 

"^^  Y.  Jack  Ng.  "Schwinging  a  Sorcerer's  Wand:  Julian  and  I."  in  Y.  Jack  Ng.  ed.. 

Julian  Schwinger:  The  Physicist,  the  Teacher  and  the  Man  (Singapore:  World 

Scientific.  1996).  120. 

'^'^  Julian  Schwinger.  "A  magnetic  model  of  matter."  Science  165  (1969):  757-761. 

'"ibid..  761. 
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be  useful  too.  It  can  lead  to  experimental  tests  and  perhaps  to  new  theories. 
As  we  shall  see,  Schwinger  came  to  embrace  another  particular  speculation— 
a  mechanism  for  cold  fusion. 

Conflicts  in  Physics 

In  1977,  a  few  years  after  he  had  left  Harvard  for  UCLA,  Schwinger 
presented  a  lecture  on  the  convoluted  history  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  matter 
-  tracing  the  topic  from  its  Greek  origins  to  Einstein.  Titled  "Conflicts  in 
Physics,"  this  work  reveals  a  belief  that  science  is  a  process  invoh  ing  fallible 
human  nature,  a  strong  conformist  culture,  and  vicious  competition.'  The 
lecture  on  the  history  of  science  not  only  re\  cals  .Scliw  ingcrs  \  ieu  of  scientilic 
process  in  the  days  of  Boltzmann  and  Lord  Raylcigh.  but.  more  importantly,  it 
is  a  thinly-disguised  indictment  the  operation  oi  science  \\\  \^)11.  Ihe  lecture 
provides  a  glimpse  into  what  Schwinger  saw  ■urong"  about  the  scientilic 
community  within  which  he  operated,  but  it  is  also  a  statement  about  how 
science  ought  to  operate. 

The  lecture  begins  by  quoting  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  Science  about  the 
importance  of  open  controversies  in  science.  Beyond  simply  denouncing  the 
concealing  of  disputes  within  science,  the  letter  noted  that  such  concealment 
is  harmful  because  it  closes  the  true  workings  of  science  to  the  public: 

Science  is  a  means  of  systematically  challenging  the  concepts  of  reality 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  those  whose  conceptions  are  challenged  will 
become  personally  involved  in  controversy.  Given  the  enthusiasm, 
commitment,  and  dedication  that  the  practice  of  science  demands,  the 
existence  of  tights  and  rivalries  can  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  vitality  in  a  field. 
Science's  bad  press  will  grow  worse  as  long  as  the  public  continues  to 
believe  that  scientific  "truth"  is  found  scattered  about  the  landscape  like  so 
many  Easter  eggs  and  is  merely  picked  up  by  cooperative,  truth-seeking 
scientists.  Scientific  progress  results  from  the  constant  competition  of 
ideas,  with  the  best  ideas  (and  scientists)  emerging  as  successful.  ''^ 

For  Schwinger,  at  the  heart  of  it,  science  is  about  finding  a  proper 


"  In  the  introduction  to  Schwinger's  popular  science  book,  he  notes  "science  is 
a  human  activity,  with  practitioners  who  share  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
all  people,  although  not  always  in  the  same  proportions."  In  Julian  Schwinger, 
Einstein's  Legacy:  Tlie  Unity  of  Space  and  Time  (New  York:  Scicnlilic  Xmerican 
Books,  Inc,  1986),.\7. 

^^  "Conflicts  in  Physics,"  1-2,  in  JSS,  Box  28,  Folder  14.  Schwinger  involved 
himself  in  educating  the  public  about  science  by  working  on  a  BBC  production  and 
by  writing  a  popular  science  book  based  on  the  BBC  production  titled  Einstein's 
Legacy. 
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conception  of  reality.  His  phenomenological  outlook  provided  him  the  means 
to  do  this  — retaining  the  physical  world  in  theories  by  a  process  of  symbolic 
idealization.  Fundamental  to  source  theory  was  abstracting  reality,  the  particle 
collisions  used  by  experimenters  to  test  nature,  into  mathematical  formulas. 
And  as  evidenced  by  the  introduction  of  source  theory  into  a  discipline  where 
many  other  theories  were  present,  science  is  about  competition. 

In  the  heart  of  the  lecture,  dealing  with  the  discovery  and  eventual 
acceptance  of  the  rise  of  the  kinetic  theory  of  matter,  Schwinger  notes  two 
pieces  of  scientific  work  that  had  been  ignored  by  their  contemporaries,  works 
that  contained  ideas  that  were  to  be  eventually  vindicated.  John  Herapath's 
1820  paper  "A  Mathematical  Inquiry  in  to  the  Causes,  Laws,  and  Principal 
Phenomena  of  Heath,  Gases,  Gravitation,  Etc."  proposed  a  kinetic  theory 
that  could  explain  numerous  physical  phenomena.  However  the  Royal 
Society  did  not  publish  the  paper.  The  reason  Schwinger  cited:  the  paper 
was  too  speculative  and  without  experimental  justification.  "Any  scientist," 
Schwinger  emphasized  to  his  audience,  "who  has  had  to  suffer  the  critical 
remarks  of  a  referee  of  his  paper  will  sympathize." ''  Speculation,  Schwinger 
argues,  is  good  for  science,  as  it  can  lead  the  way  to  fundamental  theories. 
The  second  paper  was  by  John  James  Waterson,  sent  to  the  Royal  Society  in 
1845,  and  also  not  published  at  that  time.  It  contained  a  direct  connection 
between  temperature  and  energy.  It  was  not  until  1892  that  Lord  Rayleigh 
found  and  published  the  paper,  with  an  apology,  an  episode  with  which 
Schwinger  identified: 

"The  history  of  this  paper  suggests  that  highly  speculative  investigations, 
especially  by  an  unknow  n  author,  are  best  brought  before  the  world  through 
some  other  channel  than  a  scientific  society,  which  naturally  hesitates  to 
admit  into  its  printed  records  matter  of  uncertain  value.  Perhaps  one  may 
go  further  and  say  that  a  young  author  who  believes  himself  capable  of 
great  things  would  usually  do  well  to  secure  the  favourable  recognition  of 
the  scientific  world  by  work  whose  scope  is  limited,  and  whose  value  is 
easily  judged,  before  embarking  upon  higher  flights."  These  last  remarks 
of  Rayleigh  apply  equally  well  to  the  scientific  establishment  of  today.  A 
young  author,  or  indeed  an  older  one.  who  departs  from  confonnity  with 
the  main  stream  of  scientific  opinion  does  so  at  his  peril.''" 

Of  course,  we  can  see  Schwinger  presenting  himself  as  taking  the  advice 
of  the  great  Rayleigh.  He  established  himself  with  the  renormalization  of 
quantum  electrodynamics,  and  on  the  podium  in  Sweden,  accepting  the 
Nobel  Prize,  he  began  to  envision  his  "higher  flights." 


'"  "Conflicts  in  Physics,"  4  in  JSS,  Box  28.  Folder  14. 
"*'  "Conflicts  in  Physics."  8  in  755.  Box  28,  Folder  14. 
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The  elaboration  of  the  histories  of  the  two  papers  highlights  the 
"pettiness  of  individual  men  and  the  arrogance  of  institutions"  but  they 
also  raise  the  concept  of  the  non-linearity  of  science,  where  a  discarded 
notion  or  idea  can  eventually  reemerge."'  Schwinger  cited  Boltzmann 
exclaiming,  "I  am  conscious  of  being  only  an  individual  struggling  weakly 
against  the  stream  of  time.  But  it  still  remains  in  my  power  to  contribute 
in  such  a  way  that,  when  the  theory  of  gases  is  again  revived,  not  too 
much  will  have  to  be  rediscovered... One  regrets  almost  that  one  must 
pass  away  before  their  decision."''-  Threaded  throughout  this  text  is  a 
sense  that  unpopular  ideas  can  eventually  vindicate  themselves,  becoming 
central  to  the  scientific  community,  regardless  of  their  initial  unfavorable 
reception.  Schwinger  must  have  felt  the  same  with  his  source  theory. 
His  closing  lines  sum  up  his  current  view  of  science,  his  history  lesson 
informed  by  these  beliefs: 

If  my  history  lesson  has  done  nothing  else,  it  should  have  reminded 
you  that,  during  any  given  period  in  the  evolving  history  of  physics, 
the  prevailing,  main  line,  climate  of  opinion  was  likely  as  not  to  be 
wrong,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  later  developments.  And  yet,  in  those 
earlier  times,  with  relatively  few  individuals  involved,  change  did 
occur,  but  slowly. ..What  is  fundamentally  different  in  the  present 
day  situation  in  high  energy  physics  is  that  large  numbers  of  workers 
are  involved,  with  corresponding  pressures  to  conformity  and 
resistance  to  any  deflection  in  direction  of  the  main  stream,  and  that 
the  time  scale  of  one  scientific  generation  is  much  too  long  for  the 
rapid  pace  of  experimental  discovery.  I  also  have  a  secret  feaQkthat 
new  generations  may  not  necessarily  have  the  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  dissident  ideas. 

1  can  only  echo  the  heart-felt  cry  of  Boltzmann,  "Who  sees  the 
future?  Let  us  have  free  scope  for  all  directions  of  research;  away 
with  dogmatism."''' 

A  sense  of  despair  for  the  direction  of  physics  comes  through  in  this 
passage.     Perhaps  it  is  his  "secret  fear"  which  motivated  Schwinger's 

'•'  "Conllicts  in  Physics,"  9  in  JSS,  Box  28,  Folder  14. 

''-  "Conflicts  in  Physics,"  12  in  JSS,  Box  28,  Folder  14.  This  idea  was  not  new  to 
Schwinger  in  1977.  He  had  made  similar  remarks  eadier:  "Now  lin  19671,  here 
then  was  the  point  which  1  began  to  appreciate,  that  it  was  possible  — in  fact,  it 
was  something  desirable  — to  move  against  the  current  of  what  was  then  generally 
accepted  thought,  that  what  one's  colleagues  believed  at  a  particular  moment  of  time 
was  not  necessarily  the  actual,  effective,  eventual  development  of  thought  in  the 
realm  of  physical  theory."  In  Mehra  Milton,  Climbing  the  mountain.  456. 
"'  "Conllicts  in  Physics".  18-19  in  JSS,  Box  28.  Folder  14. 
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interest  to  engage  with  ideas  unpopular  with  the  mainstream,  ideas  such 
as  cold  fusion. 

On  23  March  1989,  Martin  Fleishmann  and  Stanley  Pons  -  two  chemists 
at  the  University  of  Utah  -  held  a  press  conference  announcing  the  discovery 
of  "cold  fusion,"  the  ability  to  create  fusion  at  room  temperature.  Their 
simple  apparatus  required  only  some  heavy  water,  a  palladium  cathode,  a 
platinum  anode,  lithium  salt,  and  a  battery.  The  press  had  a  field  day  with  this 
"revolutionary"  announcement,  and  it  was  not  long  before  scientists  around 
the  globe  were  trying  to  recreate  the  experiment  with  what  little  knowledge 
they  were  able  to  gather  from  media  accounts.''"' 

One  of  these  scientists  was  Julian  Schwinger.  Printed  on  1  May  1989,  a 
couple  of  weeks  after  being  written,  Schwinger's  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  outlined  a  potential  explanation  for  cold  fusion  — and  a  simple 
experiment  to  test  it. ''"  He  cast  a  broad  net,  asking  if  "someone,  with  access  to 
an  apparatus  producing  heat  and  neutrons,  [could]  please  look  at  the  evolved 
gases  to  see  whether  Helium-4  is  present?  Should  it  be  — and  mindful  of  the 
large  energy  released  in  this  reaction  — are  there  sufficient  numbers  to  account 
for  the  heat  generated?"  It  is  not  completely  surprising  that  Schwinger  used 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  voice  his  ideas.  Pons  and  Fleishmann  held  their  press 
conference  before  submitting  their  results  to  a  peer-reviewed  journal.  Attempts 
at  replication  were  confronted  with  simple  problems  such  as  determining  the 
size  of  the  electrodes,  how  long  the  experiment  should  run.  and  whether  the 
lithium  salt  could  be  substituted.""  Schwinger's  initial  interest  in  cold  fusion 
was  compelling  enough  to  have  him  write  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


'"*  For  general  introductions  to  the  cold  fusion  saga  from  the  history  of  science 
standpoint,  see  chapter  4  of  Harry  Collins  and  Trevor  Pinch.  The  Golem:  What  You 
Should  Know  ohout  Science,  Second  Edition  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press, 
1998);  Chapter  4  of  Thomas  F.  Gieryn.  Cultural  Boundaries  of  Science:  Credibility 
on  the  Line  (Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  1999);  Bruce  V.  Lewenstein, 
"Cold  Fusion  and  Hot  History,"  Osiris,  2'"'  Series  7  (1992):  135-163;  Bart  Simon, 
"Undcad  Science:  Making  Sense  of  Cold  Fusion  after  the  (arti)fact."  Social  Studies  of 
Science  29,  no.  1  (1999):  61-85. 

'''Julian  Schwinger.  "Table  Top  Fusion"  Los  Angeles  Time.  May  1 .  1989.  The 
handwritten  version  -  slightly  different  -  is  in  JSS,  Box  4.  Folder  15.  Eugene  Mallove 
suggests  in  his  account  that  because  Schwinger  could  not  get  in  touch  with  Pons,  he 
resorted  to  turning  to  a  public  forimi.  In  Eugene  F.  Mallove.  Fire  from  Ice:  Searching 
for  the  Truth  Behind  the  Cold  Fusion  Furor  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons.  hic. 
1991).81. 

'■''  Collins  and  Pinch,  The  Golem.  68.  In  fact.  Collins  and  Pinch  note  that  scientists 
were  receiving  their  infomiation  from  myriad  informal  sources  such  as  email  and 
telephone  conversations.  In  the  midst  of  the  flood  of  requests  for  more  information, 
after  the  press  conference.  Pons  and  Fleishmann's  were  accused  of  deliberate  secrecy. 
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This  letter  was  just  the  beginning  of  Schvvinger's  fascination  with  cold 
fusion.  In  his  archived  papers,  collected  after  his  death,  there  were  numerous 
newspaper,  magazine,  and  journal  articles  related  to  cold  fusion.  ''^  The  dates 
of  these  publications  span  until  close  to  his  death  in  1994.  Nearing  the  end  of 
March,  1990,  Schwinger  attended  the  First  Annual  Conference  on  Cold  Fusion 
(ICCFl)  in  Salt  Lake  City.  And  in  December  1993,  he  had  a  paper  read  for 
him  at  ICC4.  Schwinger,  historically,  did  not  like  to  sign  petitions.''**  He, 
however,  signed  a  petition  to  the  Science,  Space  and  Technology  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  arguing  for  Congress  to  appropriate  a 
significant  amount  of  funding  for  further  research— a  minimum  of  $10 
million.''''  At  the  very  least,  these  facts  illustrate  is  a  passionate  interest  in 
cold  fusion,  one  that  outlived  the  media  hype  and  most  researchers  interest  in 
the  subject  matter.  ^" 

Julian  Schwinger 's  early  entrance  into  the  discussion  on  cold  fusion  was 
in  part  due  to  his  scientific  curiosity  -  how  cold  fusion  might  occur  -  but  as 
time  went  on,  his  fundamental  conviction  that  a  scientific  issue  should  not 
be  dismissed  outright  because  of  its  unpopularity  led  him  to  use  cold  fusion 
as  a  forum  to  express  his  own  contempt  for  some  features  of  the  existing 
scientific  establishment.  His  philosophical  phenomenology  tempered  his  own 
scientific  work  on  cold  fusion,  allowing  him  to  use  experimental  evidence  to 
point  to  a  potential  for  cold  fusion,  and  for  forming  hypotheses  to  explain  the 
mechanism  by  which  cold  fusion  operated. 

Although  Schwinger  never  staked  a  claim  for  or  against  the  actual 
reality  of  cold  fusion,  he  concerned  himself  with  finding  a  plausible 
mechanism  to  explain  the  experimental  data  that  had  been  generated.^' 
"Ordinary"  fusion  reactions  with  heavy  water  (D-D  reactions)  yield 
neutrons,  energy  in  the  form  of  a  y-ray,  ''He,  and  ^He.  Critics  of  cold 
fusion  noted  that  experiments  did  not  yield  neutrons  nor  energy  -  at  least 
not  in  the  amounts  warranted  by  their  analysis  of  the  reaction.  Schwinger, 
on  the  other  hand,  took  another  approach  to  the  problem  arguing  that  the 
reaction  which  drove  the  cold  fusion  was  not  the  D-D  reaction.  Rather, 
since  all  heavy  water  is  contaminated  with  ordinary  water,  there  could  be 


"JSS,  Box  4. 

'"*  Mehra  and  Milton,  Climbing  the  Mountaiiu  568. 

""  755,  Box  4.  Folder  10. 

^"  See,  for  example,  the  study  on  communication  during  the  cold  fusion  episode, 

\x\c\ud\x\g  figure  3  illustrating  the  number  of  media  and  scientific  publications  over 

time,  in  Bruce  V.  Levvenstcin.  "From  Fax  to  Facts:  Communication  in  the  Cold  Fusion 

Saga,"  Social  Studies  of  Science  25,  no.  3  (1995):  403-436. 

""  Schwinger,  unpublished  paper,  "Cold  Fusion  Theory:  A  Brief  History  of  Mine"  JSS, 

Box  9,  Folder  6. 
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a  reaction  between  a  proton  and  a  neutron,  yielding  'He  and  a  y-ray  of 
less  energy  than  in  the  D-D  reaction.  In  the  experiments,  however,  this  y- 
ray  is  not  detected.  Schwinger's  claim:  the  excess  energy  of  cold  fusion 
is  transferred  to  the  palladium  lattice  in  the  cathode  in  the  apparatus.  The 
lattice,  if  structured  in  a  special  state  of  high  uniformity,  can  absorb  the 
energy  released  in  the  fusion  reactions,  and  "that  energy  might  initiate  a 
chain  reaction  as  the  vibrations  of  the  excited  ions  bring  them  into  closer 
proximity.  This  burst  of  energy  will  continue  until  the  increasing  number 
of  irregularities  in  the  lattice  produce  a  shut-down."  -  In  other  words, 
cold  fusion. 

Schwinger  framed  his  popular  discussions  on  cold  fusion  by  noting  the 
problematic  nature  of  imposing  the  situation  of  hot  fusion  onto  that  of  cold 
fusion  — something  he  charged  the  critics  of  doing.  ^'  In  hot  fusion,  the 
Coulomb  repulsion  and  the  nuclear  forces  can  be  considered  separately; 
in  Schwinger's  cold  fusion,  one  cannot  treat  these  two  forces  as  separate 
entities,  but  rather  as  part  of  a  single  wavefunction.  ^^  Schwinger  then 
uses  arguments  involving  the  wavefunctions  for  low  energy  protons  and 
deutrons  to  construct  a  hypothesis  for  cold  fusion  he  found  plausible. 

It  is  the  plausibility  that  Schwinger  emphasized,  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  his  mechanism.  His  first  journal  publication  on  cold  fusion  was 
even  titled  "Cold  fusion:  a  hypothesis"  and  he  later  wrote 

This  is  a  primitive  reaction  to  what  may  be  a  very  sophisticated 
mechanism.  And  do  not  forget  the  failure  of  theory  to  predict,  and  then 
account  for  the  phenomenon  of  high  temperature  superconductivity.  I 
advance  the  idea  of  the  lattice  playing  a  vital  role  as  a  hypothesis.  Past 
experience  dictates  that  I  remind  you  that  a  hypothesis  is  not  something 
to  be  proved  mathematically.  Rather  it  is  a  basis  for  correlating  data  and 
for  proposing  new  tests,  which,  by  their  success  or  failure,  support  or 
discredit  the  validity  of  the  hypothesis,  h  is  the  essence  of  the  scientific 
method.  "^ 

as  well  as 


''-  On  page  5  in  an  lecture  titled  "A  Progress  Report:  Energy  Transfer  in  Cold  Fusion 

and  Sonoluminescence"  in  755.  Box  8.  Folder  6. 

'^  See  Schwinger's  reply  to  Physical  Review  Letters  which  criticizes  Referee  C  for  his 

or  her  "inability  to  understand  that  the  subject  is  COLD  fusion,  not  HOT  fusion."  in 

755,  Box  9,  Folder  6. 

^^  See  Julian  Schwinger.  "Cold  Fusion  — Does  it  have  a  Future?"  in  M.  Suzuki  and 

R.  Kubo,  eds..  Evohitionary  Trends  in  the  Physical  Sciences  (Berlin:  Springer- Verlag. 

1991). 

''^  Schwinger.  "Cold  fusion  — Does  it  have  a  future?"  174.  Emphasis  his. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  tentative,  provisional,  nature  of  these  considerations. 
But.  in  contrast  with  those  who  would  dismiss  the  very  possibility  of 
cold  fusion,  here,  at  least,  is  an  opening,  a  beginning  of  understanding. 
With  it  one  may,  some  day,  find  the  Holy  Grail  of  Cold  Fusion,  which  is 
accessible  only  to  those  of  pure  spirit.  ^^ 

Who  were  those  pure  of  spirit?  For  Sch winger,  they  were  those  who 
approached  science  in  the  same  fashion  that  he  did:  phenomenologically. 
One  tenet  of  his  phenomenology  was  raising  the  importance  of  experiments. 
From  the  start,  with  his  letter  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Schwinger  proposed 
experiments  to  test  his  theory,  and  he  built  his  theories  to  explain  experimental 
data.  A  second  tenet  was  to  separate  that  which  is  known  from  that  which 
is  speculation.  Schwinger  made  it  a  point  to  highlight  the  tentative  nature 
of  his  hypothesis.  The  use  of  speculation  was  not  verboten,  as  is  evidenced 
by  Schwinger's  speculation  of  dyons.  However  speculation  had  to  remain 
just  that,  and  not  confused  with  fundamental  knowledge.  A  second  and  more 
powerful  example  of  the  distinction  between  the  known  and  unknown  is  the 
line  that  Schwinger  drew  between  hot  and  cold  fusion.  Critics,  he  found, 
were  extrapolating  conditions  of  a  higher  energy  domain  into  a  lower  energy 
domain.  That  extrapolation  necessarily  involves  making  the  assumption 
that  nature  operates  similarly  in  both  regimes.  This  concern  echoes  one 
of  Schwinger's  critiques  of  quantum  field  theory:  an  operator  relies 
on  a  large  number  of  matrix  elements  (of  energy  and  momenta)  which 
lie  outside  the  domain  of  experimental  evidence.  "Unavoidably,"  he 
claimed,  "an  operator  field  theory  makes  reference  to  phenomena  in 
experimentally  unexplored  regions.""  Schwinger  speculated  about  cold 
fusion  without  losing  his  phenomenological  outlook.  In  truth,  it  was 
his  phenomenological  outlook  which  provided  him  justification  to  even 
consider  cold  fusion.  It  was  his  increasing  frustration  with  a  community 
that  could  not  see  eye-to-eye  on  this  matter  which  dominated  his  actions 
during  this  period. 

Similar  to  the  reception  of  his  source  theory,  the  reception  of  his  hypotheses 
for  the  mechanism  of  cold  fusion  were  negative.  His  first  publication,  "Cold 
fusion:  A  hypothesis"  (sent  in  August  1989)  was  rejected  in  October  from  the 
prestigious  Physical  Review  Letters.  All  three  anonymous  reviewers  asked 
for  more  detail  and  explanation.  One  found  the  submitted  article  "at  best  an 


'"  "Dijon  lecture"  delivered  on  2  February  1990.  in  .755.  Box  28,  Folder  13. 
"  Julian  Schwinger.  "A  Report  on  Quantum  Electrodynamics"  in  M.  Flato.  C. 
Fronsdal,  and  K.  Milton,  eds..  Selected  Papers  (1937-1976)  of  Julian  Schwinger 
(Dordrect:  D.  Rcidcl  Publishing  Company.  1979).  382. 
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introduction  to  a  hypothesis",  another  that  "it  is  nearly  without  substance", 
and  the  last  "strongly  recommend[ed]  that  this  paper  should  be  rejected."^** 
I  quote  at  length  from  Schwinger's  reply  to  the  editor  of  Physical  Review 
Letters: 

With  one  possible  exception,  the  reviewers  of  my  Letter  have  come  close 
to,  but  not  equaled,  to  arrogant  stupidity  of  an  earlier  PR  reviewer,  who 
wrote: 

"I  have  not  read  this  paper,  but  it  must  be  wrong." 

What,  pray,  in  my  55  years  of  not  unsuccessful  research  justified  such 
contempt?  I  submit  that  giving  anonymity  to  narrow  minded  specialists 
grants  them  a  license  to  kill. 

I  want  no  more  of  this.  Please  inform  whoever  might  be  interested 
that  1  resign  as  a  Member  and  Fellow  of  the  APS  1  American  Physical 
Society]. 

You  will,  of  course,  return  the  copyright  agreement  that  I  signed;  all 
rights  now  revert  to  me. 

Incidentally,  the  PACS  entry  (1987)  1 1 .  10  Mn  can  be  deleted.  There 
will  be  no  further  occasion  to  use  it. 

Schwinger.  ^'' 

In  this  reply,  Schwinger  was  relying  on  his  position  in  the  physics 
community  when  discussing  the  reviewers's  treatment  (calling  upon  his 
"not  unsuccessful  research").  He  took  the  referee  reports  personally.  By 
renouncing  his  membership  in  the  American  Physical  Society.  Schwinger  was 
in  essence  renouncing  its  peer  review  practices.  His  anger  was  so  great  that 
he  felt  the  need  to  add  to  the  letter  the  next  day:  "It  was  not  my  intention  to 
reply  to  the  referees.  But  the  feelings  of  outrage  at  injustice  did  not  go  away. 
So,  not  for  you,  or  them,  but  for  me,  as  catharsis."*^"  Importantly,  Schwinger 
suggested  that  the  third  referee,  the  most  damning  of  the  three,  be  "ejected" 
because  "All  you  can  expect  from  him/her  is  the  Party  line."**'  Unsavory 
ideas  -  hypotheses  -  attacked  simply  because  of  an  expectation  to  conform 
was  simply  unacceptable. 

His  visceral  reaction  to  Physical  Review  Letters  was  not  only  reminiscent  of 


'^  JSS,  Box  9.  Folder  6. 

^^  Julian  Schwinger  to  G.  Wells  (18  October  1989).  JSS,  Box  9,  Folder  6. 

»*"  Julian  Schwinger  to  G.  Wells  ( 1 8  October'  1989).  JSS,  Box  9.  Folder  6.  To  Eugene 

Mallove,  Schwinger  wrote  that  "Although  I  anticipated  rejection  1  was  staggered  by 

the  heights  (depths?)  to  which  the  calumny  reached."  in  Mallove.  Fire  from  Ice,  129. 

"^'755.  Box  9.  Folder  6. 
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his  reaction  to  his  source  theory  review;  Schwinger  himself  drew  a  connection 
when  he  asked  for  the  Physics  and  Astronomy  Classification  Scheme  entry 
11. 10  to  be  deleted.  That  was,  in  fact,  his  source  theory  entry  in  the  PACS 
index. 

Schwinger  was  able  to  get  the  rejected  paper  published  in  Zeitschrift  fiir 
Naturforschung.  However,  his  publication  troubles  did  not  end  there.  The  first 
of  what  was  to  be  three  papers  titled  "Nuclear  Energy  in  an  Atomic  Lattice" 
(NEAL  I)  was  sent  to  another  German  journal,  Zeitschrift  fiir  Pliysik  D,  which 
similarly  generated  three  highly  negative  reviews.  Unlike  Physical  Review 
Letters,  the  editor  sent  Schwinger  a  letter  noting  that  "Normally  I  would  have 
to  reject  the  manuscript  unless  a  substantial  modification  satisfying  the  referees 
could  be  made.  However,  the  present  case  is  very  special  and  you  certainly 
realise  the  delicacy  of  the  situation."**-  What  made  the  present  case  special  for 
Zeitschrift'^  editor  was  the  prestige  of  the  author  himself.  "^^  As  a  compromise, 
the  editor  included  the  unorthodox  disclaimer  before  the  article: 

Reports  on  cold  fusion  have  stirred  up  a  lot  of  activity  and  emotions 
in  the  whole  scientific  community  as  well  as  in  political  and  financial 
circles.  Enthusiasm  about  its  potential  usefulness  was  felt  but  also  severe 
criticism  has  been  raised.  If  in  such  a  situation  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
modem  physics  starts  to  attack  the  problem  in  a  profound  theoretical  way 
we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  explain  his  ideas 
and  to  present  his  case  to  a  broad  audience.  We  do,  however,  emphasize 
that  we  can  take  no  responsibility  for  the  correctness  of  either  the  basic 
assumptions  and  the  validity  of  the  conclusions  nor  of  the  details  of  the 
calculations.  We  leave  the  final  judgment  to  our  readers.  **"* 

The  disclaimer  was  only  to  be  used  once.  NEAL  II  and  NEAL  III  were 
also  rejected  by  Zeitschrift  fiir  Pliysik  D  reviewers  -  and  this  time  they  were 
not  published,  with  or  without  disclaimer.  **^ 

After  this  episode,   Schwinger  sent  most  of  his  publications  to  the 


"  JSS,  Box  28,  Folder  22. 

**'  Even  though  the  editor  of  Physical  Review  Letters  rejected  Schwinger 's  article, 

even  he  made  a  special  effort  to  explain  his  actions.    In  reply  to  the  angry  letter  that 

Schwinger  dashed  off  to  the  PRL,  the  editor  himself  wrote  a  special  reply  explaining  in 

detail  the  reasons  for  rejection  and  noting  that  "You  are  a  scientist  whose  contributions 

to  fundamental  physics  are  so  important,  and  whose  work  I  have  personally  viewed 

with  such  admiration,  that  I  especially  wanted  to  ti7  to  explain  our  actions  to  you,  to 

apologize  where  appropriate,  and,  I  hope,  to  convince  you  to  reconsider  the  drastic 

actions  stated  in  your  letter."  in  JSS,  Box  28.  Folder  13. 

**^  Julian  Schwinger.  "Nuclear  Energy  in  an  Atomic  Lattice  I."  Z.  Pliys  D  15  (1990): 

221. 

'^^  Mehra  and  Milton,  Clinihini;  the  Mountain,  552. 
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Proceedings  of  the  National  Academy  of  the  Sciences.  ^^  He  used  the  forum 
in  the  1950s  when  working  on  symbolic  atomic  measurement,  in  the  1970s 
to  expound  upon  source  theory,  and  in  the  1990s  to  present  some  extended 
hypotheses  on  cold  fusion.  "The  pressure  for  conformity  is  enormous," 
Schwinger  remarked  in  a  lecture  on  cold  fusion,  'The  replacement  of  impartial 
reviewing  by  censorship  will  be  the  death  of  science.""**^ 

Conclusion 

The  similarities  between  Schwinger's  work  on  cold  fusion  and  his  work 
on  source  theory  are  apparent.  In  both  he  worked  against  the  grain  of  the 
mainstream  community,  received  negative  reviews,  and  both  illuminate 
Schwinger's  increasing  despair  with  the  scientific  establishment,  in  particular, 
a  censoring  peer-review  system.  However  these  are  superficial  similarities, 
and  by  asking  the  questions  of  why  and  how  to  each,  we  can  hope  to  understand 
Schwinger  and  the  form  of  his  actions  better. 

A  confluence  of  events  opened  up  a  space  where  Schwinger  espoused  his 
more  radical  ideas  in  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  With  Schwinger's  involvement 
in  the  Radiation  Laboratory  during  World  War  II,  he  was  first  introduced  to  an 
approach  to  science  that  would  characterize  his  later  work:  phenomenology. 
The  crisis  in  physics  in  the  1960s,  replete  with  Schwinger's  own  disgust  of 
the  operator  field  theory's  distance  to  reality,  allowed  Schwinger  to  apply  the 
phenomenological  approach  to  particle  physics,  by  making  the  particle  the 
principle  object  in  the  theory.  The  rising  numbers  of  physics  graduate  students 
after  World  War  II  provided  Schwinger,  along  with  others,  the  publishing 
resources  needed  to  codify  source  theory.  The  nprnerous  theories  put  forth  by 
many  authors  made  it  possible,  but  also  more  difficult,  for  Schwinger's  source 
theory  to  become  accepted. 

Characteristic  of  the  latter  half  of  Julian  Schwinger's  life  is  his  increasing 
adherence  to  a  phenomenological  outlook.  Source  theory  was  the  ultimate 
embodinicnl  of  this  approach-  basing  (he  source  concept  on  an  idealized 
experiment.  Connlcring  this  conscr\ati\e  approach  to  physics,  however,  is 
a  more  ratlical  coinpc^icnl.  Schwinger's  physical  and  intellectual  isolation 


"  I  hr(Hii:lu>ut  most  o\  his  career.  Selnv  inger  liad  used  the  Proceedings  as  a  forum  to 
"put  down  in  public  literature  [an  idea]  but  not  run  through  the  danger  of  having  to 
confront  a  referee.  I  was  sure  any  referee  would  say  what  are  you  doing  this  form, 
this  is  not  publishable.  I  wanted  it  recorded  somewhere  and  in  those  days  anybody 
belonging  to  the  National  Academy  could  submit  papers  and  they  would  be  published. 
So  I  made  extensive  use  for  a  while  of  that  liberty  to  get  across  what  i  had  [to  say 
without  having]  to  argue  [with]  other  people's  ideas  about  what  should  or  should  not 
be  published."  Quoted  in  Mehra  and  Milton,  Climhiug  the  Mountain.  344. 
"  Schwinger,  "Cold  fusion  — Does  it  have  a  future?"  175. 
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from  his  colleagues  resulting  from  a  stubborn  refusal  to  be  dominated 
bred  an  independence  that  allowed  his  departure  from  the  mainstream  and 
stick  "stubbornly"  to  his  ideas.  Perhaps  this  was  also  due  to  the  hope  of 
the  eventual  vindication  of  these  theories,  like  the  papers  he  discussed  in 
the  lecture  "Conflicts  in  Physics."  In  addition,  Schwinger  was  an  advocate 
of  the  use  of  speculation  (as  long  as  it  was  kept  distinct  from  theories)  as  a 
means  to  generate  possible  theories.  Schwinger's  vision  of  science  embraced 
about  openness  and  competition,  and  a  multiplicity  of  ideas.  Schwinger's 
hypothesis  for  the  mechanism  of  cold  fusion  illuminates  this  belief.  His  belief 
in  the  power  of  speculation  alongside  his  refusal  to  be  dominated  forms  the 
crux  of  the  more  radical  portion  of  Schwinger's  philosophy.  The  conservative 
and  radical  components  of  Schwinger's  philosophy  of  science  work  in  concert 
with  each  other,  yielding  innovation  by  allowing  for  novel  hypotheses  to  be 
considered  outside  of  the  mainstream,  but  grounding  innovation  to  experiment 
with  phenomenology. 

These  two  episodes  do  more  than  reveal  the  deep-seeded  commitment  that 
Schwinger  had  to  his  brand  of  phenomenology.  They  also  reminds  us  that 
science  is  not,  as  Schwinger  noted,  a  set  of  Easter  eggs  to  be  found  and  picked 
up.  Rather  it  is  defined  by  a  collection  people;  science  is  a  human  endeavor. 
The  anger,  frustration,  and  elation  that  accompany  scientific  work  are  as 
important  to  the  practice  of  science  as  philosophy;  they  shape  the  individual 
who  shapes  science.  The  negative  reaction  to  source  theory  assisted  in  forging 
a  man  of  strong  conviction  who  worked  outside  of  the  mainstream.  This 
status  afforded  Schwinger  a  critical  eye  through  which  to  see  the  functioning 
of  science.  He  became  a  man  who  questioned  how  science  did  operate  and  a 
man  who  decided  how  it  should  operate.  Through  his  engagement  with  cold 
fusion,  he  showed  these  beliefs  in  action. 

Perhaps  in  a  bitter-sweet  epilogue,  Schwinger's  belief  in  the  eventual 
vindication  of  an  unpopular  theory  has  come  at  least  partially  true.  Source 
theory,  though  not  picked  up  in  its  original  form,  eventually  struck  a  chord 
with  Stephen  Weinberg  in  his  work  pioneering  effective  field  theory,  a  program 
which  has  been  popular  for  the  past  two  decades.  ^'^  Philosopher  Tian  Yu  Cao 
has  noted  the  similarities  between  Weinberg  and  others'  works  on  effective 
field  theory  (EFT)  with  source  theory:  "first,  their  denial  of  being  fundamental 
theories;  second,  their  flexibility  in  being  able  to  incorporate  new  particles 
and  new  interactions  into  existing  schemes;  and  third,  the  capacity  of  each 
of  them  to  consider  non-renormalizable  interactions."'^''  EFTs  are  strongly 


^*  Stephen  Hartmann,  "Effective  Field  Theories.  Rediictionism  and  Scientific 
Explanation,"  Studies  in  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Modem  Physics  32.  no.  2 
(2001):  267-304. 
**''  Cao,  Conceptual  Developnwnts,  351  and  more  generally  section  1 1.4. 
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phenomenological,  and  pliable  in  the  sense  that  they  can  deal  with  various 
energy  regimes.  However  EFTs,  like  QFTs,  do  break  from  Schwinger's 
phenomenology  in  one  significant  way:  they  are  an  operator  field  theory, 
which  means  that  they  have  to  deal  with  arbitrarily  high  energies.  So  even 
though  EFTs  can  describe  phenomena  at  different  energy  ranges,  they  have 
to  take  into  account  contributions  from  unexplored  higher  energy  processes. 
But  even  though  his  vindication  was  partial,  his  legacy  is  maybe  even  greater. 
Source  theory  has  disappeared,  but  for  many,  his  phenomenology  remains. 


Sameer  Shah  is  a  Ph.D.  candidate  in  the  History  of  Science  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  His  dissertation  examines  the  building  of  the 
American  physics  profession  during  the  Progressive  Era  as  part  of  the  larger 
development  of  the  modem  university. 
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"This  is  our  Holocaust":  Deepa  Mehta's  Earth 
and  the  Question  of  Partition  Trauma 

By  Dorothy  Barenscott 


Whose  experience  was  it  that  was  really  unique? 

1  think  that  such  an  approach  is  unfortunate.  You  should  try 

to  understand  various  phenomena,  both  in  their  own  spccilicity 

and  in  ways  whose  conceptuaHzation  may  enable  voii  lo  beiicr  iiiulcrsiaiid. 

and  come  to  terms  with  constructively,  other  phenomena. 

—Dominik  LaCapra.  The  Uniqueness  of  llie  Hnlimnist  and  itie  f'loper  Name 

It  is  the  force  of  a  crisis  that  operates  tunclion.il  dispiacemenls  in  discursive 
fields. 

— Gayatri  Chakravoily  Spivak,  Snlhilrern  Sfiulies:  Deconsntuiiny,  Historioiiiaphy 

India's  Partition  history  is  apparently  haunted,  at  some  level,  by  the 
Holocaust  in  Europe.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  consideration  of  the 
contested  nature  of  the  Partition.  Unsurprisingly,  scholars  located  in,  and 
educated  by.  Western  institutions  of  learning  produce  some  of  the  most 
radical  re-examinations  of  hidia's  Partion  history  and  crucial  assessments 
of  historical  narratives  associated  with  this  traumatic  event.  To  be  sure,  the 
globalization  of  academic  discourse,  and  in  particular,  the  Subaltern  Studies 
Project,  increasingly  produces  assessments  that  have  a  direct  and  theoretically 
informed  connection  to  both  the  European  Holocaust  and  the  Partition.  As 
a  result,  witnessing,  memory,  national,  and  personal  histories  characterize 
a  new  direction  in  Partition  historiography.  For  example,  Sukeshi  Karma's 
book  Bearing  Witness:  Partition,  Independence,  End  of  the  Raj  (2002),  is  a 
recent  and  relevant  work,  whose  very  title  echoes  recent  studies  of  Holocaust 
narratives,  such  as  Hazel  Rochman's  Bearing  witness :  Stories  of  the  Holocaust 
(1995),  or  Henry  Feinglod's  Bearing  witness  :  How  America  and  its  Jews 
Responded  to  the  Holocaust  (1995).  Turning  to  cinema,  a  medium  that  Ann 
Kaplan  argues,  given  modernity's  impact,  is  trauma,  its  attendant  arms  of 
him  theory,  and  him  criticism,  a  similar  situation  emerges.  It  is  in  the  site 
of  cinema  where  the  language  of  violence  on  the  scale  seen  during  India's 
Partition,  particularly  when  represented  visually,  will  bear  some  burden  of 
comparison  to  the  'greatest  of  all  human  tragedies.' 

The  specter  of  the  Holocaust  pulls  Deepa  Mehta's  film  Earth  (1999) 
and  the  topic  of  India's  Partition  into  the  nexus  of  specific  debates  surrounding 
the  limits  of  representation  with  respect  to  violence  and  the  body.  Set  in 
Lahore  during  the  summer  of  1947,  Earth  explores  how  the  peaceful  existence 
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of  one  group  of  Hindu,  Sikh.  Parsee.  and  Muslim  friends  is  shattered  with  the 
impending  partition  of  India.  Based  largely  on  an  autobiographical  account, 
Bapsi  Sidhwa's  novel  Cracking  India  (1991),  the  events  of  the  film  are 
presented  through  the  eyes  of  Lenny,  an  eight-year-old  child,  as  she  attempts 
to  comprehend  the  violence  and  hardship  that  her  family  endures  as  Partition 
unfolds.  In  particular,  Lenny  fears  the  worst  for  her  beloved  nanny  Shanta,  a 
Hindu  woman,  who  has  become  romantically  involved  with  Lenny's  hero  and 
family  friend,  a  local  Muslim  masseur  named  Hasan.  Against  the  backdrop  of 
the  forbidden  love  affair,  the  viewer  is  plunged  into  the  film's  climatic  ending 
which  results  in  the  murder  of  Hasan  and  the  inferred  brutal  rape  of  Shanta. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  that  this  essay  will  outline.  Earth  has  been 
described  and  critiqued  within  the  context  of  the  loaded  signifier  "Holocaust", 
subjecting  what  several  critics  have  termed  "India's  Scliindler's  List'"  to 
a  similar  polarity  in  reception  witnessed  by  Western  films  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust. '  In  turn,  the  history  and  memory  of  events  particular  to  India 
and  represented  in  Earth  appear  to  position  Deepa  Mehta  and  her  film  within 
the  nomenclature  — a  system  of  words  used  in  a  particular  discipline— of  a 
distinctly  Western  preoccupation  with,  and  experience  of,  trauma,  history, 
and  memory.  Mehta,  who  appears  to  intentionally  draw  on  the  potent  visual 
vocabulary  of  Holocaust  films,  has  been  quoted  often  as  saying  that,  "The 
partition  of  India  was  a  Holocaust  for  us... it  was  our  Holocaust."-  While 
Mehta's  alignment  of  his  film  about  the  Partition  with  the  European  Holocaust 
might  appear  as  a  problematic  and  failed  outcome  of  his  attempt  to  gain  global 
recognition  of  a  rarely  discussed  aspect  of  a  specifically  Indian  moment  in 
history,  these  assertions  warrant  closer  examination  of  their  implications, 
outcomes,  production  of  meanings,  and  theoretical  potential  of  Earth's  visual 
and  hermeneutic  engagement  with  the  unfolding  signification  of  the  discourses 
of  Holocaust  trauma. 

My  point  of  departure  is  Gyanendra  Pandey's  influential  2001  volume. 
Remembering  Partition:  Violence,  Nationalism  and  History  in  India,  in  which 
he  analyses  the  remembering,  forgetting,  and  representation  of  Partition.' 
Pandey  argues  at  the  outset  that  Partition  historiography  has  been  interested 
"in  justifying  or  eliding,  what  is  seen  in  the  main  as  being  an  illegitimate 
outbreak  of  violence"  —simply  stated,  not  our  history  — and  explaining  how 


'  Several  popular  film  review  sites  on  the  Internet  have  used  this  kind  of  language  in 

their  reviews  of  Earth.  See  for  example  Mary  Ann  Johanson's  Fiickphilosopher.com 

review:  http://www.flickfilosopher.coni/flicktilos/archive/3q99/earth.html. 

-  See  Richard  Phillips.  "Interview  with  Deepa  Mehta,"  World  Socialist  Website.  6 

August  1999:  http://www.wsws.org/articles/1999/augl999/meh-a06.shtml. 

'  Gyanendra  Pandey,  Remembering  Partition:  Violence,  Nationalism  and  History  in 

India  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press.  2001). 
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this  violence  contradicts  Indian  or  Pakistani  traditions  and  understandings  of 
their  respective  national  histories."*  What  is  significant  about  Pandey  is  his 
call  for  the  reconception  of  Partition  as  a  moment  of  "rupture,"  sharing  the 
political  and  psychic  outcome  of  other  twentieth-century  decolonizations, 
especially  with  respect  to  the  character  of  violence  witnessed  (i.e.  the  killing, 
rape,  arson,  and  vandalism  that  accompanied  these  events).  Arguing  that 
the  discipline  of  history  works  from  the  idea  of  a  fixed  subject,  Pandey  is 
most  interested  in  revealing  how  violence,  as  a  language,  constitutes  and 
reconstitutes  the  subject  and  breaks  across  both  Indian  and  Pakistani  entities. 
More  specifically,  Pandey  suggests  that  a  language  that  is  shared  among  a 
number  of  subjects  can  be  recuperated,  and  that  moments  of  struggle  can 
also  be  written  back  into  history,  while  simultaneously  describing  the  near 
impossibility  of  the  enterprise.  In  other  words,  historians  are  called  to  reveal 
how  different  and  varied  the  Partition  looks  and  is  experienced  from  various 
perspectives,  conveying  the  enormity  of  the  event.  This  is  especially  pressing 
for  today's  historians,  as  the  resurgence  of  ethnic  nationalism  within  India 
demands  a  careful  reexamination  of  Partition  and  its  representation. 

Indeed,  it  is  precisely  because  of  the  high  emotional  and  national  stakes 
involved  in  the  remembering  and  retelling  of  India's  Partition  that  Partition 
historiography  has  occupied  an  uncertain  and  volatile  place  within  the  narratives 
of  both  an  Indian  and  Pakistani  past.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  diverse  outpouring 
of  academic  scholarship  on  Partition,  especially  since  the  mid-1980s,  reveals 
that  attempts  to  revisit  and  recapture  this  potent  and  complex  moment  of 
violence  remain  highly  divided  and  isolated  along  disciplinary,  national,  and 
theoretical  boundaries.  ^  In  other  words,  the  works  appear  as  either  histories 


■*  Ibid.,  3.  It  is  of  course  important  to  reiterate  the  salient  differences  of  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  and  Indian  Partition  in  regards  to  the  transformation  of  national  identities 
through  the  violence.  However,  the  idea  of  disavowing  certain  aspects  of  the  actual 
events  to  a  national  history  is  central  in  both  cases. 

"^For  the  most  recent  discussion  of  Partition  historiography,  see  Ghislaine  Glasson 
Deschaumes  and  Rada  Ivekovic,  Divided  Countries,  Separated  Cities:  The 
Modern  Legacy  of  Partition  (Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  2001).  and  for 
a  comprehensive  overview  of  Partition  historiography  and  bibliography  of  the 
pertinent  literature,  see  David  Gilmartin,  "Partition.  Pakistan,  and  South  Asian 
History:  In  Search  of  a  Narrative"  The  Journal  of  Asian  Studies  57.4  (1998): 
1068-1095.  See  also  Ayesha  Jalal.  "Secularists,  subalterns  and  the  stigma  of 
'communalism':  Partition  historiography  revisited"  The  Indian  Economic  and 
Social  History  Review  33.1  (1996):  93-103;  and  what  is  discussed  by  both  Gilmartin 
and  Jalal  as  the  earliest  essay  dealing  with  the  theoretical  dynamics  of  Partition 
historiography,  Gyanendra  Pandey's  "The  Prose  of  Otherness"  in  Subaltern  Studies 
Vlfl:  Essays  in  Honour  ofRanajit  Guha,  edited  by  David  Arnold  and  David 
Hardiman  (Delhi:  Oxford  University  Press.  1994)  188-221. 
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of  the  'high  politics'  of  Partition  or  first-hand  accounts  that  attempt  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  everyday  experience  of  those  who  lived  through  the  historical 
moments  of  1947.  While  the  past  two  decades  have  seen  a  new  generation  of 
scholars  attempt  to  incorporate  fiction  and  autobiographical  accounts  into  the 
broader  history  of  the  political  negotiations  between  the  British,  the  Congress, 
and  the  Muslim  League  that  led  to  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  there  are  often 
gaps  and  disconnections  remaining  in  the  co-mingled  of  narratives.  As  David 
Gilmartin  observes  in  his  overview  of  Partition  historiography,  "the  violence 
of  partition  itself  has  resisted  effective  integration  with  the  political  narrative 
of  partition's  causes."''  Pandey,  in  an  earlier  work  on  Partition,  locates 
these  and  other  key  limitations  of  Partition  historiography  within  a  broader 
framework  of  colonialist  and  nationalist  historical  writing.  He  argues  that  the 
history  and  marginalization  of  "perhaps  the  single  most  important  event  in  the 
twentieth  century,"  is  assimilated  to  "the  career  of  the  Indian  nation-state  or, 
alternatively,  to  the  story  of  the  British  Empire  in  India."  '  One  consequence, 
as  Ayesha  Jalal  argues  in  an  equally  telling  assessment  of  recent  Partition 
writings,  is  the  continued  practice  of  scholarly  reading  and  critiquing  along 
national  lines.  Even  non-partisan  scholarship  "rarely  escapes  being  labeled 
'made  in  India'  or  'made  in  Pakistan.""** 

Recent  partition  literature  provides  a  way  out  of  the  predicament  of 
Partition  in  Indian  historiography,  particularly  in  those  writings  that  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  and  construct  meanings  out  of  the  aftermath  of  Partition 
violence  and  trauma.  This  scholarship  focusing  on  the  resettlement  of  refugees, 
the  recovery  of  abducted  and  raped  women,  and  the  complexities  of  familial  and 
communal  relationships  in  the  wake  of  Partition  draws  on  the  powerful  anthologies 
of  Partition  stories  as  inspiration.  In  turn,  the  new  literature  provides  a  means 


"Gilmartin.  1069. 
'  Pandey,  "Prose  of  Otherness"  204. 

'^  Jalal.  93.  hnportantiy.  Jalal  includes  a  critical  discussion  of  Pandey "s  work 
within  the  context  of  Subaltern  Studies  in  her  own  overview.  And  while  Jalal 
writes  that  "Pandey  must  be  commended  for  noticing,  even  if  somewhat  belatedly, 
the  'paradoxical  position"  that  the  question  of  partition  occupies  in  Indian 
historiography."  she  also  points  out,  revealing  the  thrust  of  her  overall  argument 
that  even  the  most  seemingly  non-partisan  assessments  can  not  go  depoliticized, 
that  "One  pre-eminent  school  of  historiography  that  escapes  his  close  attention  is 
the  "subaltern  collective".  Considering  that  the  subaltern  school  has  been  in  the 
publication  business  for  more  than  a  decade,  one  wonders  what  might  explain  its 
long  silence  on  the  history  of  partition.  Could  it  be  that  its  project  too  was  largely 
framed  around  the  question  of  the  failure  of  "nation"  to  come  into  its  own.  making 
it  a  trifle  awkward  to  recognize  the  subjecthood  of  the  "Muslim  Other"?""  JalaPs 
observations  remain  critical  to  an  understanding  of  how  fraught  and  problematic  the 
reception  of  Subaltern  Studies  remains  in  the  minds  of  some  South  Asian  historians. 
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through  which  to  address  issues  of  gender,  class,  and  ethnicity  that  moves  Partition 
histories  closer  to  bodily  and  lived  experience,  while  simultaneously  contending 
with  the  challenge  of  integrating  a  "history  from  below"  with  the  power  politics  of 
nation  states."^  Moreover,  as  Gilmartin  suggests,  there  is  a  manner  in  which  these 
narratives  alter  the  dynamics  of  remembering: 

In  the  best  of  these  works,  the  tensions  between  the  experiences  of  individuals, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  new  states  to  give  national  meaning  to  the  events  of 
Partition  (by  attempting  to  restore  a  patriarchal  moral  order  in  their  wake)  have 
helped  to  define  the  contours  of  a  narrative  of  memory  about  partition. '" 

As  a  result,  the  promise  of  the  latest  turn  in  Partition  historiography  is  a  return 
to  the  body  and  creation  of  a  spatial  vocabulary  that  challenges  the  production 
of  discrete  nationalist  histories  while  exploring  the  very  limits  of  historical 
representation. 

An  important  element  of  Pandey's  work  that  I  wish  to  underscore  is  his 
call  for  an  examination  of  the  disciplining  of  difference  within  the  construction 
of  national  histories,  especially  the  histories  written  within  the  multiethnic  and 
multicultural  make-up  of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  He  calls  for  a  close  study  of  the 
varied  and  diverse  experiences  of  Partition  and  rtrst-person  accounts,  and  he  places 
particular  emphasis  on  the  sharing  of  these  findings  on  a  broad  public  scale.  Pandey 
conceives  of  this  public  on  the  scale  of  an  expanding  global  discourse  on  the  overall 
processes  involved  in  the  production  of  history.  Notably,  Pandey  argues  that  Piene 
Nora  and  other  Western  historians  have  set  forth  ideas  about  history  and  memory 
that  confine  history  to  narrow  spaces  of  academic  production.  Pandey  envisions  a 
methodology  that  integrates  or  co-mingles  histories  across  national  boundaries  as 


'^  Pandey  and  Gilmartin  both  cite  Alok  Bhalla's  edited  book.  Stories  About  the 
Partition  of  India  (New  Delhi:  Indus,  1994). David  Gilmartin  includes  a  number  of 
these  works  in  his  bibliography,  including:  Ritu  Menon  and  Kamla  Bhasin.  Borders 
and  Boundaries:  Women  in  India's  Partition  (New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey:  Rutgers 
University  Press,  1998);  Gyanesha  Khudaisya,  'The  Demographic  Upheaval  of 
Partition:  Refugees  and  Agricultural  Resettlement  in  India.  1946-47"  South  Asia 
18  Special  Issue  (1995):  57-72;  Andrew  Major.  '"The  Chief  Sufferers':  Abduction 
of  Women  During  the  Partition  of  Punjab"  South  Asia  1 8  Special  Issue  ( 1 995):  57- 
72;  Urvashi  Butalia.  "Community,  State  and  Gender:  On  Women's  Agency  During 
Partition"  Economic  and  Political  Weekly  28.17  (1993):  13-24.  I  would  also  include 
a  number  of  works  since  Gilmartin 's  1998  essay  that  signal  a  turn  towards  a  more 
direct  engagement  with  memory  and  trauma,  including:  Sukcshi  Karma.  Bearinf^ 
Witness:  Partition,  Independence.  End  of  the  Raj  (Calgary:  University  of  Calgary 
Press,  2002);  Suvir  Kaul,  Partitions  of  Memory:  Afterlife  of  the  Division  of  India 
(Delhi:  Permanent  Black.  2001 );  Alex  Tickcll.  '"How  Many  Pakistans?  Questions  of 
Space  and  Identity  in  the  Writings  of  Partition"  Ariel  32.3  (2001):  155-179. 
'"  Gilmartin.  1069  (emphasis  mine). 
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a  way  to  locate  the  sites  of  difference  and  convergence  in  an  interactive  and  truly 
global  conceptualization  of  the  production  and  representation  of  the  past— popular, 
academic,  and  otherwise.  Pandey  writes: 

Could  one  say.  more  specifically,  that  it  is  in  the  unrecorded,  or  at  least, 
unintegrated  histories  of  other  traditions  and  practices  — that  we  shall 
find  much  of  the  specificity,  and  diversity,  of  our  lives  and  times,  of  our 
nation-states,  of  our  capitalist  economies  and  our  modem  institutions? 
Perhaps  it  is  precisely  in  the  ambivalences  that  we  shall  find  the  particular 
violence  of  our  histories.  " 

Importantly,  Pandey  seems  to  suggest  that  something  of  the  original 
term  'holocaust'  can  be  recaptured,  reshaped,  and  reappropriated  by 
Partition  history  to  move  the  terms  of  discussion  in  new  directions.  In 
this  context  dynamically  renews  the  term  "holocaust",  making  the  debates 
surrounding  it  more  complex: 

In  the  lower  case,  for  which  the  Random  House  Dictionary  (1987)  gives 
as  the  primar}'  meaning  of  the  term,  'a  great  or  complete  devastation  or 
destruction,  esp.  by  fire",  this  is  entirely  appropriate.  Surely.  1947  was  all 
of  that.  It  may.  indeed,  be  seen  as  having  elements  of  a  sacrificial  offering 
rendered  up  at  the  birth  of  two  new  nations  — which  is  perhaps  more 
in  line  with  the  original  meaning  of  holocaust  than  many  other  events 
for  which  the  name  has  been  appropriated.  More  to  the  point,  the  term 
captures  something  of  the  gravity  of  what  happened  in  the  subcontinent 
at  this  time  that  is  not  usually  conveyed  in  the  somewhat  mild,  and  in  the 
Indian  context,  hackneyed  term,  'partition.'  Posing  the  question  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  latter  description  may.  therefore,  lead  us  to  rethink  the 
meaning  of  that  history.  '- 

How  then  are  the  discourses  of  Holocaust  trauma  productive  in  the 
context  of  Pandey's  concerns?  First,  many  of  those  scholars  who  are  now 
revisiting  the  history  of  Partition  did  not  experience  it  in  a  direct  and  bodily 
way;  therefore,  they  must  rely  on  secondary  accounts  and  histories  from 
relatives,  family,  friends,  and  interview  subjects.  Current  Holocaust  study 
has  actively  engaged  with  this  'problem'  of  secondary  witnessing  (especially 
since  the  survivors  with  direct  memories  are  aging  and  passing  away)  and  has 
created  infrastructures  and  models  to  facilitate  retrieval  of  these  narratives. 
Second,  within  post-World  War  II  intellectual  debate,  the  Holocaust  has  become 
the  test  case  for  history  and  memory.  As  intellectual  historian  John  Toews 
argues,  a  number  of  critical  issues  punctuate  Holocaust  studies:  "What  is  at 


"  Pandey,  Renienihering  Partition.  13. 
'-ibid..  I.'^. 
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stake  in  criticism  of  the  processes  of  historical  representation  is  the  discovery 
of  viable,  consensual  norms  for  the  creation  of  meaningful  individual  and 
cultural  identities,  the  ethics  of  self-fashioning." ''  Representations  of  the 
Holocaust  exemplify  this  process  in  its  most  "intensely  charged  form,  testing 
the  limits  of  reconstructing  a  meaningful  relation  to  the  past  and  thus  also 
of  reinventing  personally  satisfying,  socially  viable,  and  ethically  defensible 
subject-positions  or  identities  in  the  present."  '^  Contemporary  Holocaust 
studies  open  up  a  discussion  around  trauma,  history,  and  forgetting  that 
has  been  well  theorized,  broadly  debated,  and  tested  across  a  number  of 
representational  modes.  Finally,  Holocaust  studies  opens  up  a  broader  context 
for  a  global  discourse  on  the  nature  of  violence.  This  is,  in  part,  a  result  of  the 
mass  exodus  of  Holocaust  survivors  from  Europe  in  the  1930's  and  40's,  but 
it  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  means  through  which  the  narratives  of  survival, 
violence  and  exile  were  produced  and  spatialized  in  the  decades  following 
World  War  II,  when  they  emerged  as  a  chorus  of  multi-national,  multi-ethnic, 
and  multi-lingual  voices  across  vast  distances  and  times. 

Therefore,  the  visual  vocabulary  of  Holocaust  imagery  taken  up  in  Eartli 
positions  the  film  within  existing  debates  already  made  about  Holocaust  films. 
Mehta's  film  adaptation  of  one  particular  Partition  story,  Bapsi  Sidhwa's  1991 
autobiographical  novel  Cracking  India  shows  the  benefit  of  allowing  a  wider 
dimension  against  which  to  measure  the  historical  moment  of  India's  Partition. 
Even  more  than  in  the  most  recent  Partition  scholarship,  this  positioning  allows 
for  the  visual,  textual,  and  spatial  emergence  of  a  discussion  of  contesting 
identities  and  subjectivities.  The  central  character  of  this  novel  about  the 
violent  1947  partition  of  India  is  the  extremely  observant  Lenny  Sethi,  whose 
family  belongs  to  the  Parsee  community  in  Lahore.  As  a  child,  a  polio  victim, 
and  a  member  of  a  minority,  Lenny  becomes  the  perfect  witness  to  the  historic 
upheaval.  Sidwha  tempers  Lenny's  hyper-awareness,  however,  by  capturing 
the  whole  range  of  her  fears  and  joys,  as  her  innocence  becomes  another 
casualty  of  the  violence  among  Muslims,  Sikhs,  and  Hindus.  This  narrative 
brings  to  light,  more  broadly  and  within  the  productive  infrastructure  of  a 
modern  technology  of  seeing,  Pandey's  call  for  a  "making  of  the  partitioned 
subject."  Such  a  move  positions  trauma  and  the  visceral  account  of  suffering  as 
a  crucial  and  valid  subject  of  inquiry  and  discussion.  Moreover,  this  move  also 
troubles  simple  binaries  between  memory  and  history,  and  pronouncements  of 
the  end  of  the  nation  and  its  attendant  national  history,  such  as  those  made  by 
Nora.  Ultimately,  the  theoretical  engagement  with  Holocaust  trauma,  and 
the  understanding  of  the  Holocaust  as  a  network  of  human  action,  moves  the 


"  John  E.  Toevvs,  "Review  of  Dominik  LaCapra's  Representing  the  Holocaust: 
History,  Tlieory,  7/y/»//u/"  American  Historical  Review  (February  1995):  L^O. 
'Mbid.,  130 
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moment  of  India's  Partition  and  Mehta's  work  to  a  position  loaded  with  much 
higher  stake,  reinstating  ethics  and  humanity  to  critical  theories  of  memory, 
trauma,  and  violence. 

Considerations  of  India's  Partition  history  and  the  complexities  of 
particular  traumas  therefore  contributes  to,  and  expands  the  larger  project  of, 
holocaust  study  writ  large,  which  is  currently  mired  in  debate  over  seeing  the 
Holocaust  as  indicative  of  all  structural  trauma  or  only  within  the  context  of 
its  own  historical  moment  (i.e.  the  universal  versus  the  specific). 

Moving  to  the  specific  elements  of  Earth,  conflicting  film  reviews  are 
telling  in  regard  to  the  urgency  (and/or  possible  anxiety)  to  either  dismiss  the 
film  as  a  bad  melodrama  or  see  it  as  a  realistic  portrayal  of  what  Partition  was 
like,  mirroring  the  kinds  of  conflicts  over  representational  and  narrative  modes 
that  Pandey  describes  in  the  production  of  written  Partition  narratives. ''  On 
one  extreme,  there  are  reviews  such  as  the  New  York  Post's,  which  praises 
Earth,  calling  the  film,  "A  remarkable  accomplishment.  It  takes  one  of  the 
century's  vast  tragedies. ..and  makes  it  heart-rendingly  real  and  intimate",  and 
a  review  in  LA  Weekly,  declares  the  film  "both  visually  and  emotionally,  a 
panoramic  picture:  Mehta  wields  a  master's  hand  as  she  weaves  together  vistas 
of  urban  and  pastoral  India  with  thoughts  on  the  nature  of  man  as  it  keeps 
cycling  out  in  the  specifics  of  history."  Yet,  at  the  other  extreme,  reviews  such 
as  those  in  the  Village  Voice  criticize  Earth  as  passionately  as  its  supporters, 
exclaiming  that:  "right  down  to  its  over  saturated  cinematography:  from  the 
lurid  reds  and  purples  coloring  a  tableau  of  bloodied  bodies  on  a  train  car,  to 
the  warm  yellow  glow  suffusing  every  household  scene,  Mehta  has  made  a 
film  at  once  exploitative  and  nostalgic."  "' 

Interestingly,  the  polarity  in  reception  Earth  provoked  is  strikingly 
similar  to  the  kinds  of  reviews  garnered  by  Steven  Spielberg's  Holocaust  film 
Schindler  s  List  ( 1 993)  a  few  years  earlier.  Miriam  Bratu  Hansen,  in  an  essay 
examining  the  discourses  of  reception  around  the  Hollywood  blockbuster  and 
Academy  Award  winning  film,  (and  especially  when  compared  to  Claude 
Lanzmaan's  "art"  film  Shoah  (1985)  on  the  same  topic  of  the  Holocaust), 
argues  that: 

The  critique  of  Schindler 's  List  in  high-modernist  terms...  reduces  the 
dialectics  of  the  problem  of  representing  the  unrepresentable  to  a  binary 


'"^  I  have  compiled  a  cross-selection  of  Ear  tl  fa  most  prominent  reviews  in  Western 

media  from  vvwvv.metacritic.com.  All  subsequent  reviews  1  cite  can  be  retrieved 
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opposition  of  showing  or  not  showing  — rather  than  casting  it,  as  one 
might,  as  an  issue  of  competing  representations  and  competing  modes  of 
representation.  This  binary  argument  also  reinscribes.  paradoxically,  a 
high-modernist  fixation  on  vision  and  the  visual,  whether  simply  assumed 
as  the  epistemological  master  sense  or  critically  negated  as  illusory  and 
affirmative.  What  gets  left  out  is  the  dimension  of  the  other  senses 
and  of  sensory  experience...  and  its  fate  in  a  history  of  modernity  that 
encompasses  both  mass  production  and  mass  extermination.  '^ 

Hansen  goes  on  to  suggest  that,  together  with  a  fixation  that  seeks  to 
reduce  the  problem  of  representation  to  a  simple  binary,  the  kinds  of  critiques 
generated  by  Holocaust  films  fail  to  move  beyond  a  "high"  vs.  "low";  "art" 
vs.  "kitsch"  assessment.  Not  unlike  Pandey's  own  discussion  of  Partition 
historiography  with  its  tendency  to  obfuscate  the  terms  of  history  writing  and 
the  alternative  or  irretrievable  accounts  of  the  past,  there  is  a  need  to  deny 
the  fragmented  and  ambivalent  nature  of  remembrance,  its  competing  modes 
of  representation,  and  its  implication  in  existing  or  future  political  projects. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  process  through  which  many  of  these  alternative  accounts 
are  written  off  as  fiction  or  'bad  history'  — relegating  and  marginalizing 
relevant  contributions  of  Partition  experience  and  remembrance. 

Hansen's  argument  that  visibility  and  the  breaking  apart  of  binaries,  and 
its  indirect  connections  to  Pandey's  concerns  for  the  writing  of  struggle  back 
into  history,  provides  useful  insights  when  approaching  Mehta's  film.  This  is 
especially  so  when  considering  how  Earth  utilizes  several  filmic  conventions 
similar  to  Schindler's  List  and  is  similarly  criticized  for  taking  up  the  genre 
of  melodrama.  Hansen,  however,  interrogates  Schindler's  List  with  an  eye 
to  revealing  how  much  more  sophisticated,  elliptical,  and  self-reflexive  the 
film  is  when  shifting  the  terms  of  debate  beyond  the  stated  binaries.  Indeed, 
Mehta's  references  to  the  kinds  of  conventions  employed  in  the  most  popular 
and  mass  distributed  Holocaust  films  are  often  more  productive,  nuanced,  and 
critically  provocative  than  the  Village  Voice  critic,  or  the  British  film  critic 
who  described  Earth  as  "a  Bollywood  influenced  confection. .  .that  attempts  to 
shock  with  a  catalogue  of  atrocities."  "^  As  Mehta  suggests  in  a  1999  interview, 
the  choice  to  depict  India's  Partition  on  screen  came  about  as  a  response  to 
"the  silence  of  the  tragedy  by  western  filmmakers.""''    This,  together  with 
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the  recognition  that  the  telHng  of  the  story  could  draw  out  those  aspects  of 
Partition  history  that  moved  beyond  a  deliberately  vague  and  depersonalized 
identification  with  India's  independence,  inspired  Mehta  to  elicit  strong 
universal  resonance  and  engender  some  sense  of  empathy  with  respect  to  all 
human  suffering  through  the  film.  Importantly,  Mehta  conceived  of  her  film 
in  terms  of  melodramatic  construction,  placing  domestic  settings  and  familial 
images  within  the  context  of  larger  social  systems  exposed  in  the  narrative  as 
corrupt  and  repressive.  As  Mehta  reveals: 

...if  you  ask  anyone  from  the  Punjab  today,  and  we  are  talking  third 
generation,  what  does  1947  mean  to  you,  they  will  never  say  the 
independence  of  hidia.  They  all  say  the  partition  of  India.  Every  family 
member  has  some  story  to  tell,  h  was  a  Holocaust."-" 

Recent  critical  considerations  of  melodrama  expand  its  range,  relating 
it  directly  to  trauma,  history,  and  memory.  This  reexamination  of  melodrama 
makes  readings  of  films  that  represent  intense  human  suffering  within  the 
framework  of  love  stories  or  personal  dramas,  such  as  Mehta's  Earth  and 
Spielberg's  Schindler's  List,  more  complex.  As  Kaplan  suggests,  "Revisiting 
melodrama  from  the  perspective  of  trauma  theory  suggests  looking  for  what 
the  texts  cannot  know  because  that  knowledge  has  been  displaced."-'  Indeed, 
the  conventional  characterization  of  a  melodrama  is  as  a  simple  drama  of 
exaggerated  emotions,  stereotypical  characters,  and  interpersonal  conflicts, 
often  with  musical  accompaniment.  Ben  Singer,  however,  in  Melodrama 
and  Modernity  extends  the  definition  around  a  cluster  of  variable  features 
including  pathos,  overwrought  emotion,  moral  polarization,  non-classical 
narrative  structure  (vignettes),  and  sensationalism.--  Singer  productively 
describes  melodrama  in  terms  of  excess,  triggering  and  inviting  certain 
visceral  and  active  responses  from  the  spectator  such  as  crying,  such  as  in  the 
'tearjerker'. 

While  melodrama  has  traditionally  been  employed  to  forge  a  sense  of 
belonging,  creating  clear  and  fixed  counterpoints  of  good  and  evil,  us  and 
other  (seen  in  post-war  Hollywood  and  Bollywood  films  for  example),  the 
results  are  decidedly  ambiguous  and  not  as  clear-cut  as  the  melodrama/ 
realism,  'high  vs.  low  art',  dichotomy  that  is  typically  constructed.  As 
Singer  argues,  melodrama  "foments  psychic  energies  and  emotions  which 
the  narrative  represses  and  blocks  from  full  expression,  gratification  and 
resolution,  because  they  are  fundamentally  incompatible  with  the  demands 
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of  dominant  patriarchal  ideology."-'  One  consequence  is  that  these  energies, 
like  "neurotic  symptoms"  are  diverted  and  channeled  through  other  forms  of 
expression,  especially.  Singer  observes,  in  non-naturalistic  mise-eu-scene  — 
conspicuously  over  saturated  colors,  sumptuous  furnishing,  lighting,  over- 
determined  props  etc.  In  Earth,  the  lighting  and  use  of  color  overall  creates  an 
aesthetically  beautiful  film  with  carefully  constructed  shots,  while  abounding 
in  the  use  of  over-determined  and  'too-symbolic'  elements  such  as  the  broken 
plates  representing  a  broken  India,  Shanta's  wailing  sobs  as  she  sews  up  the 
doll  ripped  apart  by  a  traumatized  Lenny  during  the  events  of  Partition,  and 
the  story  of  the  ever-adaptive  chameleon  to  reflect  the  neutral  Parsee  position 
in  Indian  politics. 

The  melodramatic  elements  Singer  outlines  bear  a  particular  relevance 
to  the  making  of  Holocaust  films,  since  these  works  operate  within  a  process 
that  attempts  to  represent  what  is,  in  effect,  beyond  full  expression  or 
understanding.  A  number  of  the  elements  that  manifest  themselves  in  Earth,. 
such  as  the  use  of  music,  provocative  chiaroscuro  lighting,  and  the  use  of 
tight  shots,  are  not  surprisingly  utilized  most  heavy-handedly  in  the  staging  of 
those  very  sequences  that  call-up  or  visually  reference  Holocaust  horrors.  Two 
scenes  in  particular  bear  closer  examination.  The  first  occurs  early  in  the  film 
when  Hasan,  Lenny's  Muslim  friend  and  her  nanny's  lover,  watches  people 
begin  leaving  the  city  of  Lahore  in  anticipation  of  Partition.  The  haunting 
music  and  dramatic  lighting  that  casts  eerie  shadows  on  the  passive,  zombie- 
like individuals,  while  the  cross-cutting  between  the  procession  and  the  silent 
witness,  who  is  unable  to  speak,  shows  him  helpless  in  his  observation  of 
events,  including  the  herding  of  people  at  night  with  all  of  their  possessions. 
Moreover,  the  image  and  sound  of  guards  calling  people  to  separate  left 
and  right,  all  recall  and  visually  mimic  key  scenes  and  sequences  utilized 
in  Holocaust  films  where  Jews  and  other  'undesirables"  are  rounded  up  and 
swiftly  deported.  The  second,  arguably  more  climactic  scene,  occurs  when  a 
train  filled  with  the  butchered  bodies  of  Muslims  enters  the  station  in  Lahore. 
The  train,  as  modern  machinery  and  transporter  of  death,  arrives  as  the  sounds 
of  screaming  witnesses  to  the  travesty  overwhelm  the  musical  score  set  to  the 
scene.  From  the  piled  up  bodies  and  their  careful  and  aesthetic  arrangement 
on  the  train,  to  the  use  of  color  and  lighting  that  draw  the  eye's  attention  to 
the  bodies'  surfaces,  and  once  again  the  insertion  of  a  dramatic  score  with  a 
pulsing  beat,  one  cannot  help  but  find  similarities  to  Holocaust  films  where 
the  train's  impending  arrival  signals  horror  and  the  path  towards  certain  death 
for  its  passengers. 

I  raise  these  provocative  comparisons  in  an  attempt  to  illustrate  how 
Earth,  at  some  level,  is  engaged  with  filmic  strategies  that  simultaneously 
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occur  within  the  conventions  of  melodrama  to  signal  the  excesses  of  what  is 
being  represented,  while  also  employing  the  useof  stereotypically  'Holocaust' 
sequences  to  signal  the  severity  of  what  is  being  shown.  Notably,  while  these 
comparisons  are  also  due  to  the  occurrence  of  events  at  roughly  the  same  period 
in  the  mid-twentieth  history,  where  costumes,  industrial  and  communication 
technologies  (such  as  the  train  and  radio),  and  social  practices  can  overlap, 
these  scenes  carry  even  more  force  because  of  the  doubling  up  of  the  episodes 
of  Partition  with  the  filmic  vocabulary  of  the  Holocaust.  As  a  result,  Mehta 
is  able  to  posit  the  specifics  of  these  incidents  within  the  context  of  those 
loaded  episodes  of  violence  that  are  most  repeated,  and  hence,  most  anxiety 
provoking  with  regards  to  the  limits  of  representation.  Spatially,  these  limits 
are  troubled  and  complicated,  perhaps  most  extensively,  through  the  use  of 
train  imagery  and  references  to  travel  and  movement  in  Earth.  Whereas  in 
Holocaust  films,  the  one-way  movement  of  peoples  by  train  to  concentration 
camps  —a  temporary  space—  elicits  a  feeling  of  horror  and  uncertainty,  the 
reciprocal  movement  of  peoples  back  and  forth  across  a  new  Indian-Pakistani 
border  engenders  a  similar  horror,  which  is  compounded  by  an  altered  and 
irreversible  sense  of  space,  place  and  time.  In  this  way.  the  most  seemingly 
banal  and  abstracted  act  of  partition  — the  creation  of  a  border— is  made  to 
confront  the  highly  dramatic  and  corporeal  reality  of  lived  experience. 

One  pivotal  element  of  melodrama  that  deals  directly  with  these  issues  of 
anxiety  and  repetition  is  the  stereotype.  In  particular.  HomiBhabha's  discussion 
of  the  stereotype  and  its  consequent  modes  of  representation,  discussed  in  The 
Location  of  Culture,  helps  elucidate  and  extend  critical  discussion  around  key 
elements  of  Earth.  Bhabha  describes  the  stereotype  as  "an  ambivalent  mode  of 
knowledge  and  power"  and  "a  major  discursive  strategy,"  which  animates  and 
contextualizes  Singer's  more  generalized  descriptions  around  melodramas. 
Importantly,  the  notion  of  excess  and  the  attempt  to  contain  certain  energies 
results  in  what  Bhabha  describes  as  "an  identification  that  vacillates  between 
what  is  always  in  place,  already  known,  and  something  that  must  be  anxiously 
repeated."-^  Recalling  those  scenes  in  Earth  that  appear  as  stereotypical  of 
Holocaust  films,  we  can  see  how  they  too  may  function  to  produce  that  very 
sense  of  ambivalence  in  their  incompleteness.  Together  with  a  dissatisfaction 
in  the  scenes'  filmic  rendering,  and  overall  sense  of  lack  they  impart,  the 
stereotype  emerges  as  a  potent  discursive  strategy  of  the  him. 

Bhabha  usefully  argues  that  a  shift  needs  to  be  made  from  "the 
ready  recognition  of  images  as  positive  or  negative,  to  an  understanding 
of  the  processes  of  sithjectification  made  possible  (and  plausible)  through 
stereotypical  discourse."-'  And  as  Bhabha  goes  on  to  add  — suggesting  to  our 
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case  the  specific  aspect  of  India's  fraught  relationship  with  the  West—  only 
then  does  it  "become  possible  to  understand  the  productive  ambivalence  of 
the  object  of  colonial  discourse  — that  'otherness'  which  is  at  once  an  object  of 
desire  and  derision,  an  articulation  of  difference  contained  within  the  fantasy 
of  origin  and  identity."'-''  In  the  case  of  Earth,  the  process  of  stereotyping 
takes  on  something  of  a  reversal  or  reworking  within  the  context  of  colonial 
relations,  where  Mehta  as  filmmaker  (an  individual  of  'hybrid  identity'  in 
her  position  as  an  Indo-Canadian)  reappropriates  the  stereotypes  of  Western- 
produced  Holocaust  cinema  to  complicate  the  idea  around  the  articulation  of 
difference.  In  fact,  one  of  Mehta's  deliberate  strategies  in  Earth  is  to  make 
Western  filmmakers  and  audiences,  who  are  often  bound  to  a  particular  way 
of  seeing  India,  confront  their  own  stereotypical  constructions.  Mehta  states 
that: 

...there  are  several  conceptions  that  prevail  in  the  west  about  India. 
There  is  firstly  the  spiritual  India— a  place  where  you  go  and  find 
nirvana.  Secondly,  there  is  a  conception  that  India  is  entirely  poverty 
stricken,  with  a  permanent  kind  of  begging  bowl  attitude.  There  is  the 
India  of  Maharajas,  princes  and  queens,  and  the  India  that  comes  from 
the  nostalgia  of  the  Raj.  And  there  is  always  the  prevailing  pressure  that 
people  should  feel  superior  to  some  other  place:  look  how  bad  India  is 
with  all  the  beggars,  aren't  we  lucky  to  be  better  off.  It  is  uncomfortable 
and  difficult  for  some  filmmakers  to  produce  works  that  destroy  these 
perceptions.  India  brings  specifically  fixed  images  in  many  western 
minds,  and  the  minute  you  start  de-exoticising  that,  you  have  to  deal  with 
Indians  as  real  people,  and  there  is  a  pressure  not  to  do  that.  -'' 

In  her  films,  Mehta  does  not  offer  a  simple  reversal  or  wholesale  refusal 
of  these  stereotypes,  a  process  that  would  simply  invert  the  dynamics  of 
power.  Instead,  she  frames  her  films  with  the  circulation  and  assignment  of 
stereotypes  outside  and  within  the  fabric  of  pre  and  post-Partition  society 
function  —  at  once  a  source  of  comic  relief  among  friends,  a  way  to  come 
to  terms  with  ethnic  and  social  difference,  or  a  function  of  deeply  ingrained 
colonial  thinking.  In  each  case,  the  process  of  subjectification  and  potential 
identifications  made  possible  in  these  exchanges  introduces  a  self-reflexive 
focus  of  interest  in  the  film.  Instead  of  providing  audiences  the  easy 
assignment  of  guilt  and/or  judgment  to  any  one  party.  Earth,  in  particular, 
confronts  viewers  with  the  uneven  process  of  producing  meaning  and  value 
during  periods  of  violence,  trauma,  and  incomprehensible  change. 

Racial  commentary,  jokes  and  juxtapositions  continually  iterated  through 
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the  film  emerge  as  another  of  Mehta's  narrative  strategies  that  reach  beyond  the 
stereotypical  conventions  of  Holocaust  trauma  within  Earth.  Bhabha  argues 
that  racial  epithets  "come  to  be  seen  as  modes  of  differentiation,  realized  as 
multiple,  cross-cutting  determinations,  polymorphous  and  perverse,  always 
demanding  a  specific  and  strategic  calculation  of  their  effects"  — that  is, 
the  racial  stereotype  binds  a  range  of  differences  and  discriminations  that 
inform  the  practice  of  racial  and  cultural  hierarchization.-**  Stereotype  as 
suture,  as  Bhabha  characterizes  it,  "simplifyfs]  the  politics  and  (importantly) 
the  aesthetics  of  spectator  positioning  by  ignoring  the  ambivalent  mode  of 
identification  crucial  to  the  enterprise."-"  The  stereotypical  elements  of  Earth 
merge  somewhat  with  melodrama,  but  are  best  defined  within  the  context  of 
the  specific  rupture  that  Partition  and  decolonization  draws  forward.  There  are 
two  simultaneous  effects.  First,  the  colonial  discourses  of  racial  stereotypes 
that  emerge  in  everyday  discussions,  encounters,  teasing,  and  joking  punctuate 
the  film.  Second,  the  exchange  of  rumors  and  hearsay  that  grow  out  of  the 
discourses  of  stereotype  catch  up  the  various  characters  —one  noted  effect  of 
anxious  repeating.  In  fact,  the  film  begins  with  rumors  about  the  Partition  and 
ends  with  the  rumors  about  Lenny's  nanny  and  what  becomes  of  her.  These 
episodes  are  similar  again  to  frequent  episodes  in  Holocaust  films  where 
rumors  about  the  extermination  camps  and  the  people  who  were  taken  to  them 
ran  rampant,  playing  an  important  role  in  plot  development. 

The  scene  of  Lenny's  parents'  dinner  party  near  the  beginning  of  the 
film,  in  particular,  unpacks  the  oversimplified  political  stakes  of  Partition 
while  complicating  the  spectator's  aesthetic  position.  The  intriguing  camera 
work  — the  way  in  which  it  strategically  pans  around  the  room  — and  to  the 
many  racial  comments  and  juxtapositions  of  the  neutral  Parsees  who  are 
situated  among  and  who  referee  the  dispute  between  the  Sikh  Mr.  Singh  and 
the  visiting  Englishman.  On  its  surface,  there  is  a  facile  quality  to  the  way 
in  which  this  scene  is  set-up  and  rendered,  seemingly  positioning  a  number 
of  stock  characters  in  a  didactic  and  glib  discussion  of  the  various  players  in 
India's  impending  partition.  The  camera  movement  is  critical  to  this  scene, 
refusing  to  *fix'  on  any  individual  until  true  conflict  erupts.  The  camera's 
lack  of  fixity  and  the  anxiety  it  provokes  breaks  down  and  ruptures  the 
apparently  simplistic  composition  of  the  scene.  The  point  of  fixity  — when 
a  real  argument  breaks  the  light  banter— aligns  with  the  moment  when  the 
camera  tightly  frames  each  individual  character,  and  labeled  with  a  particular 
stereotype.  Mr.  Singh  becomes  the  militant  and  fanatical  Sikh,  while  the 
Englishman  becomes  the  imposing  and  treacherous  white  man.  This  recalls 
Bhabha's  discussion  of  racial  jokes,  whose  function  is  to  deny  the  differences 
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of  the  other  a  produce  "in  its  stead,  forms  of  authority  and  multiple  belief 
that  alienate  the  assumptions  of  'civil'  discourse."'"  Certainly,  this  outcome 
clearly  demonstrates  the  temporary  breakdown  of  civility  in  the  scene. 

Moreover,  the  function  of  rumor  as  an  adjunct  to  the  stereotype, 
underscores  the  literal  sense  of  circulation  and  movement  in  the  scene  as 
the  process  of  vacillation,  indicative  of  how  the  production  of  stereotypical 
identification  ensues.  As  Bhabha  contends,  rumor's  "performative  power 
of  circulation  results  in  the  contagious  spreading,  an  almost  uncontrollable 
impulse  to  pass  it  on  to  another  person... link[ing]  it  with  panic.'"'  The 
camera  movement  draws  out  this  sense  of  contagion  against  the  mundane 
elements  of  the  broader  visual  composition.  It  is  precisely  this  aspect  of 
the  scene  that  is  so  compelling,  especially  with  respect  to  the  specificity  of 
Partition  history.  As  Pandey  describes,  rumors,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  scale  and  range  of  violence  witnessed,  were  quickly  politicized  before  and 
during  Partition,  becoming  entangled  with  all  aspects  of  Partition  history  and 
history  writing: 

In  the  tertiary  discourse,  as  in  the  primary  and  secondary,  at  the  level 
of  the  nation,  as  at  that  of  smaller,  local  groups  of  victims,  "facts  and 
figures'  of  this  kind  continue  to  be  reproduced.  The  historical  discourse 
continues  to  bear  the  stamp  of  rumour,  aggregating  the  power  not  so  much 
of  verifiable  truth,  as  of  a  rumoured  statistic  — extravagant,  expandable, 
unverifiable,  but  credible.  The  accounts  live  on  in  this  form,  rooted  as 
they  are  in  deeply  held  suspicions  and  beliefs,  which  are  of  course  further 
reinforced  by  such  'rumoured  histories':  'truths'  produced  by  prejudice 
that  further  accentuate  prejudice.  '- 


Within  Earth,  the  narrative  framing  of  the  film  re-inscribes  the  function 
of  a  rumored  history  through  a  child's  recollected  story  told  in  retrospect,  a 
more  fragile  narrative  that  bears  the  stamp  of  time  and  possible  embellishment. 
In  turn,  the  dynamic  of  a  child's  story  works  strategically  with  the  film's 
powerful  climax  where  the  forces  of  rumor  can  no  longer  be  contained, 
resulting  in  the  murder  of  Hasan  by  his  one-time  friend  and  the  abduction  and 
inferred  rape  of  Lenny's  nanny  Shanta.  Here,  two  dramatic  and  inter-related 
stories  of  Partition  live  on  in  their  violent  incomprehensibility,  moving  across 
different  modes  of  representation;  from  personal  memory  to  oral  history,  to 
literature,  and  finally  into  film. 

Therefore,  the  connection  between  melodrama  and  trauma  in  Earth 
is  punctuated  by  elements  grasping  at,  yet  failing  to  fully  comprehend,  the 


"'  Bhabha.  200. 

''  Ibid..  200-203. 

'-  Pandey.  Renienihcrinii  Partition.  91 . 
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enormity  of  certain  manifestations  of  Partition  experience.  This  phenomena 
is  elucidated  most  clearly  in  Ann  Kaplan's  arguments  that  melodrama's 
productive  capacity  as  a  popular  filmic  genre  is  "to  foreground  the  cracks  and 
tears  that  are  concealed  by  the  coherence  of  the  stories  being  told."  ''Indeed, 
much  of  Kaplan's  and  other  him  theorists'  recent  work  on  trauma  draws 
directly  or  indirectly  on  critical  aspects  of  Holocaust  trauma  study— namely 
Domink  LaCapra's  compelling  body  of  work  on  the  theoretical  and  ethical 
problems  that  the  Holocaust  poses  to  contemporary  social  relations,  in  his 
books  Represent iiifi  the  Holocaust:  History,  Theory,  Trauma  (1994)  and 
History  and  Memory  after  Auschwitz  ( 1 998).  It  is  in  these  texts  that  we  find 
the  notion  of  witnessing,  which  is  taken  up  by  subaltern  scholars,  particularly 
by  Gayatri  Spivak  in  her  case-study  on  the  Rani  of  Simur.  '^  In  her  attempts 
to  retrieve  an  account  of  one  woman,  betrayed,  in  a  sense,  by  an  archive  that 
can  not  represent  her,  Spivak  seeks  "to  establish  a  transferential  relationship 
with  the  Rani  of  Simur. .  .to  be  haunted  by  her  slight  ghost."  '^  Spivak  pursues 
an  active  relationship  in  telling  the  past,  suspending  the  most  rational  aspects 
of  history  writing  and  fact-finding,  instead  actively  and  creatively  engaging 
the  past  and  tracing  the  incongruities  and  interruptions  of  human  narratives. 
Importantly,  Earth  is  also  adapted  from  an  existing  and  fraught  narrative 
framework,  haunted  by  a  first  person  narrative  account  of  witnessing  told  in 
Bapsi  Sidhwa's  biographical  story.  Bapsi  Sidhwa's  biographical  story  haunts 
the  movie  Earth,  with  its  actual  and  difficult  historicity.  Mehta's  insertion 
of  Sidhwa's  actual  body  into  the  final  scene  of  the  film,  where  Sidhwa  plays 
herself  and  works  through  her  own  grief  by  momentarily  inhabiting  the  fictional 
body  of  Lenny's  nanny,  and  transforms  the  autonomous  act  witnessing  to  one 
that  is  both  public  and  intensely  personal. 

Such  concerns  for  an  ethical  history,  or  a  process  of  recalling  the 
past,  are  echoed  in  Dominick  LaCapra's  concerns  about  understanding  and 
representing  the  experiences  of  the  Holocaust,  as  opposed  to  positioning  or 
sanctifying  them  beyond  all  representation.  LaCapra  has  consequently  spent  a 
great  deal  of  energy  commenting  on  films  such  as  Claude  Lanzmann's  Shoah, 
which  resists  any  kind  of  narrative  structure  or  use  of  documentary  material 
from  the  period.   Such  forms  of  representation,  LaCapra  contends,  move  the 


''  Ann  Kaplan,  Traiinia  Cuhiire:  The  Politics  of  Terror  and  Loss  in  Media  and 
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specificity  of  the  events  to  the  realm  of  sanctification.  Therefore,  as  Debarati 
Sanyal  usefully  sums  up  in  a  review  of  LaCapra's  work. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  and  timely  considerations  to  emerge  from 
LaCapra's  critique  of  current  theorizations  of  trauma  is  the  conflation  of 
historical  and  structural  trauma,  a  move  that  divests  the  traumatic  event— 
and  the  subject  positions  within  it  — of  specificity,  thus  also  blocking  any 
viable  form  of  "working  through"  and  moving  on.  "' 

The  notion  of  'working  through',  'acting  out'  and  'moving  on'  are 
key  interactive  elements  of  LaCapra's  trauma  theory  that  build  on  aspects 
of  psychoanalysis.  LaCapra  attempts  to  clarify  these  ideas  in  relation  to 
absence  and  loss,  claiming  that  the  acting-out  of  trauma  and  the  empathetic 
unsettlement  (at  times  even  inducing  mute  trauma)  in  primary  and  secondary 
witnesses  should  not  foreclose  attempts  to  work  through  the  past  and  its 
losses.  In  fact,  LaCapra  argues  that  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  absence 
and  loss  — and  its  problematic  nature— is  one  aspect  of  a  complex  working 
through  process."  Mehta's  own  position  as  a  second-generation  witness  to 
Bapsi  Sidhwa's  witnessing,  together  with  the  stories  Mehta  grew  up  hearing 
from  relatives  who  survived  Partition,  is  useful  to  consider  in  this  context. 
Moreover,  the  refusal  by  the  Pakistani  authority  to  allow  Mehta  to  film  Earth 
in  Lahore  reinforced  the  fraught  nature  of  Partition  history  as  lived  experience 
in  present  day  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  absences  and  losses  that  punctuate 
communication  and  interaction  between  them.  Even  so,  Mehta's  persistence 
in  producing  the  filmic  narrative,  in  the  absence  of  the  actual  spaces  of  the 
original  story,  illustrates  Mehta's  imaginative  capacity  to  refuse  foreclosing 
attempts  to  bring  the  wider  story  of  Partition  to  an  international  audience. 
Actively  engaged  in  filming  Earth  during  the  height  of  the  Balkan  crisis 
and  nuclear  build-up  between  India  and  Pakistan  in  1999,  Mehta  makes  her 
position  of  witness  manifest  in  the  final  film  within  the  context  of  her  own 
historical  moment. 

In  light  of  such  acts  of  resistance,  LaCapra  proposes  a  theoretically 
minded,  yet  historical  approach  to  trauma  that  could  commemorate  the 
particularity  of  historical  wounds,  while  recognizing  the  ways  in  which  the 
unmasterable  past  continues  to  shape  our  current  experiential  and  conceptual 
landscape.  However,  this  past  and  its  losses  are  also  subject  to  a  collective 
process  of  mourning,  working  through,  and  moving  on,  a  trajectory  that 


^''  Debarati  Sanyal,  "Review  of  Dominick  LaCapra's.  W/V/'//,!,'  History,  Writin,^  Trauma" 
Substance  3\. 2  (2002):  ?>06. 

"  See  Dominik  LaCapra.  "Trauma,  Absence,  Loss"  Critical  Inquiry  25  (Summer 
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ultimately  releases  us  from  a  cycle  of  perpetual  re-traumatization  and  allows 
for  a  shift  towards  future-oriented  ethical  and  political  projects.  In  Earth, 
this  trajectory  is  created  through  the  narrative  constructs  of  time  that  set-up  a 
recollection  of  the  past  where  traumas  are  enacted  and  clear  moments  of  acting 
out  are  suggested-  such  as  Lenny's  cathartic  ripping  apart  of  her  doll  after 
witnessing  the  beating  of  a  man  — leading  to  the  final  scene  where  the  past  and 
present  are  collapsed  around  the  ambiguous  signifier  of  a  colonial  cemetery. 
Overall,  LaCapra's  work  is  engaged  with  overcoming  binaries  between 
absence/loss  and  victim/aggressor  in  a  way  that  activates  the  site  of  trauma 
as  a  legitimate  concern.  In  this  sense,  LaCapra  vehemently  rejects  Pierre 
Nora's  work  on  memory  and  history  since  he  claims  there  is  a  "neutralization 
of  trauma"  together  with  an  insufficient  attempt  to  move  trauma  into  critical 
discussion.'*^  The  notions  of  "the  middle  voice"  and  that  of  "empathic 
unsettlement."  thus  emerge  in  LaCapra's  work  as  vehicles  for  representing 
trauma."'  The  middle  voice  hovers  between  active  and  passive  modes: 
"The  middle  voice  would  thus  be  the  'in  between"  voice  of  undecidability 
and  the  unavailability  or  radical  ambivalence  of  clear-cut  positions."^"  To 
counteract  the  excessive  identification  with  trauma  and  victimization,  which 
is  central  to  the  connection  between  melodrama  and  stereotypes,  LaCapra's 
concept  of  "empathic  unsettlement"  emerges  as  an  affective  response  that 
he  considers  most  appropriate  to  the  reception  of  another's  traumatic  past. 
This  unsettlement  or  resistance  of  fixity  recognizes  the  affective  impact  of 
another's  traumatic  history,  yet  respects  its  irreducible  specificity,  and  avoids 
conflating  empathy  with  identification. 

Within  recent  Partition  historiography,  works  focusing  on  the  abduction 
and  rape  of  women  —the  very  drama  around  which  Earth  finds  a  moment  of 
dramatic  climax  — reveal  women's  bodies  as  the  contested  ground,  the  very 
territory  upon  which  notions  of  subjectivity,  agency,  and  the  imagined  nation 
are  constructed  during  times  of  violence.  Drawing  on  postcolonial  feminism 
and  a  rich  tradition  of  feminist  scholarship  in  India  that  deals  with  challenging 
cultural  practices  such  as  the  act  of  sati  (wife-burning),  the  possibility  for 
theorizing  the  gendered  nature  of  subjectification  and  identity  formation 
expands  and  underscores  the  terms  of  LaCapra's  arguments  about  the  "middle 
voice."  ^'    This  recent  partition  scholarship  provides  the  potential  to  further 
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unpack  the  binary  and  hierarchical  categories  of  victimization  and  trauma  that 
LaCapra  argues  are  indicative  of  many  Holocaust  narratives.  As  Ambreen  Hai 
argues,  in  an  essay  that  investigates  the  character  of  the  nanny  (also  known 
as  the  "Ayah")  in  Sidhwa's  Cracking  Iiulia.  it  is  on  the  borders,  the  space  of 
the  in-between,  occupied  by  many  of  the  women  of  Partition  where  "crucial 
perspectival  shifts,  can  have  liberatory  potential."^-  These  kinds  of  border 
regions  and  heterogeneous  cultures  that  build  up,  bear  the  burden,  and  go 
on  to  survive  the  worst  forms  of  violence.  Hai  argues  for  the  rethinking  of 
"border  work"  in  light  of  the  specific  location  of  Lahore: 

hi  recent  postcolonial  work  a  focus  has  emerged  that  considers  not 
only  boundary  crossing  (which  takes  the  border  to  be  a  signilier  of 
division,  constraint,  or  limitation),  but  also  of  border  inliahitation—  on 
the  'interstices"  between,  or  the  spaces  of  overlap  — which  regards  the 
border  itself  (and  the  subjectivity  of  those  positioned  on  the  border)  as  a 
critical  if  ambiguous  site  of  vital  reconstruction,  a  position  replete  with 
contradictions  and  problems,  but  also  with  regenerative  promise.^' 

Literature  and  films  by  "third  world"  women  writers  are  of  particular 
interest  to  Hai  because  of  the  strategies  of  survival  that  are  continually 
negotiated  in  face  of  "the  contradictions  of  cultural  heterogeneity,  modernity, 
nationalism,  or  diasporic  identity." ^^  Sidhwa  and  Mehta's  individual  and 
collaborative  contributions  on  Partition—  within  the  context  of  their  own 
experience  as  women  living,  inhabiting,  and  surviving  on  the  border  of  North 
American  and  South  Asian  cultures—  open  up  new  ways  of  conceptualizing 
LaCapra's  call  within  Holocaust  studies  to  break  the  cycles  of  neutralizing 
episodes  of  trauma  or  engaging  in  the  act  of  perpetual  re-traumatization. 

Returning  to  the  question  posed  at  the  outset  of  this  examination  — What 
can  be  gained  from  Eart/fs,  engagement  with  the  "discourses  of  Holocaust 
trauma?"  and,  conversely,  what  can  the  experience  of  partition  violence  bring 
to  Holocaust  studies?— we  can  begin  answering  this  question  with  yet  another. 
How  are  the  limits  of  representation  and  incommensurability  of  difference 
negotiated  in  the  film  and  to  what  ends?  Earth  represents  and  helps  construct, 
both  visually  and  textually,  the  "making  of  the  partitioned  subject"  in  a  way 
that  negotiates  several  issues  pertaining  to  the  ambivalence  and  anxiety 
surrounding  trauma.  These  include  the  use  of  melodramatic  conventions  and 
the  taking  up  of  multiple  subject  positions  to  facilitate  the  oscillation  between 
particular  fixed  positions  in  Partition  history,  together  with  the  overall  lack 


^-  Ambreen  Hai.  "Border  Work,  Border  Trouble:  Postcolonial  Feminism  and  the  Ayah 
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and  emptiness  seen  in  the  film's  visual  excesses.  In  turn,  the  film  aims  to 
work  through  a  number  of  issues  relating  specifically  to  Partition  trauma 
that  echo  and  resonate  with  current  world  crises.  These  include  the  positing 
and  circulation  of  racial  stereotypes,  the  power  and  panic-inflicting  nature 
of  rumor,  and  the  problem  of  incommensurability  (though,  importantly  not 
radical  incommensurability)  between  nation  states. 

Perhaps  more  profoundly,  however.  Earth  and  Mehta's  representation 
of  "India's  holocaust"  inserts  itself  into  critical  debates  between  Holocaust 
historians  and  those  engaged  in  recuperating  and  representing  accounts  of 
Holocaust  survivors.  Responding  in  some  measure  to  LaCapra's  concerns. 
Earth  and  the  specific  dynamics  of  India's  Partition  trauma  successfully  breaks 
down  easy  distinctions  between  aggressors,  perpetrators,  and  silent  observers, 
presenting  a  middle  voice  and  attempting  to  produce  an  empathic  unsettlement 
in  the  narrative  structure  of  the  film.  The  focus  on  the  specifically  human 
dimension  around  the  partition  of  India  facilitates  this  unsettlement.  presenting 
a  moment  of  history  that  is,  by  its  nature,  highly  ambiguous  when  it  comes  to 
assigning  guilt.  Here  too  the  memories  of  Lenny  and  the  body  of  her  nanny, 
as  sites  upon  which  cultural  and  national  traditions  and  laws  are  negotiated 
in  Earth,  articulates  an  altered  vision  of  borders  and  "in-betweenness"  that 
radically  transforms,  breaks  down,  and  expands  notions  of  violence,  trauma 
and  survival.  Moreover,  Earth  complicates  the  conflation  of  structural  and 
historical  trauma  through  the  merging  of  visual  elements  seen  in  Holocaust 
films  in  order  to  invest  the  specificity  of  the  historical  moment  and  all  its 
attendant  subject  positions  within  a  wider  understanding  of  human  suffering 
across  the  board.  In  this  way.  Earth's  particular  filmic  vocabulary  responds 
in  meaningful  ways  to  Pandey's  call  for  a  "language  of  violence"  — shared 
across  racial,  ethnic,  and  national  identities.  Ultimately,  a  return  to  ethical 
concern,  human  understanding,  and  a  move  towards  healing  lies  at  the  heart 
of  Earth's  engagement  with  the  discourses  of  Holocaust  trauma  — but  firmly 
within  the  context  of  that  allows  for  specific  histories,  the  breaking  apart  of 
binaries,  and  the  recognition  of  culturally  and  historically  specific  accounts 
of  experience. 
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Narrowing  the  Gap:  Between  the 

African-centered  and  Postmodernist 

Interpretations  of  Pan- Africanism  in 

Contemporary  Black-Atlantic  Studies 

By  Babacar  M'Baye 

African-centered  and  postmodern  critics  of  Black  culture  tend  to  either 
accentuate  or  weaken  the  search  for  common  identities,  roots,  and  resistance 
between  people  of  African  descent,  failing  to  identify  and  discuss  similarities 
and  differences  in  how  Blacks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  continually 
struggled  against  either  racism  or  colonialism.  While  African-centered  scholars 
such  as  J.  Ayodele  Langley,  Sterling  Stuckey,  and  Moleh  Kete  Asante  have 
defined  the  concept  of  pan-Africanism  in  terms  that  stress  unity  between  Black 
people,  postmodernist  critics  such  as  Stuart  Hall,  Kwame  Anthony  Appiah, 
and  Gerald  Early  have  characterized  it  in  terms  that  emphasize  disconnections 
between  them.  Unlike  their  African-centered  counterparts,  postmodernist 
scholars  of  Black  culture  tend  to  focus  on  discontinuities,  ambivalences  and 
contradictions  in  the  relations  between  the  Black  Diaspora  and  Africa.  As  a 
result,  postmodernists  have  dangerously  minimized  the  importance  of  shared 
cultures,  origins,  and  conditions  that  are  so  essential  in  the  development  and 
understanding  of  the  struggle  of  Blacks  worldwide  against  oppression.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  different  schools  of  thtxight  on  the  nature  of  Black 
struggle  and  on  what  Sterling  Stuckey  once  called  "what  constituted  being  of 
the  African  family"  has  created  major  gaps  in  the  study  of  pan-Africanism 
within  the  discipline  of  Black-Atlantic  Studies. '  These  gaps  need  to  be 
addressed  and  narrowed  with  a  balanced  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
study  of  the  relations  between  people  of  African  descent. 

While  the  list  of  scholars  who  have  mentioned  pan-Africanism  is  very 
long,  that  of  critics  who  have  accurately  dehned  the  term  is  very  short.  A 
tentative  definition  of  the  term  "'pan-Africanism""  is  that  which  Moleh  Kete 
Asante  and  Abu  S.  Abarry  provide  in  African  Intellectual  Hciitai^e.  According 
to  these  scholars,  the  word  "pan-Africanism"  describes  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
that  emerged  during  the  First  World  War.  when  a  group  of  Black  intellectuals 
from  the  Caribbean,  the  Americas,  and  Africa  met  in  London  to  discuss  the 
future  of  Blacks  worldwide.-    In  this  sense,  pan-Africanism  is  the  study  of 
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the  history  of  the  idea  of  unity  among  people  of  African  descent  that  has 
been  manifest  in  the  works  of  Black  intellectuals  from  different  regions.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  these  intellectuals  were  also  of  different  generations 
and  genders. 

In  his  1969  essay,  "Pan-Africanism/"  Imanuel  Geiss  argued  that  pan- 
Africanism  has  been  "one  of  the  least  known  political  movements  or  concepts 
of  our  time"  because  the  term  is  still  "vague,"  its  history  is  "complicated  and 
little  explored,"  and  "most  writers  have  been  more  or  less  content  with  the  short 
account  by  W.E.B.  Du  Bois  and  the  more  detailed  work  by  George  Padmore."  ■* 
Though  his  list  of  pioneer  pan-Africanists  is  narrow  and  focuses  mainly  on 
Du  Bois,  Padmore,  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  Nkrumah,  and  Senghor,  Geiss's  study  of 
pan-Africanism  is  crucial  because  its  "provisional  definition"  of  the  concept 
which,  as  he  indicated,  though  being  "unsatisfactory,"  "will  serve  as  a  working 
tool  for  historical  analysis,  if  used  with  caution."^  In  his  book  The  Pan- African 
Movement:  A  History  of  Pan-Africanism  in  America,  Europe  and  Africa,  Geiss 
defined  pan-Africanism  as  a  word  that  has  both  a  narrower  and  a  broader 
meaning.  The  narrower  definition  is  limited  to  the  political  movements  for  the 
unification  of  the  African  continent,  including  the  pan-Negro  movement,  while 
the  broader  definition  includes  the  cultural  and  intellectual  movements,  such 
as  anti-colonialism  or  Afro-Asianism,  which  aimed  at  wider  solidarity.'  The 
pan-Negro  movement  was  an  ideology  formulated  in  the  1920s  in  which  "Du 
Bois  considered  Africa  and  the  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race  as  a  function 
of  the  efforts  of  Afro-Americans  to  improve  their  own  position  in  the  USA."'' 
Geiss's  conception  of  pan-Africanism  is  clear  when  he  highlights  the  major 
goals  of  its  proponents.  According  to  Geiss,  pan-Africanists  wanted  to  "claim 
full  equality  for  Africans  and  Afro- Americans  in  the  modern  world,"  to  "prove 
Africa's  right  to  independence  and  the  possibility  of  its  rapid  development 
through  the  introduction  of  modem  techniques"  and  to  "find  some  synthesis 
between  the  needs  of  modernization  and  the  preservation  of  African  society 
and  culture,"  making  pan-Africanism  be  thus  a  "largely  African  nationalism 
projected  on  the  continental  level  and  strengthened  by  the  support  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  the  New  World."  ^ 

Geiss's  assertions  ignore  the  fact  that  the  pan-Africanist  movement  was 
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broad,  transnational,  and  included  Blacks  from  the  Caribbean,  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  oversight  proves  the  necessity 
to  do  more  research  on  pan-Africanism.  Although  it  reflects  the  importance  of 
unity  among  people  of  African  descent,  Geiss's  theory  is  problematic,  since 
it  gives  the  impression  that  Africa  is  not  part  of  the  "modern  world"  because 
it  is  not  technologically  advanced.  Geiss  conceives  of  modernity  from  the 
outside  in  rather  than  from  the  inside  out,  as  if  Africa  is  not  "modern"  on  its 
own  terms.  Geiss's  reasoning  is  also  flawed  by  its  representation  of  Africa 
as  the  only  poor  region  of  the  world,  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Diaspora  itself 
is  riddled  with  almost  the  same  structural,  social,  political,  and  economic 
problems  that  plague  Africa.  Both  Africa  and  the  Diaspora  have  ghettos. 

Before  going  further,  it  is  important  to  address  the  myth  that  the  pan- 
African  movement  began  either  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  or  in  1900.  For 
example,  Geiss  argues  that  the  prehistory  of  pan-Africanism  "in  the  narrower 
sense  begins  with  the  Pan- African  conference  in  London  in  1900;  that  the 
broader  sense  goes  back  to  the  late  eighteenth  century"  and  added  that  "prior 
to  1900  there  was  no  Pan-Africanism  in  the  narrower  sense,  either  in  name 
or  form."^  In  Pan-Afiicanism  and  Nationalism  in  West  Africa,  1900-1945 
(1973),  J.  Ayodele  Langley  provided  a  theory  similar  to  Geiss's  when  he 
said  that  prior  to  1900,  pan-Africanism  in  the  Diaspora  "remained  merely  an 
'informal  organization  of  memories'  among  articulate  members  of  the  Black 
Diaspora"  who  used  it  in  churches  and  in  other  organizations  in  order  "to 
affirm  positively  their  'Africanity'  or  to  reject  it.""  Beside  the  either/or  binary 
it  reinforces,  Langley's  thesis  minimizes  the  pan-Africanism  which  developed 
in  the  Diaspora  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  1900.  Creating  a  dichotomy 
between  "formal"  and  "informal"  types  of  pan-Africanism  is  unnecessary 
because  the  lines  that  distinguish  pan-Africanists  from  one  another  are  in 
constant  flux,  since  Black  intellectuals  imagine  Africa  and  unity  in  different 
ways  that  refuse  such  easy  categorization.  Besides,  chronologically.  pan- 
Africanism  has  existed  in  the  Diaspora  since  the  beginning  of  the  Atlantic 
slave  trade  and  is  very  noticeable  in  the  Black  literature  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  twentieth  century. '" 
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level.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  forcibly  uprooted  Africans  would  yearn  to  redi.scover 

their  homeland.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  journey  to  rediscover  would  be  a  journey 

against  the  colonialism  that  had  uprooted  Africa  in  the  Orst  place.  It  was  inevitable 
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One  major  study  of  pan-Africanism  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
SterHng  Stuckey's  Slave  Culture:  Nationalist  Theory  and  the  Foundations 
of  Black  America,  where  the  author  theorizes  pan-Africanism  as  a  struggle 
for  the  liberation  of  people  of  African  descent.  According  to  Stuckey,  the 
pan-African  struggle  in  the  Diaspora  began  between  1800  and  1807  when 
pan-African  consciousness  was  being  formed  in  the  culture  of  the  African 
slaves  in  Americas."  Slaves  in  South  Carolina  and  in  the  West  Indies, 
"who  had  experienced  the  middle  passage  and  had  retained  memories  of 
the  complexities  of  African  culture,"  were  able  to  draw  from  sets  of  shared 
experienced  and  cultures  that  influenced  their  political  visions,  religious 
outlook,  and  resistance  against  slavery. '-  One  of  the  examples  Stuckey 
gives  is  the  ceremony  of  "election  day"  in  eighteenth-century  New  England 
in  which  slaves  chose  a  king  who  "carried  himself  as  ruler  and  treated  his 
[Black]  followers  like  subjects"  and  "controlled  [their  affairs]  on  behalf  of 
others."  '-^  For  Stuckey,  the  behavior  of  the  Black  ruler  and  subjects  during  the 
parades  of  kings  and  governors  in  eighteenth-century  New  England  suggests 
"the  existence  of  elements  of  a  pan-African  culture  in  New  World  slavery" 
especially  since  "substantial  numbers  of  slaves  in  Cuba  and  North  America 
came  from  essentially  the  same  areas  of  Africa,  from  the  undulating  stretch 
of  land  along  the  Guinea  coast  that,  curving  through  Angola,  helped  give  the 
world  the  ring  shout.  Related  to  the  question  of  origins  is  the  fact  that,  in  the 
New  World,  Africans  evolved  along  parallel  lines  in  their  cultural  forms."  '"* 
Stuckey 's  arguments  suggest  the  strong  and  pervasive  impact  of  African 
culture  on  the  cultures  that  the  enslaved  Africans  invented  in  the  Diaspora. 
Stuckey 's  theories  provide  a  historical  model  of  a  study  of  African  influences 
on  the  Diaspora  that  I  shall  use  to  interpret  historical  and  literary  writings 
from  both  the  Diaspora  and  Africa. 

Another  theorizing  of  pan-Africanism  is  an  atypical  postmodernist 
approach  that  tends  to  stress  both  continuities  and  discontinuities  in  the 
relations  between  Africa  and  the  Diaspora.  One  example  is  Iris  Schmeisser's 
essay,  "Vive  L' Union  de  tous  les  Noirs,  et  Vive  TAfrique:  Paris  and  the 
Black  Diaspora  in  the  Interwar  Years."  where  the  author  uses  the  term  "pan- 
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Africanism"  in  a  "critical,  metaphorical  sense  to  demonstrate  how  it  is  related 
to  a  modern  and  modernist  diasporic  cultural  consciousness  among  artists, 
intellectuals  and  activists  of  African  descent  who  traveled  to  or  resided  in  Paris 
in  the  interwar  years." ''  Schmeisser  argued  that  her  usage  of  the  category 
"pan-African"  as  a  cultural  strategy  "is  a  variation  of  Stuart  Hall's  dialogic 
notion  of  cultural  identity  and  diaspora  that  encompasses  both  continuities  as 
well  as  discontinuities,  similarities  and  differences,  concerning  how  Africa 
is  conceptualized  in  the  expressive  culture  and  aesthetic  practices  of  Black 
diasporic  peoples."  "'  Seeking  a  rational  and  positive  representation  of  the 
meaning  of  pan-African  resistance,  Schmeisser  contended,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  Africa  which  is  "a  colonial  construct  in  the  first  place,  was  a  product  of 
the  cultural  dilemma"  DuBois'  notions  of  double-consciousness  and  the  color 
line  explored,  which  could  be  referred  to  as  the  "ambivalent  interpretability 
of  Black  cultural  data."  '^  However,  as  Schmeisser  pointed  out,  "this  idea  of 
Africa  had  a  material  reality,"  which  was  "the  racist  oppression  and  exploitation 
of  African  peoples  by  the  Western  colonizer  that  required  a  political  solution 
and  strategy  of  resistance  based  on  the  collaboration  and  solidarity  of  peoples 
of  African  descent."  "* 

Schmeisser's  concept  of  pan-Africanism  regains  the  essence  of  pan- 
Africanism  that  has  been  lost  due  to  the  postmodernists 's  overemphasis  on  the 
racial  essentialism  of  pan-Africanist  intellectuals  such  as  Du  Bois  or  Garvey. 
hi  In  My  Father's  House.  Appiah  said,  "the  pan-Africanists  responded 
to  their  experiences  of  racial  discrimination  by  accepting  the  racialism  it 
presupposed."  ''^  Appiah  also  said,  "though  race  is  indeed  at  the  heart  of  the 
pan-Africanist's  nationalism,  however,  it  seems  that  it  is  the  fact  of  a  shared 
race,  not  the  fact  of  a  shared  racial  character,  that  provides  the  basis  for 
solidarity.  Where  racism  is  implicated  in  the  basis  for  national  solidarity,  it  is 
intrinsic,  not  extrinsic."-"  Appiah's  theory  about  pan-Africanists  recoups  with 
the  postmodernist  interpretations  of  Black  identity  of  Gilroy,  which  prioritize 
ideological  disassociation  of  the  Diaspora  from  Africa.  Racial  essentialism 
has  had  practical  utilities  in  the  development  of  Black  resistance  in  the 
Diaspora  since,  as  Schmeisser  wrote,  "the  historical  significance  of  'race,' 
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racial  essentialism  and  racism  and  how  the  cuhural  significance  of  'race'  was 
explained  or  expressed,  were  defining  elements  in  the  aesthetic  debates  of  the 
New  Negro  movement  during  the  interwar  years."-'  Schmeisser's  quotation 
opposes  the  postmodernist  representation  of  pan-Africanists  as  mere  racial 
essentialism  by  suggesting  how  Black  intellectuals  invoked  racial  purity  to 
further  their  cultural  and  political  resistance. 

Unfortunately,  a  growing  number  of  critics  have  become  "bashers"  of 
pan-Africanism.  For  example.  Tamba  E.  M'Bayo  wrote,  "pan-Africanism 
sought  to  unite  all  people  of  African  descent  and  thereby  demonstrate  the 
mutual  bond  believed  to  exist  among  Blacks  regardless  of  geographic  location. 
In  reality,  African  American  and  Afro-Caribbean  pan-Africanists  often  adopted 
contradictory  positions  that  belied  their  universalist  pan-Africanist  aspirations. 
Indeed,  despite  its  rhetoric  and  noble  ideals,  inconsistencies  between  pan- 
African  theory  and  practice  have  been  integral  parts  of  the  movement's  long 
and  checkered  history."--  M'Bayo's  statement  reinforces  the  pessimism 
Appiah  expressed  earlier  about  pan-Africanists's  devotion  to  the  idea  of 
global  African  unity  and  freedom.  In  order  to  overcome  this  pessimism,  it  is 
imperative  to  examine  the  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and  ambivalences 
in  pan-Africanist  writings  without  undermining  the  symbolic  and  practical 
significance  of  racial  and  cultural  solidarity  that  permeate  them.  In  doing  so, 
we  will  appreciate  the  humanity  and  respect  for  people  of  African  descent  that 
pan-Africanists  showed  amidst  the  ambiguous  trajectories  of  their  lives  and 
work.  By  valuing,  rather  than  denigrating  pan-Africanism,  we  will  arrive  at 
a  balanced  and  constructive  study  of  its  significance  in  the  theorizing  of  both 
the  traditional  and  modern  conditions  of  Black  people. 

In  his  essay,  "A  Blacker  Shade  of  Yale:  African-American  Studies 
Take  A  New  Direction"  Christopher  Shea  contrasted  what  he  called  "the 
academic  cutting-edge"  approach  of  the  African-American  Studies  Program 
in  Yale  University  with  what  he  described  as  the  "Afrocentric  approach  of 
"voodoo  methodology'"  of  Temple  University.-'  This  statement  reflects 
the  deep  schism  between  African-centrists  and  postmodernist  scholars  who 
mislabel  each  other's  approach,  failing  to  recognize  the  similarities  between 
their  ideologies.  Although  their  political  and  cultural  approaches  to  Black 
struggle  and  freedom  differ,  scholars  of  the  two  schools  aim  at  the  collective 
goal  of  Black  liberation.  While  it  is  important  to  illuminate  the  scholars' 
different  approaches,  it  is  vital  to  identify  the  axis  where  their  theoretical 
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premises  converge.  This  method  will  help  us  transcend  the  ongoing  binary 
oppositions  between  the  two  schools  of  thought  and  center  their  paradigms  in 
order  to  understand  the  transnational,  political  and  cultural  fights  of  Blacks  for 
independence  and  equality. 

Bridging  the  gap  between  African-centered  and  postmodernist 
interpretations  of  Black  struggle  is  not  an  easy  task,  because  there  are  continuous 
attacks  on  Afrocentric  concepts  of  history  and  culture.  Some  postmodernists 
accuse  Afrocentrists  for  overriding  the  local  specificity  of  Black  identity  in 
favor  of  a  transcending  Blackness  that  all  people  of  African  descent  could 
supposedly  use  to  define  their  position  in  the  modern  world.  One  attack  on 
Afrocentrism  is  Gerald  Early's  argument  in  his  essay  "Why  Blacks  Dream  of 
a  World  without  Whites."  Afrocentricity  "is  meant  to  be  an  ideological  glue  to 
bring  black  people  together,  not  just  on  the  basis  of  color  but  as  the  expression 
of  a  cultural  and  spiritual  will  that  crosses  class  and  geographical  lines"  -^  Early 
misrepresents  Afrocentrism  by  failing  to  interpret  its  conceptions  of  cultural 
and  spiritual  continuities  outside  the  theoretical  framework  of  essentialism. 
Afrocentrism  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  movement  grounded  on  actual  social 
and  political  realities  such  as  the  ongoing  exploitation  and  objectification  of 
Black  people  across  the  globe.  Experienced  in  transatlantic  slavery,  European 
colonization  and  neo-colonization  of  African  lands,  this  exploitation  has  not 
only  led  to  the  displacement  of  millions  of  Africans,  but  also  to  the  formation 
of  planter-bourgeois  classes  across  Western  Europe.  North  and  South  America, 
and  the  Caribbean,  where  Blacks  have  been  exploited  for  centuries  on  the 
basis  of  their  race. 

When  one  accepts  that  slavery  and  colonization  were  historical  facts  that 
displaced  human  and  economic  resources  from  Africa  to  the  Western  world, 
one  must  agree  that  Afrocentric  theories  that  stress  a  continuum  between 
the  past  and  present  conditions  of  Blacks  are  legitimate  counter-attacks  to 
Western  hegemony.  As  Asante  argued  in  his  electronic  essay,  "The  Ideology 
of  Racial  Hierarchy  and  the  Construction  of  the  European  Slave  Trade," 
"the  enslavement  of  Africans  must  be  seen  in  a  larger  context  of  European 
domination  where  nothing  was  to  prevent  the  use  of  collective  violence, 
enslavement,  against  Africans  in  order  for  Europe  to  carry  out  its  aims."-"^  In 
this  sense,  Afrocentrism  is  postmodern  in  its  approach,  since  it  requires  that 
critics  displace  the  Western  narrative  of  conquest  and  victory  and  interpret 
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it  according  to  the  moral,  physical,  and  psychological  violence  that  it  has 
done  to  people  of  African  descent.  Like  postmodernism.  Afrocentrism  seeks 
to  denaturalize  the  Eurocentric  historical  narrative  that  accounts  for  how 
capitalism,  humanism,  and  patriarchy  were  formed  without  acknow  ledging  the 
price  that  Africans  (men,  women,  and  children)  paid  for  such  developments.  -'' 
From  this  perspective.  Afrocentrism  becomes  a  theory  that  calls  for  racial 
and  social  justice  through  reparations  for  slavery  and  its  consequences  on  the 
Black  world.  The  notion  of  violence  needs  to  be  displaced  from  its  normalized 
locus  that  reinforces  traditional  Western  materialism  and  be  re-centered  and 
interpreted  in  the  continuity  of  discrimination,  exploitation,  and  alienation 
of  Black  people.  Such  a  relocation  of  violence  in  modern  contexts  requires 
analysis  of  the  traumatic  effects  of  a  brutal  past  and  racism  on  Black  people, 
which  is  what  Afrocentric  scholars  do  persistently  against  all  odds. 

With  In  My  Father's  House,  Appiah  rightly  refuted  a  definition  of  pan- 
Africanism  that  overlooks  the  diversity  of  African  communities  and  local 
customs.  Appiah  believes  that  "pan- Africanism,  Black  solidarity,  can  be  an 
important  force  with  real  political  benefits.'"-^  Yet  he  is  unwilling  to  espouse 
the  ideology  because,  he  said,  "it  [pan- Africanism]  doesn't  work  without  its 
attendant  mystilicalions."-'  Appiah  continued,  "the  problem,  of  course,  is 
that  group  identity  seems  to  work  only  —  or.  at  least,  to  work  best  —  when 
it  is  seen  by  its  members,  as  "real.""-'  Appiah's  arguments  are  grounded  on 
the  Eurocentric  notion  that  pan-Africanism  is  a  myth  and  not  a  legitimate 
political  and  cultural  outcry  against  the  global  Western  oppression  of  Blacks. 
Appiah's  criticism  against  pan-Africanism  is  based  on  the  false  notion  that 
the  ideology  is  racism  and  not  its  consequence.  Using  a  very  elitist  outlook 
on  Black  struggle.  Appiah  considers  himself  as  one  of  the  few  and  privileged 
Black  intellectuals  of  the  West  who  are  gifted  enough  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  pan- Africanism.  He  wrote,  "pan- African  solidarity  can 
be  appropriated  by  those  of  us  whose  positions  as  intellectuals  —  as  searchers 
after  truth  —  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  live  through  the  falsehoods  of  race 
and  tribe  and  nation,  whose  understanding  of  history  makes  us  skeptical  that 
nationalism  and  racial  solidarity  can  do  the  good  that  they  can  do  without  the 
attendant  evils  of  racism  —  and  other  particularisms;  without  the  warring 
of  nations.""'  Appiah's  declaration  minimizes  the  intelligence  and  power 
of  the  adherents  of  pan-Africanism  who  reject  the  Euro-centered  idea  that 
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racial  Black  solidarity  and  nationhood  are  myths,  when  White  racial  unity  and 
Western  nationalism  have  persisted  and  determine  current  global  relations. 
Equating  Black  solidarity  with  racism  is  wrong,  because  it  downplays  the 
legitimacy  of  Black  people's  bonding  from  experiences  of  shared  oppression 
and  denigrates  their  ability  to  fight  injustice  along  color  lines.  In  "Foundations 
of  Black  Solidarity:  Collective  Identity  or  Common  Oppression."  Tommie 
Shelby  admitted  that  "as  an  emancipatory  solidarity  group.  Blacks  must  be 
committed  to  social  equality  and  respect  for  group  differences,  which  means 
rooting  racism  wherever  it  exists,  even  within  our  own  ranks."  ^'  Yet,  as 
Shelby  pointed  out,  "it  is  important  to  see  that  an  oppression-centered  black 
solidarity  is  not  a  matter  of  being  anti-White,  or  even  pro-Black,  but  of  being 
anti-racist.  Consequently,  solidarity  with  other  racially  oppressed  groups,  and 
even  with  committed  anti-racist  Whites,  is  not  precluded  by  it."^-  Shelby's 
statement  shows  that  Black  solidarity  is  conducive  to  anti-racism,  since  it  does 
not  negate  cross-racial  or  cross-class  unity  against  oppression. 

Appiah's  views  on  Black  unity  resemble  those  of  Stuart  Hall,  where 
racial  solidarity  built  along  racial  lines  is  perceived  as  antithetical  to  the 
postmodernist  project.  In  "What  is  this  'Black'  in  Black  Popular  Culture," 
Hall  believed  that  the  subversive  power  of  Black  culture  was  its  status  of  "site 
of  contestation." '^  Hall  wrote, 

"Black  popular  culture  is  a  contradictory  space.  It  is  a  sight  of  strategic 
contestation.  But  it  can  never  be  simplitied  or  explained  in  terms  of  the 
simple  binary  oppositions  that  are  still  habitually  used  to  map  it  out:  high 
and  low,  resistance  versus  incorporation,  authentic  versus  inauthentic, 
experiential  versus  formal,  opposition  versus  homogenization."  '"* 

Hall's  concept  of  Black  culture  negates  the  power  of  this  culture  to 
become  a  strategic  means  of  resistance  through  tactics  of  Black  solidarity 
that  he  views  as  being  racially  exclusive.  Hall's  definition  of  Black  culture 
repeats  the  postmodernist  bias  that  this  culture  is  a  powerful  and  meaningful 
site  of  contestation  only  when  it  surrenders  to  the  hegemony  of  White  culture. 
Furthermore,  Hall  argued  that  Black  cultures  were  "critically  determined  by  the 
diasporic  conditions  in  which  the  connections  were  forged"  and  that  they  can 
survive  only  through  "selective  appropriation,  incorporation,  and  rearticulation 
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of  European  of  European  ideologies,  cultures,  and  institutions."'"  Hall  is 
asking  for  the  death  of  Black  cultures  through  total  assimilation  into  White 
culture.  How  can  a  culture  survive  when  it  is  completely  assimilated  into 
another  one? 

Another  problematic  aspect  in  Hall's  concept  of  Black  culture  is  his 
marginalization  of  Africa's  role  in  its  creation,  significance,  and  preservation 
in  the  Diaspora.  Although  he  pretends  to  believe  that  African  origins 
influenced  the  Black  popular  cultures  of  the  Diaspora.  Hall  insists  that  such 
influences  are  minimal  and  unworthy  of  exploration.  He  vaguely  states, 
"there  are  deep  questions  here  of  cultural  transmission  and  inheritance,  and  of 
complex  relations  between  African  origins  and  the  irreversible  scatterings  of 
the  Diaspora,  questions  I  cannot  go  into.""  Hall's  unwillingness  to  explore 
the  African  influences  on  the  Black  Diaspora  reveals  his  conception  of  Africa 
as  a  mere  site  of  origin  and  myths  and  not  as  a  real  location  that  the  Diaspora 
reconstructs  and  re-imagines  creatively  in  its  struggles  against  racism  and 
inequality.  For  Hall.  Africa  connotes  a  dangerous  return  to  authenticity  and 
the  denial  of  difference.  "  In  "Stuart  Hall's  Ethics."  David  Scott  argued  that 
Hall  does  not  deny  Africa,  but  that  he  simply  does  not  want  the  continent  to 
be  treated  as  "an  ethnographic  essence  defined  by  authentic  meanings  such 
as  'religion'  or  'spirituality'  or  certain  modes  of  being."  ''^  Why  then  did  Hall 
refuse  to  study  African  religions  and  forms  of  spiritualities  which  are  strong 
African  influences  in  the  Diaspora?  According  to  Scott.  Hall  searches  for  "the 
landscape  of  an  'Africa'  variously  reimagined  from  elsewhere,  not  remembered 
but  dreamt  in  its  translated  'Afro'  idiom." '^  Hall's  representation  of  Africa 
simply  as  a  mere  scenery  or  backdrop  in  the  Diaspora's  mind  suggests  his 
desire  to  cast  Africa  out  of  his  memory. 

In  order  to  fully  understand  the  paradoxes  in  Hall's  conception  of  Black 
culture,  one  needs  to  refer  to  his  essay  "Who  Needs  Identity."  where  he  recreates 
the  same  bias  that  Appiah  made  with  In  My  Father's  House  by  perceiving  all 
ethnic,  racial,  or  national  solidarity  as  essentialisms.^'  According  to  Hall,  the 
concept  of  identity  signals  neither  "that  stable  core  of  the  self,  unfolding  from 
beginning  to  end  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  history  without  change"  nor 
"that  collective  or  true  self  hiding  inside  the  many  other,  more  superficial  or 
artificially  imposed  'selves'  which  a  people  with  a  shared  history  and  ancestry 
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hold  in  common."  ^'  This  quotation  suggests  Hall's  dismissal  of  the  importance 
of  collective  identity  in  Black  struggle.  Hall's  criticism  opposes  the  African- 
centered  conception  of  Black  history  as  a  continuum  of  White  oppression  that 
can  only  be  opposed  through  collective  Black  resistance.  Hall  dreads  the 
ideas  of  Black  collective  identity  and/or  identification,  ignoring  that  they  are 
consequences  of  the  dislocation  of  people  and  fragmentation  of  cultures  that 
postmodernist  scholars  celebrate.  What  Hall  and  other  postmodernists  should 
know  is  that  African-centered  scholars  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  such 
historical  ruptures  and  the  strategic  reconfigurations  of  selves  they  require. 
What  African-centered  scholars  cannot  do,  however,  is  throw  Black  identity  in 
the  dustbin  as  if  were  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  "Toward  A  Pan- African  Identity: 
Diaspora  African  Repatriates  in  Ghana,"  Obiagele  Lake  made  a  point  from 
which  Black  postmodernists  might  highly  learn.  ^-  Lake  wrote,  "while  there 
are  many  differences  among  indigenous  and  diaspora  Africans,  the  cultural 
and  political  dismembering  of  African  communities  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic  by  Europeans  constitutes  a  bond  that  transgresses  geographic  and 
temporal  boundaries.  These  linkages  are  significant,  not  only  for  the  potential 
they  have  in  creating  stronger  political-economic  liaisons  between  Africa 
and  the  Diaspora,  but  for  the  role  they  play  in  formulating  and  renewing 
sociocultural  identities." ^^  Lake's  point  of  view  counters  Hall's  conception 
of  rigidly  and  transnationally-conceived  identities  as  being  counterproductive 
and  essentialist.  Lake's  perspective  shows  that  African-centered  scholars  do 
not  dismiss  the  heterogeneity  in  Black  cultures  and  in  their  various  sites  of 
resistance.  African-centrists  simply  want  "hybridity"  to  be  theorized  without 
doing  harm  to  the  collective  ethnic,  racial,  political,  and  economic  bonding 
and  associations  of  Blacks  who  use  all  these  elements  as  viable  means  of 
resistance  and  survival.  In  her  essay  "Representation  of  Whiteness  in  the  Black 
Imagination,"  bell  hooks  spoke  to  this  effect  when  she  said  that  the  anxieties 
of  Blacks  about  White  racism  and  exploitation  are  not  just  mirages  and  myth; 
they  are  as  real  as  real  can  be.  ^^  hooks  gave  the  example  of  how  White  people 
"can  'safely"  imagine  that  they  are  invisible  to  Black  people  since  the  power 
they  have  historically  asserted,  and  even  now  collectively  assert  over  black 
people,  accorded  them  the  right  to  control  the  black  gaze."^'  hooks  insists  on 
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the  necessity  for  critics  to  shift  the  gaze  of  Whites  on  Blacks  on  that  of  Blacks 
on  Whites,  since,  as  she  shows.  Blacks  have  historically  learned  to  imagine 
Whiteness  from  both  the  turbulent  history  of  racism  and  apartheid  and  the 
ongoing  rhetoric  of  White  supremacy.^''  hooks  wrote,  "'returning  to  memories 
of  growing  up  in  the  social  circumstances  created  by  racial  apartheid,  to  all 
Black  spaces  on  the  edges  of  town,  1  reinhabit  a  location  where  Black  folks 
associated  whiteness  with  the  terrible,  the  terrifying,  the  terrorizing.  White 
people  were  regarded  as  terrorists,  especially  those  who  dared  to  enter  that 
segregated  space  of  blackness."^'  hooks"  theory  of  Black  resistance  suggests 
the  illegitimacy  of  White  oppression  on  Blacks  that  postmodernist  scholars 
dismiss  in  (he  background,  as  if  it  was  just  a  myth  that  Black  people  are 
making  up. 

Furthermore,  hooks  lent  support  to  the  African-centered  concept  of 
Black  resistance  by  criticizing  the  postmodernists*  overemphasis  on  Black 
essentialism.  Without  evoking  a  simplistic,  essentialist  'us  and  them' 
dichotomy  that  would  suggest  that  "Black  folks  merely  invert  stereotypical 
racist  interpretations,"  hooks  stressed  the  need  "to  focus  on  that  representation 
of  Whiteness  that  is  not  formed  in  reaction  to  stereotypes  but  emerges  as  a 
response  to  the  traumatic  pain  and  anguish  that  remains  a  consequence  of  White 
racist  domination,  a  psychic  state  that  informs  and  shapes  the  way  Black  folks 
'see'  Whiteness"^**  hooks'  position  creates  a  compromise  on  which  Black 
postmodernists  and  African-centered  scholars  could  agree  on.  which  is  the 
reality  of  the  suffering  of  Blacks  from  past  to  present  historical  oppression.  In 
order  to  agree  on  this  concession,  both  postmodernists  and  Afrocentrists  need 
to  change  their  approach  to  the  study  of  Black  history  and  culture.  Afrocentrists 
need  to  inscribe  certain  postmodernists"  adventurous  interpretation  of 
Blackness  into  their  theories.  As  hooks  suggests  in  "Postmodern  Blackness," 
"racism  is  perpetuated  when  Blackness  is  associated  solely  with  concrete  gut 
level  experience  conceived  as  either  opposing  or  having  no  connection  to 
abstract  thinking  and  the  production  of  critical  theory.  The  idea  that  there 
is  no  meaningful  connection  between  Black  experience  and  critical  thinking 
about  aesthetics  or  culture  must  be  continually  interrogated.""^'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  postmodernists  need  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  unity  in  the  struggle  against  oppression,  especially  when  it  is  conceived 
in  non-essentialist  terms.  As  Anna  Stubblefield  pointed  out,  the  "non- 
essentialists  about  race""  must  deal  with  the  dilemma  that  surfaces  when  many 
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champions  of  civil  rights  struggle  in  the  United  States  say  that  "Black  pride," 
"Black  unity."  and  membership  to  a  "Black  race"  are  important  source  of  self- 
esteem  and  political  strength  for  African-Americans.'"  One  example  of  such 
champions  is  Asante,  who  declared  in  Afrocentricity  that  "once  we  [African- 
Americans]  have  entertained  the  ideas  of  consciousness,  mulled  them  over, 
accepted  the  concept  of  pan-Africanism,  related  our  Afrocentricity  to  Africa 
and  the  Diaspora,  and  made  terms  with  our  ancestors,  we  will  have  dealt 
successfully  with  the  predicament  of  consciousness.""^'  Further  in  the  book, 
Asante  urged  African-Americans  to  translate  pan-Africanism  into  tangible 
actions  with  travel  to  Africa  and  association  with  Africans.  '^- 

Later,  Asante  discussed  the  current  attacks  on  the  Afrocentric  approach 
to  Black  history.  He  wrote,  "there  are  some  people  around  who  argue  that 
Africans  and  African-Americans  have  nothing  in  common  but  the  color  of 
their  skin.  This  is  not  merely  error,  it  is  nonsense.  There  exists  an  emotional, 
cultural,  psychological  connection  between  this  people  that  span  the  oceans 
and  the  separate  existence."'^  This  passage  refers  to  the  increasing  attacks  of 
a  new  generation  of  scholars,  including  Africans  themselves,  against  the  idea 
of  shared  identity.  One  example  is  Tunde  Adeleke,  who  argued  in  "Black 
Americans  and  Africa:  A  Critique  of  the  Pan-African  and  Identity  Paradigm," 
"the  depiction  of  Black  Americans  and  Africans  as  one  people  united  by 
cultural  attributes  and  historical  experience  is  seriously  flawed  at  the  levels  of 
both  theory  and  practice.  Can  Black  Americans  truly  claim  African  identity? 
Do  they  really  share  common  interests  and  challenges  with  Africans?  Have 
they  been  drawn  together  by  shared  experience?  In  other  words,  has  there 
always  been  a  pan-African  tradition?  If  so,  how  old  is  it?"'^  Adeleke's  essay, 
which  is  fueled  by  the  nativism  that  some  African-Americans  express  about 
African  immigrants  in  the  United  States,  introduces  the  troubling  notion  that 
the  pan-African  tradition  has  not  remained  strong  and  lasting  in  the  Diaspora. 
Adeleke  talked  about  the  resentment  that  some  African-Americans  have 
towards  African  immigrants  who  may  appear  to  them  as  being  in  a  "favored" 
situation  with  Whites  "and  not  subjected  to  the  degree  and  intensity  of  the 
racism  and  degradation  that  the  black  American  experiences"'^'^  Adeleke's 
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denial  of  the  existence  of  strong  pan-Africanism  among  African-Americans 
springs  from  the  coUision  between  African- Americans  and  African  immigrants. 
This  conflict  occurs  between  two  groups  with  similar  ancestry  who  compete 
to  achieve  the  illusive  American  dream  that  racism  and  inequality  prevent 
them  from  reaching  fully  unless  they  are  united. 

It  is  important  for  African-centered  critics  to  address  the  problematics 
of  pan-Africanism  because  the  history  of  the  movement  was  not  stable  or 
devoid  of  tensions.  Black  intellectuals  disagreed  and  continue  to  disagree  on 
key  issues  such  as  the  meaning  of  pan-Africanism  and  Black  struggle.  These 
divergences,  which  need  to  be  uncovered  and  examined,  do  not  signal  the 
death  of  pan-Africanism.  They  simply  suggest  the  diverse  ways  in  which 
Blacks  define  themselves.  For  example,  in  Africa's  Intenuitioiud  Relations: 
The  Diplomacy  of  Dependency  and  Change,  the  African  scholar  Ali  Mazrui 
argued  that  concepts  such  as  trans-Atlantic  pan-Africanism,  which  refers  to 
"solidarity  encompassing  the  peoples  of  the  Black  Diaspora  in  the  Americas 
as  well  as  the  African  continent"  and  global  pan-Africanism,  which  "brings 
together  all  these  centers  of  Black  presence  in  the  world,  and  adds  the  new 
Black  enclaves  in  Britain.  France  and  other  European  countries,  which  have 
come  partly  from  the  Caribbean  and  partly  from  the  African  continent  itself," 
are  limited  because  they  exclude  the  Arab  and  Berber  populations  of  Africa. '" 
Mazrui's  definition  of  pan-Africanism  supports  the  postmodernist  notion  that 
pan-Africanism  does  not  acknowledge  the  diversity  of  Black  populations  and 
locations,  or  that  it  is  a  nationally  or  racially  exclusivist  ideology.  Mazrui 
confuses  "pan- Africanism"  with  "nationalism,"  which  do  not  mean  the  same 
thing.  The  solidarity  that  people  from  West  Africa  or  North  Africa  build  along 
national  lines  are  nationalisms,  not  pan-Africanisms,  even  when  they  may 
be  driven  by  the  search  for  pan-Africanist  or  pan-Arabist  political  alliances 
against  colonialism  within  Africa  from  diverse  geopolitical  viewpoints. 
Moreover,  Mazrui  puts  various  forms  of  nationalisms  such  as  pan-Arabism  and 
Africanism  in  the  same  boat.  These  nationalisms  must  not  be  conceptualized 
in  racial  lines  only,  since  the  Arab,  French,  English,  or  Portuguese  speaking 
nations  in  Africa  have  populations  of  different  races  that  may  identify  with 
either  pan-Arabism  or  pan-Africanism,  or  with  both  and  more.  In  this  sense, 
pan-Africanism  is  a  global  Black  movement  of  identification  and  struggle  for 
social  justice  even  when  it  has  discrete  influences  in  and  relationships  with 
pan-Arabism. 

Mazrui "s  problematic  definition  of  pan-Africanism  suggests  that  the 
tension  between  Black  intellectuals  on  the  nature  of  Black  struggle  and  culture 
do  not  occur  between  postmodernists  and  Afrocentrists  only.   Even  Mazrui, 
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who  is  better  classified  as  "African-centered"  due  to  his  flux  positions  on  Black 
nationalism,  sometimes  shares  the  idea  of  the  sterility  of  race  as  a  criterion 
of  identification  that  is  commonly  heard  from  postmodernists.  Yet  Mazrui 
is  nothing  close  to  a  postmodernist.  He  is  an  African-centered  scholar  who 
views  transnational  pan-Africanism  as  being  more  important  than  regional 
pan-Africanism.  In  "Pan-Africanism  Versus  Pan-African  Nationalism:  An 
Afrocentric  Analysis,"  Kwame  Nantambu  accused  Mazrui's  theory  of  pan- 
Africanism  for  perpetuating  "the  European  divide-and-conquer  maneuver" 
since  "it  not  only  deletes  the  vital  revolutionary  variable  in  the  struggle,  but, 
more  important,  it  also  disintegrates  the  pan-African  movement.""  Contrary 
to  Nantambu's  rationale,  Mazrui's  emphasis  on  the  diversity  of  racially  and 
geographically-determined  political  movements  in  the  Sahara  and  the  trans- 
Saharan  world,  and  his  focus  on  global  pan- Africanism,  strengthen  and  enrich 
the  study  of  pan-Africanism.  Yet.  Nantambu's  argument  that  the  locally- 
specific  pan-African  movements  must  not  be  given  more  importance  than 
the  global  is  convincing.  Nantambu  writes,  "the  Pan-African  struggle  should 
not  limit  itself  to  any  geographically  dispersed  or  dislocated  African  peoples 
or  their  descendants.  To  do  so  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  colonizer, 
thus  enhancing  the  colonizer's  continued  control  and  exploitation  of  us.  Our 
specific  geographic  dispersal  came  about  by  the  design,  not  the  accident  of 
slavery.  Our  African  ancestors  had  no  input  into  selecting  the  final  destination 
where  they  would  labor  as  slaves  for  more  than  three  centuries."  ^'^  Nantambu "s 
assertion  emphasizes  the  importance  of  interpreting  Black  struggle  outside  of 
the  gaze  of  the  European  colonizer.  Just  as  hooks  has  encouraged  us  to  do  with 
race.  In  order  to  regain  a  sense  of  themselves,  to  fight  racism  and  inequality, 
and  to  struggle  to  transcend  the  discord  between  continental  Africans  and  those 
in  the  Diaspora,  Blacks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  need  a  concept  of 
pan-Africanism  that  challenges  and  acknowledges  the  unity  between  them. 
Moreover,  pan-Africanism  must  be  conceived  as  having  both  cultural  and 
political  components.  Culturally,  it  bridges  the  divide  between  the  Diaspora 
and  Africa  by  pointing  to  shared  values  that  persist  amidst  diversity  and 
hybridity.  In  this  sense,  as  Alvin  B.  Tillery  pointed  out,  by  regarding  Africans 
and  African  descendants  abroad  as  a  unit,  and  by  seeking  to  "regenerate 
and  unify  Africa  and  promote  a  feeling  of  oneness  among  the  people  of  the 
African  world,"  pan-Africanist  movements  help  us  "use  African  heritage  to 
relay  political  and  cultural  symbols  aimed  at  building  bonds  between  disparate 
groups."^''  How  can  this  hybridist  conception  of  pan- Africanism  exist  when 


■^^Kwanie  Nantambu,  "Pan-Africanism  versus  Pan-African  Nationalism:  An 
Afrocentric  Analysis,"  Journal  of  Black  Studies  28.  no.  5  (May  1998):  563. 
'^  Ibid..  563. 
'^"  Alvin  B.  Tillery.  .Jr.,  "Reconnecting  with  Africa."  in  African  Diaspora:  African 
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postmodernists  continue  to  negate  the  discourse  of  people  of  African  descent 
wiio  truly  believe  that  African-centered  cultural  and  political  symbolisms  are 
means  of  contestation  of  and  resistance  against  power?  A  perfect  meeting- 
ground  between  African-centered  and  postmodernist  scholars  can  happen 
only  when  postmodernists  change  the  lens  through  which  they  interpret 
African-centered  concepts  of  culture  in  terms  that  replicate  the  elitism, 
classism,  patronizing,  and  condescension  of  the  former  colonizers,  bell  hooks 
said  it  best  when  she  argued  in  Postmodern  Blackness  that  "The  postmodern 
critique  of  'identity."  though  relevant  for  renewed  Black  liberation  struggle,  is 
often  posed  in  ways  that  are  problematic.  Given  a  pervasive  politic  of  White 
supremacy  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  formation  of  radical  Black  subjectivity, 
we  cannot  cavalierly  dismiss  a  concern  with  identity  politics."""  hooks 
further  said,  "any  critic  exploring  the  radical  potential  of  postmodernism  as  it 
relates  to  racial  difference  and  racial  domination  would  need  to  consider  the 
implications  of  a  critique  of  identity  for  oppressed  groups.  Many  of  us  are 
struggling  to  tind  new  strategies  of  resistance.  We  must  engage  decolonization 
as  a  critical  practice  if  we  are  to  have  meaningful  chances  of  survival  even  as 
we  must  simultaneously  cope  with  the  loss  of  political  grounding  which  made 
radical  activism  more  possible.""'  bell  hooks'  statement  is  an  urgent  warning 
to  Black  scholars  of  diverse  schools  of  thoughts  to  bridge  the  gaps  that  have 
arisen  from  the  postmodernist  representation  of  Black  identity  and  collective 
unity  in  struggle  as  essentialist.  hooks'  theory  cautions  postmodernist  scholars 
against  denying  the  voices  of  the  oppressed  Blacks  whose  sense  of  self  lies 
in  the  stories  of  liberation  they  tell  to  oppose  the  colonialism  and  racism  that 
White  gazes  and  narratives  of  Black  identity  have  historically  enforced.  In 
order  to  validate  Black  voices,  postmodernists  must  authenticate  them  at  first. 
This  validation  requires  that  postmodernists  find  a  compromise  with  African- 
centered  theories  by  acknowledging  the  diverse  and  complex  ways  in  which 
pan-Africanism  has  survived  as  a  potential  means  of  liberation  struggle, 
despite  the  contradictions  that  have  been  developed  within  and  around  it  since 
its  inception. 

African-centered  and  postmodernist  scholars  have  defined  pan- 
Africanism  in  very  different  and  oppositional  ways  that  have  prevented 
the  existence  of  an  integrated  and  constructive  approach  to  the  study  of  the 
historical  and  cultural  connections  between  the  Black  Diaspora  and  Africa. 
This  divide  must  be  bridged  so  that  the  full  history  of  pan-Africanism,  which 
is  complex  due  to  the  multiple  ways  in  which  Black  intellectuals  of  the  West 

Origins  and  New  World  Identities,  eds.  All  A.  Mazrui,  Isidore  Okpwclio,  and  Carol 
Boyce  Davies  (Bloomington,  IN:  Indiana  Univ.  Press,  2001 ),  509. 
""  hooks.  Postmodern  Blackness,  26. 
"'  Ibid..  26. 
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and  of  Africa  construct  their  relationships  with  Africa,  can  be  written.  An 
holistic  and  constructive  approach  to  the  study  of  pan-Africanism  requires 
a  subtle  definition  of  the  term  that  stresses  both  continuity  and  change  in 
the  development  of  the  movement  and  its  ideologies  as  well  as  the  specific 
contexts  in  which  it  evolved  in  the  Diaspora  or  in  Africa. 
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Book  Reviews 


SumathiRamaswiimv.  The  Lost  Liiiul of  Lcnmria:  Fabulous  Geographies, 
Catastrophic  Histories.  P...Mkeley:  UC  Press.  2004.  Pp.  xvii,  334.  $21.95 

Mythical  places  -  lost  lands,  submerged  islands,  fantastic  kingdoms,  the 
earthly  Paradise  -  have  always  loomed  large  in  the  western  imagination.  Plato 
first  described  Atlantis:  popes  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  sent  envoys  to  hnd 
the  fabled  wealth  of  Prester  John's  Christian  kingdom  in  Africa  and  central 
Asia;  Columbus  believed  he  had  stumbled  on  the  Garden  of  Eden  when  he 
reached  the  Caribbean  islands.  Yet  few  are  the  number  of  fictional  geographies 
invented  and  accepted  as  real  in  the  modern  age.  The  historiography  of 
mythical  geographies  has  primarily  consisted  of  descriptions  of  "odd"  beliefs 
held  by  elites  and  common  folk  in  past  times,  and  of  the  gradual  erosion  of 
belief  in  such  fantastic  places  as  the  real  earth  was  mapped  with  increasing 
accuracy  and  thoroughness.  This  history  has  been  done  largely  at  a  superficial 
level,  by  popular  writers,  and  not  often  enough  by  historians. 

Thus  Sumathi  Ramaswamy's  fascinating  The  Lost  Land  of  Lemuria: 
Fabulous  Geographies,  Catastrophic  Histories  is  a  welcome  work,  both 
because  Ramaswamy  approaches  her  subject  with  a  historian's  mastery  of  the 
sources,  and  because  the  subject  itself,  the  nineteenth-century  theory  of  a  land 
bridge  or  continent  between  India  and  Africa  long  since  submerged,  is  not 
well  known  in  the  west  now  -  despite  the  widespread  belief  in  its  existence 
150  years  ago.  That  is.  the  lost  continent  of  Lemuria  is  a  thoroughly  modern 
scientific  fantasy,  born  of  the  Victorian  era's  new  sciences:  paleontology, 
anthropology,  evolutionary  theory,  and  the  discovery  of  geologic  "deep  time" 
(i.e..  knowledge  that  the  earth  is  far  older  than  the  6000  years  of  biblical 
history). 

Yet  Ramaswamy  has  not  written  a  one-sided  exploration  of  the  creation 
of  Lemuria  among  European  paleogeologists.  As  an  historian  of  India,  she 
delves  equally  into  Tamil  Indian  folklore  and  mythmaking  to  show  that  Tamil 
(southern  Indian)  colonial  subjects  adopted  Lemuria  from  European  scientists. 
Ramaswamy  lays  out  a  remarkable  process  of  assimilation  by  which  Tamil 
nationalists,  who  identify  themselves  as  separate  from  northern  Indians  in 
language  and  culture,  came  to  merge  Lemuria  with  their  pre-existing  beliefs 
in  an  ancient  Tamil  homeland.  To  Tamil  devotees,  experiencing  a  rise  in 
nationalist  sentiment  in  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries,  the 
long-disappeared  continent  of  Lemuria  or  Kumarikkantam  was  the  site  of 
the  oldest  human  civilization,  the  origin  of  mankind  and  of  culture.  And  thus 
it  remains  today  among  Tamil  nationalists,  whose  high  school  and  college 
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courses  continue  to  teach  the  reality  of  the  Indian-African  land  bridge  and  the 
existence  of  a  submerged  Tamil  homeland. 

The  book  centers  more  on  the  concept  of  loss  than  on  Lemuria  itself, 
and  on  the  modern  fascination  with  romanticized  lost  places,  lost  cultures, 
and  lost  times.  Ramaswamy  argues  that  geographies  like  Lemuria  are  in 
fact  created  as  lost  worlds  by  what  she  refers  to  as  "labours  of  loss,"  a  pet 
phrase  by  which  she  means  all  of  the  evocations  (written  or  oral)  of  a  fictional 
place  thought  to  exist  or  to  have  existed.  Ramaswamy  defines  "the  analytic 
of  labours  of  loss"  as  "those  interpretive  acts  and  narrative  moves  through 
which  something  is  declared  lost,  and  then  recovered  through  the  knowledge 
practices  of  modernity,  the  very  act  of  recovery  and  naming  constituting  the 
original  loss"  (227).  She  then  lays  out  an  argument  moving  chronologically 
forward  and  geographically  from  west  to  east.  Her  first  two  chapters  spell  out 
the  emergence  of  the  theory  of  Lemuria  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  among 
paleogeologists  and  anthropologists  who  theorized  it  as  the  site  of  the  first 
humans.  She  then  turns  to  Tamil  Indian  scholars'  and  nationalists'  adoption 
of  and  promotion  of  these  western  works  as  modern,  scientific  proof  of  their 
ancient  belief  in  the  lost  Tamil  homeland.  A  chapter  comparing  European  and 
Tamil  attempts  to  represent  Lemuria  cartographically  follows  before  the  final 
chapter,  where  Ramaswamy  leaves  the  history  of  imagined  Lemuria  for  a 
larger  goal:  to  theorize  why  lost  worlds  have  such  a  strong  pull  on  the  modern 
imagination. 

Frequently  Ramaswamy 's  writing  abandons  its  mythical  subject  and 
Lemuria's  European  and  Tamil  adherents  to  embark  on  meditations  and 
rather  poetical  ruminations.  Ramaswamy  reflects  on  the  concept  of  loss,  on 
language,  on  the  conditions  of  modernity,  and  other  ideas  that  become  less 
and  less  related  to  the  historical  phenomenon  of  belief  in  Lemuria.  In  fact, 
in  a  sense  The  Lost  Land  of  Lemuria  is  not  really  about  Lemuria.  since  its 
central  thesis  concerns  modernity  and  is  philosophical  in  nature.  The  mythical 
land  bridge  becomes  simply  a  starting  point  for  a  post-modern  analysis  (at 
times  heavily  weighed  down  with  jargon)  of  modernity  itself.  Ramaswamy 
uses  Lemuria  as  an  example  of  what  she  calls  a  "lost  place-world."  She 
ultimately  argues  that  there  is  a  vital  link  between  modernity  and  loss;  that 
the  belief  in  lost  worlds,  lost  peoples,  and  forgotten  cultures  is  nothing  less 
than  a  condition  of  western  modernity.  In  essence  she  asserts  that  modernity 
is  predicated  on  itself  being  the  result  of  catastrophic  changes  in  the  distant 
past,  breaks  that  separate  "then"  from  "now."  By  implication,  modernity  is 
thus  really  without  a  history  -  that  is,  instead  of  seeing  our  own  time  as  the 
result  of  tiny,  gradual  changes  evolving  civilizations  over  time  (gradualism 
or  evolutionary  theory),  Ramaswamy  argues  that  we  see  our  age,  through  the 
imagined  places  like  Lemuria,  as  radically  separate  from  the  past,  and  that 
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we  define  our  age  negatively,  through  dissociation  from  that  distant  past  and 
those  forgotten  peoples  (catastrophism). 

It  is  a  provocative  argument,  diligently  and  passionately  argued,  but  in 
the  end  Lemuria  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  bear  the  burden  of  proof  of  such  a 
theory,  hi  part  this  is  because  the  argument  is  broad  and  highly  philosophical, 
thus  naturally  difficult  to  prove,  hi  part  this  is  because  the  argument  does  not 
explain  western  culture's  fascination  with  imagined  lost  worlds  at  least  from 
the  time  of  early  Greeks,  if  not  much  earlier,  among  peoples  who  did  not 
identify  themselves  as  modern,  or  separate  from  their  ancestors.  In  addition, 
Ramaswamy  attempts  to  separate  belief  in  Lemuria  and  in  mythic  places 
in  general  from  the  phenomenon  of  religious  belief,  although  she  is  clearly 
grappling  with  very  large  questions  of  the  nature  of  human  imagination, 
creativity,  and  the  fulfillment  of  spiritual  need.  Yet  if  the  peoples  of  ninth- 
century  Europe  or  Greece  700BCE  were  drawn  to  imagine  lost  continents, 
strange  peoples,  and  fantastic  kingdoms  (just  to  give  two  western  examples  — 
though  belief  in  lost  worlds  is  part  of  many  cultures),  perhaps  there  is  a  deeper 
human  longing  to  imagine  and  believe  in  mythical  geographies  that  cannot  be 
tied  to  the  condition  of  modernity.  That  said,  however.  Ramaswamy  offers  a 
powerful  and  challenging  argument  that  demands  engagement.  The  Lost  Land 
of  Lcnuiria  is  a  compelling  anal>sis  of  cross-cultural  intellectual  exchange 
and  one  example  of  a  fertile  merger  of  scientific  theory,  politics,  and  folklore 
between  East  and  West. 

Liiiiru  York 
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Lucy  K.  Pick.  Conflict  and  Coexistence.  Archbishop  Rodri^o  and  the 
Muslims  and  Jews  of  Medieval  Spain.  Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan 
Press.  2004.  Pp.  xx.  239.  $70.00 

Anglo-American  historians,  traditionally  interested  in  France,  England, 
and  Italian  history,  have  been  paying  growing  attention  to  the  history  of  medieval 
Iberia.  This  interest,  to  a  large  extent,  reflects  the  social,  religious,  and  ethnic 
diversity  found  in  medieval  Spain.  There,  different  religions  intermingled, 
Islam,  Christianity  and  Judaism;  patterns  of  social  organization  differed  from 
those  of  other  parts  of  the  medieval  West,  e.g.  no  serfdom  in  Castile):  and 
each  religious  community  evolved  in  close  relation  with  other  ethnic  groups. 
Iberian  topics  are  fashionable  in  our  multicultural  society,  and  we  look  to  the 
past  for  answers  to  question  >  iLout  identity,  assimilation,  and  the  acceptance 
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of  diversity.  Along  these  lines,  the  present  book  focuses  on  the  coexistence  of 
the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Muslim  communities  in  thirteenth  century  Spain, 
a  period  often  seen  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula  as  the  golden  century  for  relative 
harmony  between  the  three  cultures,  the  so-called  convivencia. 

In  spite  of  the  great  number  of  pages  written  on  coexistence  in  Iberia, 
recent  scholarship  has  not  exhausted  the  variety  of  perspectives  from  which 
to  approach  and  study  topics  such  as  identity  and  acculturation.  Pick's  book 
is  a  very  good  example  of  the  lasting  power  and  interest  in  these  themes. 
She  contributes  novel  approaches  to  the  topic  and  further  debunks  myths 
about  Spanish  history.  Pick  views  religion  as  the  most  significant  key  for  our 
understanding  of  how  religious  diversity  worked  in  medieval  Spain.  Religion 
defined  the  self-perception  that  each  individual  group,  as  well  as  regulating 
and  limiting  influences  from  contact  with  other  religious  communities.  Since 
relations  between  the  three  religions  during  the  Reconquest  have  been  often 
analyzed  from  a  negative  point  of  view  —  that  is,  that  scholars  have  sought 
to  outline  the  causes  that  led  to  ruptures  in  the  peaceful  relations  between 
Christian,  Muslims,  and  Jews  —  this  teleological  approach  always  leads  to 
the  expulsion  of  Jews  and  Muslims  from  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

Pick  adroitly  focuses  on  the  theoretical  framework  that  enabled 
coexistence  within  Christian  society.  In  doing  so.  she  also  examines  the 
cultural  mechanism  underlying  Christian  territorial  expansion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Using  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  Rodrigo  Jimenez 
de  Rada's  works  (De  Rebus  Hispanic,  Dialogus  Lihri  Vite  and  the  Auto  de 
los  Reyes  Magos,  the  latter  presumably  ascribed  to  the  archbishop  or  written 
under  his  sponsorship)  as  a  lens  through  which  to  examine  these  topics.  Pick 
explores  the  ideological  (and  religious)  underpinnings  of  expansion  and 
coexistence.  Jimenez  de  Rada,  primate  of  Spain,  was  an  active  political  player 
in  the  kingdom  of  Castile's  policy-making  and  a  distinguished  and  influential 
author.  His  work  serves  as  a  paradigmatic  example  of  ideological  shifts  in  the 
Iberian  Peninsula.  Because  of  Jimenez  de  Rada's  importance.  Pick's  choice 
of  him  as  the  focus  of  her  study  is  most  appropriate  since  his  role  within 
the  realm  and  his  intellectual  influence  transcended  his  ecclesiastic  role.  Pick 
argues  that  the  archbishop  understood  the  coexistence  of  Christians  with  non- 
Christians  as  part  of  a  divine  plan  and  resulting  from  mankind's  sins.  Although 
the  desirable  ideal  of  a  unity  of  faith  would  never  return,  it  could  be  partly 
restored  under  the  expansion  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  submission  of  other 
religions  to  its  rules,  or,  to  be  more  specific,  to  the  Church'  rules.  Jimenez  de 
Rada's  foundational  principle  provided  for  Christian  supremacy,  but  it  did 
not  impose  conversion  on  Jews  and  Muslims,  since  its  postulated  religious 
diversity  as  an  element  of  Creation.  This  diversity  however  forced  Christians 
to  disclose  the  truth  and  successes  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  opposed  to  the 
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errors  of  interpretation  of  Muslims  and  Jews.  In  that  way,  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  people  is  strengthened,  providing  Christians  with  a  safe  identity. 
The  latter  guaranteed  the  coexistence  with  other  minorities  without  Christians 
being  tempted  to  convert  to  one  of  these  minority  religions.  Therefore,  for 
the  archbishop  coexistence  had  basically  a  theological  justihcation.  Religious 
plurality  fitted  perfectly  with  the  social  reality  of  the  peninsula  precisely  at  a 
time  when  such  an  idea  was  being  questioned  in  the  rest  of  the  Europe  by  a 
Roman  church  firmly  committed  to  the  creation  of  a  homogenous  Christian 
society. 

The  combination  of  history  and  theology  in  the  work,  of  Rodrigo 
Jimenez  de  Rada  serves  as  the  locomotive  for  an  ideological  project.  But  this 
ideological  project  is  a  description  of  a  social  and  political  reality  as  well 
since  all  ideology  rests  upon  real  events.  Thus,  one  way  of  understanding 
mentality  is  also  to  understand  society's  historical  structures.  Pick  notes  her 
intention  of  not  examining  Jimenez  de  Rada's  works  as  that  of  a  mere  idealist. 
As  she  stales,  the  purpose  of  her  work  is  "to  describe  a  process  in  which 
theory  and  practice  worked  together  and  defined  each  other  in  a  dialogical, 
mutually  reinforcing  way  in  Rodrigo 's  thought  and  actions".  That  is  why  the 
author  also  mines  Toledo's  municipal  and  cathedral  documentation  to  show 
the  complexity  of  this  polyhedral  society.  This  is  a  society  that  cannot  be 
reduced  to  narrow  interpretations  (such  as  a  fanatical,  intransigent  society  or 
one  with  clear  wishes  for  a  national  identity),  but  rather  it  must  be  seen  as  a 
society  in  which  coexistence  and  conflict  were  inseparable. 

Pick  excels  in  the  section  in  which  she  provides  a  close  textual  reading 
of  Jimenez  de  Rada's  works.  The  strength  of  her  book  lies  solidly  in  her 
thorough  understanding  of  the  archbishop's  ideas.  Her  efforts  are  validated 
by  the  soundness  of  her  conclusions,  though  the  same  cannot  always  be 
said  of  her  analyzes  of  other  sources  (sales  contracts,  private  transactions, 
wills,  and  the  like).  Some  of  her  conclusions  there  do  not  rise  to  the  level  of 
sophistication  and  insight  that  she  demonstrates  in  her  readings  of  Jimenez 
de  Rada's  works;  nor  can  her  conclusions  in  dealing  with  these  sources  be 
supported  by  other  materials  such  as  chronicles, ^/^/yw,  privileges,  and  other 
non-literary  sources.  This  uneven  understanding  of  the  different  primary 
material  does  not  detract  at  all  from  her  accomplishments  and  from  the  many 
and  excellent  contributions  she  makes  in  this  book. 

Conflict  and  Coexistence  excels  in  its  accessibility  and  Pick's  elegant 
writing.  Its  six  chapters  (plus  an  introduction  and  epilogue)  are  organized 
thematically.  After  an  introduction,  the  second  chapter  (Conquest  and 
Settlement)  traces  the  role  of  the  archbishop  in  the  great  conquests  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Pick  shows  the  role  of  the  clergy  as  the  corner  stone  of 
the  crusade  movement  in  Spain.  That  is  adroitly  linked  to  Jimenez  de  Rada's 
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ideas  of  an  expanding  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  through  conquest,  and  thus 
by  effective  territorial  control,  insuring  that  coexistence  of  different  religious 
groups  must  always  be  under  Christianity.  Pick  develops  very  interesting 
notions  as  to  the  true  intention  of  the  archbishop  of  Toledo.  Far  from  trying 
to  unite  the  entire  Peninsula  under  the  kingdom  of  Castile  (which  has  been 
the  traditional  position  in  Spanish  historiography),  she  argues  that  Jimenez 
de  Rada  wished  to  impose  the  hegemony  of  the  Toledan  see  on  the  rest  of 
the  Peninsula,  fulfilling  the  vision  of  Toledo  as  the  true  heir  of  the  Christian 
Visigothic  tradition.  This  presupposed  respect  for  a  plurality  of  independent 
Hispanic  kingdoms  since  all  of  them  would  be  under  the  religious  jurisdiction 
of  Toledo.  For  the  author,  the  performance  of  Rodrigo  was  extremely 
innovative  since  he  sought  the  conquest  and  occupation  of  Muslim  teiritory, 
and  not  just  profitable  raids  and  tribute.  Nevertheless,  one  may  find  abundant 
arguments  in  the  recent  historiography  that  partly  contradict  the  author's  thesis. 
For  example,  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
territory  after  Alfonso  VI,  or  on  the  role  of  the  military  orders  as  instruments 
for  the  occupation  and  consolidation  of  the  new  gained  lands.  On  the  other 
hand,  medieval  military  tactics  (that  the  author  sees  as  a  mere  desire  for  booty) 
are  now  understood  as  phases  of  greater  campaigns  bent  in  the  destruction  of 
economic  resources  as  a  prelude  to  the  occupation  of  frontier  castles  and  cities. 
This  was  the  case  of  Toledo  in  1085.  The  idea  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
real  settlement  previous  to  Rodrigo  Jimenez  de  Rada  is  not  consistent  with  the 
analysis  of  the  archbishop's  own  chronicle  and  with  the  study  of  documents  of 
sale  and  exchanges  of  properties  during  Jimene/.  de  Rada's  time. 

The  third  chapter  ("A  Theology  of  Unity")  provides  an  exhaustive 
study  of  Jimenez  de  Rada's  theology.  The  author  traces  the  sources  that  could 
have  influenced  the  archbishop's  cosmological  vision  and  offers  a  glimpse 
at  cultural  activity  in  Europe  and  the  Peninsula,  showing  Jimenez  de  Rada's 
knowledge  of  French  cultural  trends.  Pick,  for  example,  shows  how  Alan  of 
Lille's  ideas  about  unity  and  plurality  were  deployed  by  the  archbishop  to 
justify  coexistence.  Far  more  significant.  Pick  questions  traditional  views  on 
the  role  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  in  the  translation  and  diffusion  of  classic 
works.  Translations  and  transmission  can  be  placed,  as  Pick  argues,  under 
the  overarching  idea  of  religious  unity.  All  true  knowledge  (even  Classic  and 
Muslim  knowledge)  derives  from  God.  Thus,  it  is  to  be  used  and  assimilated 
into  the  Christian  society  as  part  of  divine  creation.  Intellectual  knowledge 
therefore  is  also  part  of  the  rewards  gained  by  military  effort  and  similar  to 
other  useful  things  taken  from  Muslims  and  Jews. 

Throughout  chapter  four  ("Rodrigo  and  the  Jews  of  Toledo")  the  author 
focus  on  one  of  Jimenez  de  Rada's  work  that  a  priori  may  be  considered  as  an 
attack  on  coexistence.  The  archbishop's  Dialoi^us  Libre  Vitc  is  inscribed  in  the 
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fecund  tradition  of  anti-Jewish  treatises  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Nonetheless, 
Pick,  through  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  structure  of  the  booi<,  shows  quite 
convincingly  that  Jimenez  de  Rada's  aim  was  not  to  attack  the  Jews  but  to 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christian  faith  and  contrast  this  with  Jewish's  errors 
in  interpreting  the  scriptures.  In  this  way,  Jimenez  de  Rada's  book  served 
to  reinforce  Christian  identity.  It  was  not  an  attack  against  coexistence,  and 
following  Karl  Morrison's  ideas  about  conversion.  Pick  rejects  completely 
the  idea  that  the  archbishop's  polemical  book  was  a  disguised  attempt  at 
converting  the  Jews. 

In  chapter  H\e,  ■"Pt)lemic  and  Performance.  The  Dicdoi^iis  and  the  Auto 
lie  los  Reyes  Mdiios."  provides  a  close  reading  of  the  Auto.  She  states  that 
this  book  was  written  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  (mixing  the 
history  of  the  Peninsula  and  its  contemporary  situation  with  the  fight  against 
the  Muslims  and  with  theological  interpretation)  encourage  self-definition  and 
self-confidence  within  the  Christian  community.  Meanwhile,  the  Auto  serves 
again  to  attack  the  Jews  for  their  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
In  the  last  chapter,  the  author  concludes  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  ideas 
about  unity  and  plurality,  articulated  in  the  archbishop  of  Toledo's  works, 
reappeared  in  the  works  of  such  well-known  figures  as,  for  example,  Alfonso 
X  the  Wise,  showing  Jimenez  de  Rada's  influence  beyond  his  own  time. 

Pick's  focus  on  coexistence  is,  in  fact,  an  analysis  of  the  acculturation 
processes.  Although  the  present  book  contributes  novel  ideas  to  our 
understanding  of  coexistence  between  diverse  cultures  in  Medieval  Spain, 
it  also  gives  the  impression,  through  its  single  focus  on  Jimenez  de  Rada's 
work,  that  the  keys  to  coexistence  within  the  Christian  Iberian  world  were 
defined  and  established  by  the  archbishop.  Nonetheless,  this  book,  by  placing 
Jimenez  de  Rada's  ideology  in  its  cultural  context,  helps  us  understand  the 
mentality  of  the  period  and  contemporary  views  on  coexistence  and  how  the 
Christian  community  defined  itself  culturally.  Pick  shows  how  the  polemical 
literature  against  the  Jews  helped  stabilize  relations  and  made  coexistence 
possible  between  the  two  religious  communities.  But  if  the  concept  of 
coexistence  in  Medieval  Spain  must  be  explained  in  a  wider  context,  one 
must  take  into  account  that  Jimenez  de  Rada's  work  paralleled  Christian 
hegemony  in  the  Peninsula.  Thus,  the  archbishop's  ideas  can  be  seen  as 
part  of  an  overall  Christian  attempt  at  self-definition.  Coexistence  existed 
before  Jimenez  de  Rada.  and  it  would  exist  after  the  archbishop,  though  in 
diverse  ways  depending  on  social  and  political  contexts.  In  that  sense,  the 
acculturation  process  in  the  thirteenth  century  marked  a  new  phase  in  which 
Christian  society  became  more  rigid,  better  defined,  and.  therefore,  more 
distrustful  of  the  acceptance  of  other  religious  communities.  The  theological 
principles  were  only  one  part  of  a  system  that  regulated  the  complex  relations 
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between  diverse  religious  groups.  That  is  the  manner  in  which  Pick  describes 
the  archbishop's  ambiguous  performance:  "History  would  be  far  easier  to 
write,  although  much  less  interesting,  if  all  archbishops  were  either  noble 
reformers  or  power-hungry  opportunists,  'tolerant  liberals'  or  'fanatical  anti- 
Semites'...  Rodrigo's  textual  and  actual  relations  with  the  Jews  show  that 
he  possessed  a  complicated  mixture  of  attitudes,  interests,  and  perspectives 
in  which  positive  and  negative  views  of  non-Christians  crossed  the  lines  of 
both  theory  and  practice."  I  do  not  disagree  with  Pick's  valuable  assessment, 
but  I  would  like  to  note  that  the  phenomenon  of  coexistence  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  cannot  be  understood  exclusively  through  the  idea  that  Christian 
society  had  implicitly  accepted  tolerance  thanks  to  a  theological  conception. 
It  was  just  another  mechanism  to  regulate  the  common  existence  of  the  three 
religious  communities. 

Jorge  Ortimo  Molina 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


G.R.  Evans  Breaking  the  Bounds  :  An  Inaugural  Lecture  Given  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  16  February  2004.  Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press.  2004.  Pp.48.  $11.99 

Gillian  Evans'  pamphlet.  Breaking  the  Bounds  was  originally  delivered 
as  an  inaugural  lecture  for  her  acceptance  of  the  professorship  of  Medieval 
Theology  and  Intellectual  History  at  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Evans 
calls  for  interdisciplinary  studies  in  higher  education  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  the  field  of  medieval  studies.  She  wishes  to  say  a  lot  in  her 
one  hour  lecture.  She  begins  her  lecture,  however,  by  a  discourse  on  medieval 
university  education  and  its  interdisciplinary  nature.  Her  argument  is  that  to 
understand  the  texts  produced  by  men  educated  with  that  broad  knowledge 
of  established  texts  of  the  medieval  university,  one  must  have  a  similar 
education.  The  medieval  focus  on  an  established  canon,  although  she  never 
uses  that  loaded  word,  allowed  one  to  take  joy  and  pride  in  learning  and  writing 
by  synthesizing  the  wisdom  of  authority  while  adding  one's  own  voice.  As 
a  published  pamphlet.  Breaking  the  Bounds  is  not  without  wit,  although  it 
meanders  a  bit,  and  the  anecdotes  and  asides  that  made  for  a  lively  lecture 
are  sometimes  distracting  when  the  text  is  read.  It  has  the  typical  provincial 
Oxbridge  preoccupations,  and  its  larger  plea  for  interdisciplinary  studies  may 
be  lost  in  local  concerns  and  in  its  focus  on  medieval  studies  in  particular. 
Indeed,  Evans  really  fails  to  make  a  convincing  case  for  interdisciplinary 
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studies  outside  the  area  of  medieval  studies,  although  she  does  offer  an 
impassioned  plea  and  criticizes  those  within  and  without  the  academy  who 
adhere  to  well  established  and  fixed  boundaries.  Here  in  the  United  States, 
where  interdisciplinary  studir.  ..le  tolerated  if  not  openly  encouraged,  the 
treatise  is  of  questionable  relevance. 

The  lecture  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  medieval  university 
system  in  England,  which  centered  around  lectures  and  disputations. 
While  Evans  is  trying  to  introduce  to  the  reader  the  concept  of  a  liberal 
education  as  known  in  medieval  Western  Europe,  she  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  with  amusing  local  anecdotes.  There  are  numerous  recherche 
references,  particularly  to  the  local  histories  of  the  universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  While  these  anecdotes  undoubtedly  entertained 
her  learned  local  audience,  they  also  lend  to  the  lecture  its  parochial  tone 
and  distract  from  its  main  points.  From  beginning  to  end,  in  anecdotes  and 
in  central  points,  the  concerns  remain  local.  Evans"  summary  of  the  early 
history  of  Oxford  and  the  origins  of  the  modern  degree  system  is  useful  and 
interesting  for  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  she  illustrates  the 
development  of  the  modern  university  with  colorful  examples  of  medieval 
scholars  trying  to  get  published,  promoting  their  books,  and  applying  for 
acceptance  as  a  Master.  It  does  not  sound  as  though  things  have  changed  all 
that  much. 

Evans,  however,  argues  that  things  have  changed  a  great  deal  and  for 
the  worse.  Many  of  the  troublesome  professional  preoccupations  of  scholars 
may  not  have  changed  all  that  much,  even  if  some  of  the  terminology 
and  the  protocol  has  changed.  The  approach  to  education,  unfortunately, 
has  changed.  The  university  now  presents  subject  matter  as  "discrete 
educational  'portions"  by  discipline  or  subject."  hi  contrast,  a  medieval 
education  initiated  the  scholar  into  "a  more  or  less  conscious  'community  of 
authorship"  in  which  medieval  writers  strove  for  acurious  like-mindedness  w  ith 
their  sources."  Curious  and  original  minds  of  the  medieval  period  sought  to 
build  upon  the  synthesis  of  the  canon  that  they  had  received  in  their  education. 
Trailblazing  was  not  respected,  although  Evans  notes  that  some,  like  Adelard 
of  Bath  and  Roger  Bacon,  did  question  the  medieval  reverence  for  authority. 
Medieval  authors  were  creative  and  were  able  to  make  discoveries  because 
they  had  synthesized  the  earlier  authorities.  Evans  wonders  if  today's  students, 
who  focus  on  one  subject,  are  able  to  engage  in  such  a  creative  synthesis. 
Are  they,  or  for  that  matter,  their  teachers,  the  modern  scholars,  able  to  enter 
into  the  "community  of  authorship"  and  savor  the  true  pleasures  of  writing? 
Amid  asides  about  the  pleasures  of  writing,  the  reasons  for  writing,  the  false 
modesty  of  medieval  authors,  and  the  changing  notions  of  plagiarism,  Evans 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  very  hard,  maybe  impossible,  for  the  single- 
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subject  scholar  to  enter  into  the  "community  of  authorship."  Specifically, 
contemporary  medievalists  must  avoid  the  prevalent  specialization  even  within 
the  field,  so  that  they  can  learn  to  recognize  the  numerous  references  that 
saturate  a  medieval  text.  The  modern  reader  must  "do  his  best  to  seat  himself 
as  securely  as  he  can  within  the  community  of  authorship  as  he  reads  the 
medieval  text." 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  a  medieval  studies 
program  in  the  United  States,  Evans  points  will  seem  to  be 
a  statement  of  the  obvious,  although  her  case  glitters  with 
interesting  quotations  and  anecdotes.  She  closes  her  lecture  with  a 
condemnation  of  the  hindrances  to  interdisciplinary  studies  in  England  and 
at  Cambridge  in  particular.  It  is  best  if  the  American  reader  stops  at  this 
point.  The  quotations  from  various  government  and  university  councils, 
exercises,  reports,  and  statutes  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  than  any 
medieval  author  previously  cited.  It  may  also  shock  one  to  hear,  according  to 
Evans,  just  how  backward  English  higher  education  is  in  this  regard.  Evans 
condemns  the  focus  on  pragmatism,  and  appeals  to  academic  freedom  in 
defense  of  interdisciplinary  studies.  Those  in  the  American  system  who  feel 
that  the  traditional  liberal  arts  and  interdisciplinary  studies  continually  get 
short  shrift  should  take  heart.  Things  could  always  be  worse. 

Evans'  pamphlet  may  provide  for  some  rumination  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  where  talk  of  change  is  wildly  disproportionate  to  realized  change. 
Otherwise,  it  is  worth  a  look  just  for  its  array  of  anecdotes  and  quotations, 
which  are  almost  all  worth  repeating.  While  the  battle  is  not  over,  the  case 
for  interdisciplinary  studies  has  long  since  been  made  and  its  necessity  in 
medieval  studies  is  obvious;  we  must  just  forge  ahead  and  not  give  up  the 
fight. 

Ben  Lee 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Susan  Groag  Bell.  The  Lost  Tapestries  of  the  City  of  Ladies:  Christine 
de  Pizan's  Renaissanee  Legaey.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press. 
2004.  Pp.  xvii,  254.  $39.95 

Following  the  great  microhistories  to  which  she  refers,  and  not  unlike 
a  gripping  mystery  novel,  Susan  Groag  Bell  initiates  her  recent  study  with 
a  small  clue:  a  'Citie  of  Ladies'  tapestry  listed  in  Henry  VIIEs  inventory  as 
belonging  to  Elizabeth  Fs  'guarderobe.'  Bell  thus  embarks  upon  what  isequally 
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a  research  project  and  an  adventure,  as  she  searches  for  this  and  eventually 
other  tapestries  depicting  Christine  de  Pizan's  most  famous  writing. 

In  her  initial  chapter,  "The  First  Clue,"  Bell  recounts  the  early  days  of 
her  journey,  the  questions  driving  her  work,  and  her  methodological  approach. 
The  story  begins  with  lost  tapestries  from  the  sixteenth  century  — ones  which 
have  yet  to  be  found— but  soon  expands  to  include  an  interest  in  the  patrons 
of  those  tapestries  and  their  relationship  to  Christine  de  Pizan,  upon  whose 
writing  the  works  were  based.  After  all.  Bell  first  came  upon  these  tapestries 
when  studying  Christine  de  Pizan's  relation  to  the  humanist  tradition,  and  the 
existence  of  these  tapestries  suggests  to  her  that  "Christine  de  Pizan's  ideas 
remained  current  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  her  death,  enmeshed  in  a 
complex  cultural  and  political  world"  (3). 

Understanding  why  Elizabeth  I  and  other  patrons  would  have  wanted 
to  possess  these  tapestries,  one  must  understand  the  subject  of  them.  This, 
in  chapter  two.  Bell  turns  to  Christine  de  Pizan's  and  her  Book  of  the  City 
of  Lcidies.  She  presents  a  clear  biographical  account  of  de  Pizan  as  well  an 
overview  of  her  writings  and  a  beginning  look  at  the  dissemination  of  the 
manuscript  of  The  Book  of  the  City  of  Ladies.  With  the  next  chapter.  Bell 
examines  the  larger  context  of  this  tapestry  — that  is,  the  life  of  Elizabeth  I 
and  the  collection  of  tapestries  owned  by  her.  In  doing  so.  Bell  discovers 
that  Elizabeth's  brother,  Edward,  also  had  a  set  of  tapestries  depicting  the 
City  of  Ladies.  When  attempting  to  determine  where  Henry  VIII  would  have 
acquired  the  tapestries.  Bell  discovers  a  third  set:  Margaret  of  Austria  received 
a  gift  of  similar  tapestries  during  Henry's  triumphal  entry  into  Tournai.  This 
clue  leads  Bell  to  a  chapter  focused  on  "Tapestry  Production  in  the  Early 
Renaissance"  (history,  method,  subject  matter,  design,  measurements,  cartoon 
ownership,  women's  participation,  etc.),  followed  by  a  biographical  portrait 
of  Margaret  of  Austria,  who.  we  soon  discover,  owned  two  manuscripts  of  de 
Pizan's  famous  work. 

For  Bell,  each  clue  leads  to  another,  and  her  examination  of  Margaret 
of  Austria  sparks  an  inquiry  into  Anne  of  Brittany  — who  turns  out  to  also 
own  a  City  of  Ladies  tapestry  set  many  years  earlier!  In  chapter  six,  "Anne 
of  Brittany's  'Cite  des  Dames,"  presents  a  biographical  portrait  of  this  royal 
woman,  to  better  comprehend  the  context  and  uncover  information  about 
this  work  of  art.  Along  the  way,  an  eight-panel  set  of  tapestries  of  the  same 
subject  matter  emerges  in  Bell's  sources.  Perhaps  the  most  enigmatic  set 
yet,  this  eight-panel  group  is  not  firmly  attached  to  a  particular  owner.  Bell, 
without  any  evidence,  can  only  venture  a  guess  that  Louise  of  Savoy,  who 
shared  some  of  Christine's  convictions,  originally  owned  them.  Yet,  more 
problematic  than  ownership  is  the  number  of  panels  within  this  set.  since  the 
two  extra  ones  complicate  Bell's  original  hypothesis  regarding  the  manuscript 
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illuminations  that  served  as  models  for  the  cartoons.  Nevertheless,  the  author 
can  remain  assured  of  the  well-established  nature  of  Christine  de  Pizan's 
writing  as  tapestry  subject. 

Having  moved  from  her  original  focus  on  England  to  concentration  on 
France  and  Belgium,  Bell,  in  chapter  eight,  now  leaves  continental  Europe  to 
examine  a  'Citie  of  Dammys'  tapestry  in  Scotland,  which  appeared  in  a  1539 
inventory  of  James  V  of  Scotland.  Again,  the  line  of  ownership  eludes  Bell, 
as  she  sketches  portraits  of  James,  Mary  of  Guise,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
in  an  effort  to  pin  down  details  that  are  more  substantial.  Chapter  nine  returns 
to  England  to  test  out  further  theories  about  the  history  of  the  Citie  of  Ladies 
tapestry  that  began  Bell's  book. 

It  is  in  the  tenth  and  final  chapter  that  Susan  Groag  Bell  reaches  the  crux 
of  her  argument,  considering  "Christine  de  Pizan's  Legacy  to  the  Renaissance." 
Continually  fascinated  ''with  Christine  de  Pizan's  life  and  creative  career,"  the 
author  attempts  to  bring  the  contemporary  audience  to  life,  to  understand  the 
context  and  function  of  the  tapestries  (149).  While  a  full  understanding  of  the 
early  modern  audience  is.  Bell  concedes,  impossible  to  achieve,  one  can  clearly 
assume  that  the  early  modern  European  world  continued  to  be  interested  in 
the  allegorical  city  that  Christine  de  Pizan  had  created.  In  addition,  she  even 
proclaims,  these  tapestries  provide  "insight  into  how  it  felt  to  rule,  as  women, 
in  such  an  excessively  male  world"  (163);  and  in  the  concluding  pages.  Bell 
considers  whether  these  works  of  art  were  assertions  of  female  strength,  in  an 
inconclusive  but  decidedly  feminist  tone. 

Susan  Groag  Bell  clearly  has  studied  the  popular  methodology  of 
microhistory,  whose  designation  derives  not  from  the  dimensions  of  the  object 
of  study,  but  from  the  scale  of  the  analysis.  That  is.  Bell  narrows  the  focus 
of  her  study  to  a  single  tapestry  subject  in  order  to  understand  the  broader 
context;  it  is  a  directed  focus  on  these  particular  works  of  literature  and  art  in 
an  attempt  to  extrapolate  a  larger  picture  of  the  intellectual  and  cultural  life  of 
royal  women  in  early  modern  Europe. 

Furthermore,  Bell  follows  the  approach  of  the  much-referenced 
microhistorianCarloGinzburg  in  her  mannerof  writing.  Her  book  demonstrates 
the  narrative  quality  of  microstoria.  and  as  she  narrates.  Bell  is  conscious  to 
allow  the  lacunae  in  the  sources  and  in  her  findings  to  become  part  of  that 
account.  Thus  the  first-person  voice  quite  often  creeps  into  her  study,  as  she 
describes  the  very  steps  she  took,  the  obstacles  she  encountered,  the  questions 
that  pushed  her,  the  disappointments  and  victories  that  she  found  along  the 
way.  Yet  sometimes  Bell's  voice  overwhelms  the  subject  to  a  negative  extent, 
distracting  the  reader  and  leaving  one  more  aware  of  the  scholar's  journey 
than  the  actual  fruits  of  her  labor. 

In  addition,  this  latest  piece  of  microhistorical  research  no  doubt  opens 
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itself  to  the  criticisms  attached  to  many  of  its  predecessors:  it  demands  too 
much  speculation,  too  much  uncertainty  remains,  and  too  many  leaps  of  faith. 
For  example,  the  questions  Bell  asks  at  the  commence  i  <)f  her  work  (i.e., 
"Why  might  Elizabeth  have  wanted  to  possess  these  particular  tapestries?"  p. 
8)  verge  on  the  extremely  speculative.  As  the  work  goes  on,  she  magnifies 
many  small  clues  and  makes  assumptions  without  evidence.  Fortunately, 
Bell  is  ever  careful  to  delineate  which  facts  and  interpretations  rest  on  shaky 
ground.  By  detailing  her  thought  processes,  her  assumptions,  and  her  findings, 
Bell  ensures  that  the  reader  emerges  from  the  work  aware  of  the  difficulties  in 
undertaking  such  a  study.  Yet.  the  book  deals  with  even  further  difficulties  due 
to  subject  matter,  since  it  requires  a  vast  comparative  study  of  royal  families  in 
France.  England,  Scotland,  and  Belgium.  Nevertheless,  here  also  Bell  deftly 
handles  these  problems  by  finding  other  ways  of  narrowing  down  the  focus  of 
her  study,  finding  commonalities  and  relationships  without  ever  glossing  over 
important  contextual  differences. 

Finally,  as  Ginzburg"s  The  Cheese  ami  the  Worms  and  Natalie  Zemon 
Davis's  The  Return  of  Martin  Guerre  have  demonstrated,  microhistory  can 
reach  a  wider  audience  than  many  other  methodological  approaches  to  the 
past,  and  Bell's  recent  work  proves  that  quite  brilliantly.  The  juxtaposition  of 
serious  manuscript  research  with  first-person  accounts  of  that  work,  the  mix  of 
important  intellectual  queries  with  clear  biographical  accounts  of  all  involved, 
the  straightforward  narrative  account  in  lucid  prose— all  this  makes  for  a  book 
accessible  to  all  who  may  come  upon  it.  The  layout  itself  is  inviting,  from 
its  beautiful  dustcover  illustrations,  to  an  elegant  type  font,  and  well-chosen 
plates  illustrating  artwork  as  well  as  historical  actors.  Bell's  work  combines 
the  light  genre  of  fictional  mysteries  with  strong  scholarship.  Although  the 
style  offers  much  to  commend,  one  wishes  for  a  more  scholarly  tone,  a  more 
densely  woven  piece  of  scholarship,  a  work  more  clearly  directed  to  the 
scholarly  field  and  less  to  the  general  public.  The  insights  hidden  throughout, 
the  overflowing  bibliography,  as  well  as  Bell's  obvious  command  of  numerous 
languages  suggests  a  potential  not  fully  reached  within  the  pages  of  this  thin 
monograph.  However,  focusing  on  the  book's  shortcomings  ignores  the  larger 
picture:  Bell  has  achieved  what  all  too  many  cannot  — a  captivating  read  full 
of  information  and  insight. 

Dana  Polanichka 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Thomas  A.  J.  McGinn.  The  Economy  of  Prostitution  in  the  Roman 
World:  A  Study  of  Social  History  and  the  Brothel.  Ann  Arbor:  The  University 
of  Michigan  Press.  2004.  Pp.  xv,  359.  $80.00 

Thomas  A.  J.  McGinn's  The  Economy  of  Prostitution  in  the  Roman 
World  is  an  attempt  to  define  and  examine  the  business  of  venal  sex 
and  to  delineate  the  difficulties  of  locating  and  interpreting  the  venues 
through  which  prostitution  occurred.  He  proposes  moreover  to  discover, 
to  the  extent  possible,  the  lived  experience  of  the  women  who  worked 
in  the  profession;  a  difficult  venture,  given  the  pervasive  elite  male 
bias  of  the  sources.  Chronologically,  the  study  spans  the  central  part  of 
Roman  history,  from  approximately  200  B.C.E.  to  250  C.E.  It  focuses 
geographically  on  the  site  which  provides  the  greatest  degree  of  material 
evidence  in  the  Roman  world,  the  city  of  Pompeii. 

The  central  question  of  the  book  is  concerned  with  how  precisely 
the  Romans  managed  the  business  of  prostitution.  Specifically,  did  they 
have  a  coherent  public  policy,  either  towards  prostitutes  themselves  or 
the  profession  in  general?  Did  they  practice  any  form  of  moral  zoning,  in 
which  prostitutes  were  banned  from  sections  of  the  city?  Here,  McGinn 
finds  himself  in  disagreement  with  Andrew  Wallace-Hadrill,  who  is 
otherwise  frequently  cited  and  much  relied  upon. 

Surveying  a  wide  variety  of  evidence,  McGinn  moves  easily  through 
a  mass  of  literary,  legal,  archeological,  material,  and  pictorial  sources. 
In  addition  to  the  ancient  evidence,  he  employs  comparative  history  to 
clarify  the  unique  position  the  Romans  hold  in  their  management  of  and 
response  to  prostitution  within  their  society. 

McGinn  concludes  that,  although  a  number  of  legal  rules  can  be 
discovered  in  the  sources,  the  Romans  did  not  have  a  coherent  policy 
concerning  the  profession;  rather,  two  trends,  toleration  and  degradation, 
are  discernable  amidst  the  confusion  of  rules.  As  to  the  women  themselves, 
it  is  difficult,  given  the  lack  of  sources,  to  construct  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  average  age  or  ethnic  background.  The  number  of 
prostitutes  in  the  Roman  world  is  also  unable  to  be  determined,  as  brothels 
were  only  one  of  several  venues  through  which  prostitution  occurred. 
What  does  seem  clear,  however,  is  that  many  lower  class  women  took 
up  casual  or  part-time  prostitution  in  order  to  supplement  the  family 
income.  In  a  society  where  the  possible  avenues  of  employment  were 
severely  limited  for  women,  comprising  labor  on  the  family  farm,  in  a 
workshop,  or  in  the  marketplace,  few  options  remained  to  those  who 
required  additional  income.  It  appears  likely,  therefore,  that  these  women 
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prostituted  themselves  on  a  part-time  basis  when  it  was  economically 
necessary.  Whether  taken  up  by  choice  or  coerced  by  a  male  family 
member  '  '  ^ever,  these  women  most  often  suffered  a  high  degree  of 
degredai     •■       1  exploitation  from  both  their  employers  and  their  clients. 

McGniii  devotes  the  first  two  chapters  of  his  book  to  an  examination  of  the 
"basic  economics"  of  the  trade.  Arguably  the  best  of  the  work,  these  chapters 
include  comparisons  of  the  earning  potential  between  prostitutes  and  urban 
laborers  or  soldiers,  and  a  discussion  on  venues  of  prostitution  as  an  investment 
opportunity  for  pimps,  masters,  and  landlords.  Most  venues  through  in  sex 
was  sold  were  owned  and  operated  by  the  elite,  who  were  bound  only  by  the 
degree  of  their  desire  for  profit  and  their  ability  to  maximize  the  exploitation 
of  their  workers.  Prostitution  was  a  cash-rich  venture,  and  therefore  appealing 
to  members  of  the  aristocracy  whose  primary  wealth  was  tied  up  in  land. 
Prostitution  was  widespread,  tending  to  be  associated  with  places  designed  to 
attract  large  gatherings:  inns,  taverns,  baths,  and  circuses:  lower-class  housing 
districts;  and  high-class  special  events.  Clients  were  drawn  primarily  from  the 
lower  classes,  as  sex  was  easily  found  and  relatively  inexpensive. 

The  social  organization  of  prostitution  seems  to  ha\e  been  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  pri\ate  sector.  Although  the  state  had  a  vested  interest  in  the 
organization  of  prostitution,  as  it  benefited  from  the  imposition  of  a  tax  and  was 
concerned  with  the  management  of  public  peace,  state  intervention  was  fairly 
low.  This  may  be  because  the  Romans"  moral  stance  on  prostitution  concluded 
that,  like  marriage  (though  unlike  adultery),  it  was  a  form  of  licit  sexuality; 
a  healthy  venue,  moreover,  for  siphoning  male  sexual  aggression  away  from 
respectable  women.  A  policy  therefore  of  toleration  and  regulation,  rather  than 
repression,  was  maintained.  There  is  no  evidence,  as  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
that  the  Romans  attempted  to  confine  prostitution  within  certain  zones  until  the 
Christians  introduced  the  idea  (without  noticeable  results)  in  Constantinople  in 
the  fourth  century. 

McGinn  concludes  therefore  that  the  basic  motivating  factor  for  the 
establishment  of  brothels  and  other  forums  for  prostitution  was  the  consideration 
of  profit,  which  governed  both  their  number  and  location.  This  conclusion  seems 
simplistic  in  what  is  otherwise  a  lucid  and  compelling  work.  McGinn's  study 
should  be  of  interest  to  archaeologists,  legal,  social  and  economic  historians, 
and  those  interested  in  the  role  and  status  of  women  in  the  ancient  world. 

J.M.  Robinson 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Stephen  P.  Rice.  MiinUng  the  Machine:  Languages  of  Class  in  Early 
America.  Berkeley:  University  of  California  Press.  2004.  Pp.  xiii,  230. 
$49.95 

Stephen  P.  Rice's  Minding  the  Machine:  Lcniguages  of  Class  in  Early 
America,  as  demonstrated  in  the  title,  takes  theoretical  inspiration  from  other 
recent  scholarship,  most  noticeably  Stedman  Jones'  Languages  of  Class, 
which  seeks  to  shift  our  understanding  of  the  origins  of  "class  society"  from 
one  based  on  the  "materiality  of  experience"  to  the  "linguistic  ordering  of 
experience"  (p.  9).  By  this  logic,  class  itself  becomes  a  concept  that  is  up  for 
grabs  on  the  field  of  cultural  conflict  in  the  context  of  industrializing  society, 
rather  than  being  understood  as  a  socio-economic  category  that  is  for  the 
most  part  fixed.  This  reordering  of  our  understanding  of  class  provides  the 
framework  within  which  Rice  treats  what  he  calls  the  "popular  discourse  on 
mechanization"  in  Northern  antebellum  America.  In  this  network  of  popular 
discourse.  Rice  finds  journalists,  entrepreneurs,  public  intellectuals,  scientists, 
engineers,  and  other  middle  class  participants  in  public  discourse  confronting 
the  social  consequences  of  mechanization:  the  increasingly  noticeable 
separation  between  the  supervisors  of  production  and  the  laboring  classes 
who  toiled  in  the  new  mechanized  workplace.  Social  stratification  challenged 
the  republican  ethos  of  equalitarian  citizenship,  and  Rice  impressively  takes 
apart  the  writings  and  speeches  of  social  commentators  to  reveal  the  operation 
of  linguistic  constructions  that  served  to  solidify  the  social  authority  of  the 
emerging  middle  class  while  negating  the  possibility  of  substantive  working 
class  opposition. 

Accordingly,  Rice  makes  two  major  historiographical  interventions. 
First,  he  observes  that  when  historians  have  talked  about  class-consciousness, 
they  have  focused  exclusively  on  the  working  class  and  its  perception  of  itself, 
taking  as  gospel  E.P  Thompson's  dictum  that  the  working  class  "was  present 
at  its  own  making."  In  this  traditional  understanding,  the  working  class  has  a 
kind  of  gradual  epiphany  about  its  own  state  in  industrial  society,  and  thereby 
begins  to  see  itself  for  the  first  time  as  a  class,  as  a  social  group  with  common 
socio-economic  status  and  interests.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the  working  class. 
Rice  turns  his  attention  instead  to  the  middle  class,  reformulating  the  study  of 
social  authority,  in  his  words,  "in  terms  of  how  power  is  wielded,"  as  opposed 
to  "how  power  is  resisted"  (p.  8).  The  absence  in  America  of  the  equivalent 
of  a  Chartist  movement  or  any  widespread,  radical,  class-based  political 
opposition  to  industrialization  is  a  historical  problem  over  which  much  ink 
has  been  spilled,  but  Rice  is  convincing  in  his  implicit  claim  that  the  exclusive 
focus  on  the  working  class  that  has  dominated  thinking  on  this  subject  justifies 
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the  spilling  of  more  ink.  This  leads  to  his  second  major  historiographical 
intervention,  which  is  to  find  in  the  creation  by  the  middle  class  of  a  popular 
discourse  on  mechanization  the  means  by  which  language  was  used  to  co- 
opt  working  class  rhetoric  into  a  shared  class  consciousness  that  depicted 
the  respective  roles  of  the  working  and  middle  class  as  cooperative  rather 
than  oppositional.  The  principal  argument  put  forth  in  the  book,  that  it  was 
middle  class  consciousness  of  itself  and  the  creation  of  an  organic  discourse 
on  mechanization  that  constructed  the  peculiarly  American  experience  of 
industrialization,  is  by  no  means  a  slight  one.  A  relatively  short  book  at  155 
pages  of  text  (without  the  endnotes),  the  implications  of  its  orientation  and 
argument  are  widely  significant  for  how  historians  think  about  the  origins  of 
class  in  American  life  and  thought. 

The  focal  points,  or  keywords,  in  this  discourse  on  mechanization 
were  a  series  of  dichotomies  that  served  as  metaphors  to  the  emerging  social 
dichotomy  between  the  middle  and  laboring  classes.  These  dichotomies 
were  relations  between  head  and  hand,  mind  and  body,  and  human  and 
machine.  A  progression  exists  here  that  is  not  necessarily  explicit:  as  middle 
class  commentators  used  a  physiological  language  as  a  justifying  metaphor 
fortheir  higher  place  in  the  reality  of  social  stratification,  it  became  easier  to 
think  of  the  middle  class  as  the  brains  behind  the  operation  of  mechanization 
itself,  and  the  laboring  class  as  not  just  the  hands  attached  to  the  head  of  the 
middle  class,  not  just  the  body  that  needed  the  mind  to  function  properly, 
but,  working  within  the  metaphor,  as  not  actually  human.  Considering  the 
ideological  power  of  a  language  that  could  effectively  dehumanize  an  entire 
class  of  people,  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  "languages  of  class" 
model  will  or  can  replace  what  in  another  day  would  have  been  called  by 
another  name:  alienation.  That  being  said.  Rice  provides  powerful  evidence 
testifying  to  the  widespread  and  weighty  presence  of  the  physiological 
metaphor  in  the  discourse  on  mechanization. 

Rice  sees  the  head  and  hand  phase  of  this  metaphor  at  work  in  the 
establishment  and  protocols  of  the  mechanics'  institutes  that  flourished  in 
the  early  Republic.  Despite  their  ideological  origins  in  the  ethos  of  universal 
education  and  their  celebration  as  a  place  where  even  laboring  people  put 
their  heads  and  not  just  their  hands  to  work,  the  institutes  served  as  places 
where  the  heads  could  be  separated  from  the  hands,  that  is,  they  served 
more  as  microcosms  of  social  stratification  rather  then  as  successful  efforts 
to  counteract  the  same  phenomenon.  As  Rice  points  out,  "the  rhetoric  of 
the  mechanics'  institute  was  more  one  of  self-improvement  than  mutual 
assistance"  (p.44).  The  organic  metaphor,  according  to  Rice,  found  its 
strongest  expression  in  li;  'funding  and  operation  of  the  manual  labor 
schools,  which  served  as  a  strange  inverse  of  the  mechanics*  institutes.  In  a 
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manual  labor  school,  the  logic  of  equalitarianism  was  taken  to  new  extremes 
by  requiring  of  its  young  mostly  middle  class  students  manual  labor  to  help 
pay  for  their  education,  thereby  training  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds. 
The  assumption  behind  this  movement,  as  the  language  of  the  leaders  of  such 
institutes  revealed,  was  that  the  development  of  young  people  exclusively 
along  one  path  or  another  would  produce  subjects  of  one  half  of  their  natural 
talent,  not  the  fully  formed  citizen  necessary  for  republican  government. 
Paradoxically,  however,  this  rhetoric  of  the  organic  body  politic  put  forth 
by  Theodore  Weld,  Jeremiah  Day,  and  other  leaders  behind  the  manual 
labor  school  movement  served  to  ground  middle  class  cultural  authority  in 
an  understanding  of  class  relationships  that  was  just  as  cooperative  has  the 
cooperation  of  head  and  hand  in  the  human  body  itself.  By  creating  a  language 
in  which  roles  in  the  process  of  mechanization  (management  and  labor)  were 
expressed  as  external  organs  of  the  same  body,  as  necessarily  connected  and 
ultimately  sharing  the  same  basic  interests,  middle  class  writers  and  orators 
effectively  negated  the  means  by  which  an  oppositional  understanding  of  class 
relations  could  be  introduced  into  the  popular  discourse  on  mechanization. 
By  doing  so,  they  created  class  itself,  at  least  in  so  for  as  it  was  understood  by 
the  wider  populace  in  antebellum  industrializing  America. 

Inevitably,  of  course,  the  social  realities  of  industrialization  became 
unavoidable  for  writers,  and  it  is  here  that  Rice  finds  a  wider  popular  discourse 
of  physiology  and  national  health  continuing  the  metaphor  of  the  body  by 
carrying  it  to  new  levels  of  the  linguistic  ordering  of  social  experience. 
Commentators  as  widely  read  as  Harriet  Beechcr,  Sylvester  Graham,  and 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  among  others,  took  notice  of  the  growing  social 
stratification  and  advocated  a  national  reform  movement  aimed  at  encouraging 
people  to  exercise  better  control  of  their  instincts,  appetites,  and  bodily  health. 
Reacting  in  general  to  the  urbanization  and  atomization  of  society,  social 
reformers  advocated  greater  individual  control  over  behavior,  and  this  effort 
directed  itself  through  the  language  of  the  popular  discourse  on  mechanization, 
transforming  the  structure  of  the  head  and  hand  metaphor  into  a  starker 
dichotomy  between  mind  and  body.  By  advocating  greater  mental  control 
over  physical  health  in  an  effort  to  reform  behavior,  these  writers  asserted  the 
importance  of  the  mental  controlling  the  physical,  the  mind  controlling  the 
body,  and  thus  the  laborers  of  the  mind  controlling  the  laborers  of  the  body. 
Managers  and  workers  were  no  longer  simply  different  organs  of  the  same 
body;  they  were  different  substances,  one  subject  to  the  council  of  the  other. 

This  general  shape  of  Rice's  argument  comes  to  an  end  in  his  final 
chapter  on  how  engineers  confronted  the  problem  of  steam  boiler  explosions, 
an  inevitable  bump  in  the  road  on  the  way  to  high  industrial  capitalism.  As  an 
important  part  of  the  popular  discourse  on  mechanization,  argues  Rice,  steam 
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boiler  explosions  provided  another  opportunity  for  middle  class  language  to 
employ  the  physiological  metaphor  in  the  interests  of  their  own  authority  in 
society.  Such  explosions  were  physical  problems  that  had  violent  physical 
consequences,  and  only  the  mental  labor  of  the  engineer  could  save  the  helpless 
laboring  victims  of  mechanical  failure.  It  is  in  this  example  of  steam  boiler 
explosions,  however,  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  "languages  of  class"  model 
appears  almost  in  spite  of  itself.  If  the  job  of  the  historian  is  to  reconstruct  the 
past  accurately,  would  it  not  be  more  accurate  to  understand  the  occurrence 
of  a  steam  boiler  e\pk)sion  not  merely  as  an  opportunity  for  middle  class 
discursive  acti\  ily.  but  instead  as  a  horrible  resurgence  in  the  social  world  of 
the  raw  reality  of  class  difference?  Despite  Rice's  stated  desire  to  understand 
class  not  as  material  experience  but  as  linguistically  constructed  prior  to 
experience,  the  steam  boiler  serves  as  the  perfect  counter-example;  that  is,  if 
we  consider  that  laborers  were  totally  subject  to  the  contingency  of  mechanical 
malfunction,  then  our  perspective  should  be  one  of  the  irreducible,  perhaps 
not  totally  expressible,  material  experience  of  alienation  as  an  unavoidable 
part  of  the  true  story  of  industrial  society. 


Matthew  E.  Crow 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


William  Pencak.  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Early  America.  1654-1800.  Ann 
Arbor;  University  of  Michigan  Press.  2005.  Pp.  xiv,  321.  $29.95 

In  his  preface,  William  Pencak  notes  that  his  study  of  early  American  Jewry 
began  in  response  to  a  conversation  with  Penn  State  historian  A.  Gregg  Roeber  in 
the  winter  of  1998-99.  Roeber  asked  Pencak  if  he  knew  anything  about  colonial 
Pennsylvania's  Jews  to  which  Pencak  replied,  "No.  Does  anybody?"  Naturally 
those  familiar  with  the  historic  literature  on  American  Jewry  would  have  directed 
Pencak  to  the  work  of  Jacob  Rader  Marcus.  For  over  three  decades,  Marcus  was 
not  only  the  Dean  of  American  Jewish  History,  he  was  also  the  prime  archivist 
in  the  field,  creating  the  American  Jewish  Archives  at  the  flagship  campus  of  the 
Refomi  movement's  Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati.  Marcus'  works  and 
his  archives  continue  to  exert  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  historiography  of 
American  Jews.  Clearly  Pencak  discovered  Marcus  and  the  archives  because  his 
book  frequently  cites  both  and  rarely  deviates  from  the  nanative  of  Rabbi  Marcus' 
initial  studies.  To  be  sure,  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Early  Ajnerica  does  offer  some 
unique  insights  into  the  history  of  early  American  Jewry,  particularly  in  those 
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sections  that  examine  political  anti-Semitism,  but  Pencak's  study  of  the  early 
Jewish  communities  of  New  York  City,  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  proves  a  little  too 
ambitious  for  a  268  page  monograph.  By  trying  to  study  so  many  communities 
at  once  Pencak  favors  breadth  over  depth.  At  some  points  in  the  book  he  merely 
repeats  the  story  of  early  American  Jewry  made  famous  by  Marcus,  while  at  other 
points  the  book's  broad  focus  undermines  the  possibility  of  a  more  in  depth  study 
of  Pencak's  significant  insights  concerning  political  anti-Semitism  in  both  colonial 
America  and  the  early  Republic. 

Rather  than  a  unified  study,  Pencak's  book  consists  of  five  discrete  essays 
on  the  five  above-mentioned  communities,  each  of  which  attempts  to  answer  the 
author's  four  guiding  questions:  "When  were  Jews  welcomed,  and  despised,  and 
by  whom?  Why  did  anti-Semitism  or  its  converse.  philo-Semtitism,  occur  when 
it  did?  Why  did  Jewish  communities  giow.  decline,  remain  stable,  and  quarrel 
among  themselves?  What  was  the  role  of  Jews  in  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
politics  of  the  early  republic?"  (v).  Pencak's  separate  studies  answer  these  questions 
with  varying  degrees  of  success.  His  chapter  on  New  York,  for  example,  offers 
considerable  detail  on  the  internecine  squabbles  within  the  city's  first  synagogue, 
Shearith  Israel,  while  providing  precious  little  infonnation  on  the  push  and  pull 
factors  that  led  to  the  growth  of  the  city's  Jewish  population.  By  contrast,  his  study 
of  Philadelphia,  by  far  the  most  well-developed  and  complete  account  in  the  book, 
offers  a  plethora  of  infonnation  about  community  fomiation,  Jewish  occupations, 
kinship  networks,  anti  and  philo-Semtism,  as  well  as  Jewish  participation  in  the 
non-importation  movement  of  the  1 760s  and  their  involvement  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  His  middle  three  chapters  on  Newport,  Charleston,  and  Savannah,  like  his 
section  on  New  York,  also  lack  the  greater  development  found  in  the  Philadelphia 
chapter.  That  is  not  to  say  that  these  sections  are  not  interesting,  they  merely  lack 
the  detail  and  analysis  found  in  Pencak's  work  on  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

By  far,  Pencak's  most  important  contribution  to  Jewish-American 
historiography  is  his  study  of  popular  anti-Semitism  and  its  political  uses,  and  so 
we  must  also  think  about  his  work  in  relation  to  the  most  significant  studies  on 
the  history  of  political  anti-Semitism  such  as  Andrew  Whitside's  The  Socialism  of 
Fools,  Fritz  Stem's  The  Politics  of  Cultural  Despair,  and  Richard  S.  Levy's  The 
Downfall  of  the  Anti-Semitic  Political  Parties  in  Imperial  Germany  to  name  just  a 
few.  Though  the  above  cited  titles  focus  exclusively  on  Europe,  their  examination 
of  the  political  uses  of  popular  anti-Semitism  prove  particularly  applicable  to  the 
Pencak's  most  noteworthy  historiographic  contribution.  When  viewed  in  the  light 
of  these  aforementioned  studies,  Jews  cmcl  Gentiles  in  Early  America  demonstrates 
that  political  anti-Semitism  was  not  merely  a  European  phenomenon,  and  that 
throughout  the  early  modem  and  modem  periods,  unscrtipulous  politicians  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  exploited  anti  Jewish  sentiment  to  forward  their  own 
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political  agendas. 

According  to  Pencak.  popular  anti-Semitism  in  early  America  was  a  typical 
component  of  "'gentile  cultural  baggage."  Still  the  political  use  of  such  prejudice 
generally  "required  some  catalyst  to  bring  it  to  the  surface"  (3-5).  Prior  to  the 
Revolution,  anti-Jewish  hostility  rarely  took  on  political  overtones.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  howe\'er,  that  anti-Semites  in  colonial  New  York  occasionally  elected 
prominent  Jewish  merchants  to  lowly  civic  positions  (such  as  constables,  assessors 
and  collectors),  thereby  demeaning  Jewish  New  Yorkers  and  compelling  them  to 
avoid  service  by  paying  tines  or  hiring  deputies  to  carry  out  these  menial  tasks. 
These  political  slights  notwithstanding,  it  is  only  during  the  years  of  the  early 
Republic  that  the  first  serious  uses  of  political  anti-Semitism  took  place.  At  first, 
since  Jew  s  generally  supported  Hamiltonian  economic  policies,  Jeffersonian  anti- 
federalist  newspapers  singled  out  Jews  as  a  group  of  elite  and  greedy  usurers  who 
profited  at  the  expense  of  ordinary  people.  After  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
political  anti-Semitism  became  a  Federalist  propaganda  tool.  Like  Jefferson,  Jews 
supported  the  Re\olution  in  France,  which,  after  all,  granted  French  Jews  full 
political  and  civic  equality.  In  response,  Pencak  asserts.  "Federalist  polemicists 
(depicted  Jews  as]  the  leaders  of  a  motley  crew  of  Irishmen,  'Jacobins,'  Frenchmen, 
African  Americans,  and  the  poor  striving  to  wrest  government  from  a  virtuous  elite" 
(232).  It  is  worth  noting  that  Pencak's  book  does  not  suggest  that  anti-Semitism  in 
early  America  ever  took  on  the  \'iolent  character  it  did  in  Europe  and  Russia.  Still, 
the  author  makes  clear  that  early  American  politicians  had  no  problem  demonizing 
Jews  for  their  ow  n  benefit. 

Ultimately,  whether  or  not  readers  find  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  Early  America  a 
useful  book  largely  depends  on  their  familiarity  with  American  Jewish  history  and 
their  specific  reseaich  needs.  For  those  already  well-versed  on  the  topic,  Pencak's 
study  offers  little  new  information  on  the  development  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  British  America  and  the  early  Republic.  Tliis  reader  wonders  whether  Pencak 
would  have  been  better  sen  ed  by  nanowing  his  study  to  one  of  the  five  cities  in 
the  book,  or  if  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  early  American  Jewish  community 
(approximately  3,000  by  the  author's  estimate)  precludes  a  more  in-depth  piece. 
Still,  Pencak's  work  on  anti-Semitism  is  worth  a  closer  read  and  may.  in  fact,  inforni 
future  works  on  the  political  uses  of  anti  Jewish  prejudice  in  America.  For  readei-s 
less  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  American  Jewry,  Pencak's  book  is  as  good  a 
place  as  any  to  start.  While  one  may  find  the  middle  chapters  of  the  book  wanting, 
if  nothing  else  it  is  a  useful  primer  in  an  under-researched  field.  One  thing  is  for 
certain  though,  the  next  time  someone  asks  Professor  Pencak  if  he  knows  anything 
about  the  Jewish  community  in  colonial  Pennsylvania,  he  can  answer  "yes." 

Erik  Greenberg 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Tom  Chaffin.  Sea  of  Gray:  The  Amimd-the  World  Odyssey  of  the 
Confederate  Raider  Shenandoah.  New  York:  Hill  &  Wang.  2006.  Pp.  x, 
432.  $25.00. 

The  Confederacy  dies  hard. 

That  is  what  Tom  Chaffin,  author  oiSea  of  Gray,  would  have  you  believe. 
His  book  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  Stanly  Horn's  Gallant  Rebel:  The 
Fabulous  Cruise  of  the  C.S.S.  Shenandoah  (1947),  and  one  might  go  so  far 
to  call  it  a  modern  update  of  Horn's  loosely  historical  tale:  both  glorify  the 
journey  of  the  Confederate  raider  the  Shenandoah,  as  it  circumnavigated  the 
globe,  bent  on  destroying  Union  whaling  vessels  and  any  other  ship  that  stood 
in  its  way.  Yet  Chaffin  carves  his  own  niche  in  the  naval  historiography  of 
the  period.  Although  they  cite  many  of  the  same  works,  this  updated  retelling 
includes  a  greater  array  of  sources,  from  primary  accounts  by  the  ship's  crew, 
to  secondary  works  on  the  era  published  in  the  last  sixty  years,  and  in  years 
prior  to  Horn. 

Chaffin's  work  begins  with  a  detailed  description  -  based  on  multiple 
first  person  accounts  -  of  the  Shenandoah's  destruction  of  a  whaling  fleet  in 
the  Bering  Straight,  two  months  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Eight  ships  are 
burned  and  sunk,  two  are  set  free,  and  the  confederate  soldiers  celebrate,  while 
the  confused  whalers  struggle  to  make  sense  of  what  has  just  taken  place. 
Chaffin  is  at  his  best  retelling  specific  moments  in  time  such  as  these,  and 
vignettes  like  this  one  are  sparsely  sprinkled  throughout  his  work,  bringing 
the  reader  into  the  scene  through  the  journals  and  logs  of  those  who  witnessed 
the  action  firsthand. 

After  an  attention  capturing  opening,  the  story  returns  to  a  broad 
history,  paying  attention  to  the  use  of  ships  in  the  Civil  War.  especially  how 
the  Confederacy  was  forced  to  seek  help  abroad  in  search  of  a  fleet.  Instead 
of  a  direct  attack  on  the  Union  Navy's  blockade  of  the  US  coast,  the  strategy 
accorded  to  the  Shenendoah  and  a  great  number  of  other  Confederate  raiders 
was  to  disrupt  the  commerce  of  the  Union,  thus  diverting  their  attention 
beyond  the  battlefield.  Shrouded  in  mysterious  kismet  from  its  christening, 
the  Shenandoah  gathered  crew  and  set  sail  from  England,  navigating  around 
Africa  and  into  the  Arctic,  with  a  heavily  documented  three  week  stop  in 
Melbourne,  to  finally  reach  their  destination:  the  whaling  waters  of  the  Bering 
Sea. 

Along  the  way  the  Shenandoah  and  crew  take  various  "prizes,"  burning 
and  looting  both  Union  and  non-Union  ships.  The  crew  of  the  Shenandoah  is 
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roused  into  a  patriotic  fervor  each  time,  and,  like  the  ship  itself,  is  personified 
as  a  unified  mass  rising  and  falling  throughout  the  journey  in  emotional  tides. 
In  times  of  boredom,  the  crew  resorts  to  self-entertainment,  such  as  chess, 
gymnastics,  or  even  sewing.  Ship  tension  brews  briefly  between  Captain 
Waddell  and  Lieutenant  Whittle,  and  later  between  the  entire  crew  and  the 
Captain.  The  brief  mention  of  freed  black  men  serving  on  the  crew  is  an 
interesting  note  explored  in  far  too  sparse  a  detail,  considering  the  context. 

The  Shenandoah,  like  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  gained  fame  for  its 
voluminous  amount  of  unnecessary  destruction,  outlasting  the  war  itself. 
When  the  realization  finally  sets  in.  Captain  and  crew  retire  their  gun  docks 
and  make  their  way  back  to  England  where  the  trip  around  the  world  that 
began  in  conflict  and  war,  comes  to  a  surprisingly  peaceful  and  uneventful 
end. 

Chaffin  places  the  Shenandoah  at  the  forefront  of  his  tale,  establishing 
it  as  a  character  in  its  own  right.  Included  are  ship  diagrams  (detailing  stern, 
fore  mast,  main  hatch,  aft  hold,  berth  deck,  etc)  and  a  number  up  maps  -  visual 
references  for  the  reader  to  follow  along  during  the  extended  journey.  Chaffin 
also  does  a  fine  job  creating  a  world  where  sailors  live  for  the  battle,  and 
weaving  in  a  story  of  a  ship  whose  final,  glorious  voyage  is  the  last  gasp  of  a 
nation  in  defeat. 

However,  the  world  Chaffin  creates  is  a  simplistic  world  of  content 
sailors  and  manageable  crews.  The  extreme  violence  experienced  by  the  crews 
-especially  of  conquered  ships  -  is  given  lip  service  as  the  Shenandoah  claims 
the  manned  vessels  as  inanimate  "prizes."  Explorations  into  deeper  themes, 
such  as  racism,  class  consciousness,  or  nationalism  are  wanting.  Confederate 
pride  is  addressed  on  a  superficial  level,  as  are  issues  of  masculinity  and 
identity.  The  sources  may  not  lend  themselves  to  such  examination,  but 
without  it  little  is  gained  by  this  retelling  of  a  Civil  War  vessel. 

Chaffin  may  have  written  a  more  historically  accurate  version  of 
Horn's  1947  book,  yet  with  limited  themes,  depth,  or  analysis,  has  aimed 
for  shallow  waters,  targeting  a  strictly  militarily-minded  reader.  Sea  of 
Gray  may  inevitably  sit  on  bookshelves  alongside  nautical  adventures  or  as 
a  companion  piece  in  a  collection  of  Confederate  history,  yet  professional 
historians  and  novices  alike  will  find  much  wanting  in  the  idyllic  tale  more 
suited  for  a  centennial  celebration  of  the  final  days  of  the  Confederacy  than  in 
contemporary  historical  studies. 

Eric  Myers 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Evgeny  Dobrenko  and  Eric  Naiman,  eds.  The  Landscape  of  Stalinism: 
the  Art  and  Ideology  of  Soviet  Space.  (Studies  in  Modernity  and  National 
Identity)  Seattle  and  London:  University  of  Washington  Press.  2005.  Pp.  xvii, 
315.    $25.00 

We  are  presented  with  the  paperback  reprint  of  an  inspiring  collection 
of  essays  dealing  with  the  cultural  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  late 
1920"s  and  the  1930's.  Among  the  many  commendable  features  of  the  book  is 
the  versality  of  the  authors'  approaches  and  the  dialogue  which  the  separate 
articles  maintain  with  each  other.  The  reader  is  not  only  allowed  into  the  heart 
of  the  culture  under  Stalinism,  but  is  offered  the  chance  to  sneak  into  the 
working  space  of  scholars  of  different  background  and  interests  who  keep 
the  spirit  of  intellectual  conversation.  The  biggest  danger  is  to  get  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  topics,  methods  and  perspectives  which  the  two  editors  have  not 
been  completely  able  to  disentangle  clearly  from  each  other. 

The  editors  have  arranged  the  twelve  essays  in  three  groups  according  to 
an  implicit  understanding  of  Soviet  culture  emanating  from  a  center  enveloping 
territory  and  people  within  its  ideological  projects.  We  see  discussed  first,  the 
aiTangement  of  space  within  the  artistic  work  of  the  period,  next,  the  active 
policy  of  involving,  or  "mobilizing",  the  subjects  with  the  new  visions  of  time 
and  space,  and  finally,  the  imprint  of  the  ruling  culture  over  the  "blank  pages" 
of  the  spacious  Soviet  territory.  Such  a  choice  is  perfectly  legitimate  since  the 
Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  is  the  clearest  example  of  a  totalitarian  state  and, 
consequently,  an  antithesis  to  pluralism.  Yet,  the  different  authors  are  far  from 
the  understanding  that  culture  was  just  an  expression  of  a  Kremlin-dictated 
propaganda;  through  deep  analysis  and  original  intepretation  of  the  versatile 
material  they  come  with  sometimes  surprising  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
of  Stalinist  culture. 

The  least  expected  approach  seems  to  be  that  of  R.  Cox  who  studies 
Soviet  commercial  advertizing.  The  mechanisms  of  Soviet  economy  do 
not  easily  explain  advertizing's  function.  Proceeding  from  the  concept  of 
kuVturnost  (culturedness)  and  from  R.  Williams's  argument  that  consumer 
culture  is  not  a  function  of  the  availability  of  goods.  Cox  explains  the 
imaginary  consumer  bliss  in  the  public  space  with  the  general  picture  of  a 
harmonious,  "cultured"  and  implicitly  obedient  society.  E.  Dobrenko  pursues 
the  relationship  between  state  and  individual  further,  building  upon  the  concept 
of  social  navigation.  Studying  three  independent  aspects  of  textual  and  visual 
culture:  postage  stamps,  tourism  journals  and  popular,  narrative,  geography, 
Dobrenko  treats  the  construed  knowledge  about  the  geography  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  dynamic  intercourse  (this  dynamism  shows  best  in  the  dramatic 
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transformation  of  the  "tourist"  from  a  hidden  enemy  into  a  "subjugator"  of 
space)  between  state  and  citizen. 

These  two  essays,  included  in  the  second  part  of  the  collection  together 
with  R.  Taylor's  analysis  of  the  techniques  used  in  conveying  the  image  of 
an  Utopian  society  in  Soviet  musicals,  are  preceded  by  five  articles  on  Soviet 
art  in  more  static  terms.  B.  Groys's  study  of  painting  and  architecture  offers  a 
rather  helpful  explanatory  scheme  for  the  self-reproductive  models  of  artistic 
creativity.  The  demands  for  an  "art  of  totality"  which  had  to  avoid  both 
indifference  to  meaning  and  neglect  of  function  made  independent  creation 
impossible.  But  Groys  goes  even  further  in  explaining  whence  the  need  for 
this  "art  of  totality"  came  in  the  first  place.  By  a  comparative  discussion  of 
Soviet  and  Fascist  art.  he  concludes  that  the  observance  of  formal-aesthetic 
criteria  would  imply  an  outside  observer,  while  one  cannot  stay  outside  within 
a  totalitarian  system.  A  diametrically  opposed  approach  is  used  by  J.  Plamper 
who  analyzes  the  accepted  norms  of  spatial  arrangement  in  Stalinist  painting 
from  the  perspective  of  art  critique.  Focusing  on  A.  Gerasimov's  Stalin  and 
Voroshilov  in  the  Kremlin,  Plamper  explains  the  circular  anangement  in  the 
socialist  realist  compositions  with  the  understanding  of  a  harmonious,  fixed, 
motionless  system  centered  in  the  political,  and  symbolic,  nucleus  -  Stalin 
himself.  The  motionless  harmony  of  socialist  realist  art  is  further  explained 
by  K.  Clark's  essay  on  the  sacralizing  of  Soviet  space  which  treats  the  cultural 
reality  of  Stalinism  as  an  ongoing  communication  between  an  immanent  and 
a  transcendental  ("higher-order")  space. 

The  dynamic  tension  between  the  state  and  the  creative  artist  reappears 
in  E.  Widdis's  discussion  of  the  presentation  of  the  geographical  versatility 
of  the  USSR  in  the  cinema  of  the  late  twenties.  Widdis"s  argument  develops 
around  the  concept  of  conquest  (her  rendition  of  the  Russian  usvoenie)  of 
the  Soviet  space  not  as  a  self-imposed  projection  of  the  center  upon  the 
periphery,  but  as  a  chain  of  mutually  transforming  contacts.  The  essay  opens 
part  three  and  is  followed  by  two  examples  of  the  contrary  approach:  the 
appropriation  of  previously  unreachable  space  from  the  center.  J.  McCannon 
is  interested  in  the  struggle  of  Soviet  explorers  with  the  "Tabula  Rasa"  of 
the  Arctic,  while  M.  Ryklin  studies  the  construction  of  the  Moscow  subway. 
In  addition  to  the  dimensional  differences  in  their  subjects  -  horizontal 
versus  vertical,  McCannon  and  Ryklin  choose  to  emphasize  the  opposite 
aspects  of  the  ideologically  cliarged  issues.  The  latter  directs  his  scope  over 
the  verbal  discourses  surrounding  the  construction  of  the  "Metro"  while  the 
former  draws  the  attention  to  the  real-life  embodiment  of  Socialist  civic 
discourse  in  the  heroic  behavior  of  the  Arctic  explorers,  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Cheliuskin  ice-breaker  expedition  who  spent  more  than  three 
winter  months  in  an  improvized  camp  on  the  ice.  Thus,  the  two  essays  are 
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mutually  complementary  since  together  they  best  substantiate  the  inextricable 
connection  between  word  and  act  in  the  Stalinist  historical  context. 

All  the  eleven  essays  written  especially  for  this  collection  treat  the 
phenomena  of  Soviet  culture  as  belonging  to  the  concrete  space  and  time  of 
Stalinism.  The  authors,  sometimes  explicitly  so,  adopted  M.  Bakhtin's  concept 
of  chronotope  and  proposed  interpretations  proceeding  from  their  view  of 
the  historical  context.  It  is  only  M.  Epstein's  concluding  essay,  comprising 
material  written  in  the  1980's,  that  breaks  this  principle  and  studies  a  number 
of  topoi  related  both  to  the  appropriation,  and  consideration,  of  Russian  space 
in  a  rather  ahistorical  way,  as  deeply  embedded  within  a  perennial  Russian 
cultural  tradition.  The  inclusion  of  Epstein's  essay  has  been  possibly  meant 
to  remind  the  reader  that  the  authors  deliberately  leave  the  held  of  discussion 
open  to  further  contributions.  Such  contributions  might  easily  switch  the 
attention  to  the  practical  concerns  behind  many  of  the  issues  discussed  in  the 
book:  advertizing  fulfils  particular  economic  functions  even  without  a  free 
market;  the  huge  expenditures  on  the  construction  of  the  Moscow  Metro  might 
have  been  considered  strategic  investments;  Soviet  musicals  were  possibly 
meant  not  only  to  carry  messages,  but  to  attract  viewers;  Arctic  exploration 
was  expected  to  offer  new  communications'  routes  between  European  Russia 
and  the  Far  East;  the  usvoenie  of  Central  Asia  had  its  immediate  economic 
stakes.  Stalin's  dictatorship  in  the  1930's  and  its  ugliest  consequences: 
the  Great  Terror  of  the  1930's,  the  devastating  famine  in  Ukraine,  and  the 
paranoic  censorship  on  all  levels  of  public  communications,  inevitably  make 
the  student  of  the  period  wary  of  traps  of  all  sorts.  Treating  the  cultural  history 
of  the  period  under  the  stigma  of  ideology  is  certainly  the  more  secure  way 
-  no  matter  whether  the  focus  is  placed  on  the  production  of  culture  by  party 
and  state  or  on  their  acceptance,  rejection  or  manipulation  by  the  citizen.  But 
a  more  practical  approach  to  cultural  and  social  history  might  yield  good  fruit 
as  well  and  this  is  a  direction  which  future  studies  of  Stalinism  may  pursue. 

Boris  Todorov 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Lee  Grieveson.  Policing  Cinema:  Movies  and  Censorship  in  Early 
Twentieth-Century  America.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press.  2004.  Pp.  xiii,  348.  $24.95 

The  topic  of  silent  film  has  hardly  gone  overlooked  by  film  historians; 
indeed,  literature  on  the  topic  has  mushroomed  over  the  course  of  the  past 
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twenty  years.  General  consensus  follows  scholar  Tom  Gunning  in  locating 
a  shift  from  a  "cinema  of  attractions"  based  on  spectacle  to  the  "classical 
Hollywood"  model  of  narrative  with  closure  in  the  years  around  1909,  but 
causal  analysis  varies:  was  this  shift  predicated  upon  an  "embourgeoisement" 
of  cinema  intended  to  tap  into  the  respectable  middle-class  market?  upon 
recognition  of  gendered  him  attendance  that  sought  to  attract  the  female 
audience?  upon  shifting  conceptions  of  the  public  sphere  that  mediated  the 
relationship  between  him  and  spectator?  Each  of  these  factors  has  had  its  case 
argued,  and  persuasively  so. 

In  Policing  Cinema  Lee  Grieveson  accounts  for  all  of  these  factors, 
offering  a  sweeping  and  substantive  overview  of  scholarship  on  film  and  culture 
in  early  twentieth-century  America  while  also  presenting  a  new  argument 
regarding  the  emergence  of  the  classical  Hollywood  model.  Grieveson  declares 
censorship  a  prime  mover  in  the  process,  showing  how  industry  anxieties 
about  regulatory  policy  inspired  a  purging  of  political,  sexual,  and  otherwise 
oppositional  content,  as  film  producers  sought  to  reconfigure  cinema  as 
"harmless  entertainment"  in  order  to  access  the  expanding  consumer  culture 
with  minimal  external  restrictions.  The  very  structure  of  classical  Hollywood 
film  reflected  an  internalized  censorial  gaze  that  resulted  in  several  decades 
of  apolitical  dream-factory  pabulum.  All  too  often  this  is  seen  as  a  resuh 
of  the  1915  Supreme  Court  decision  that  placed  film  outside  the  protective 
realm  of  the  First  Amendment,  classifying  it  as  mere  commerce  instead  of 
allowing  it  the  freedom  of  speech  bestowed  on  the  press  and  all  other  forms 
of  media.  For  Grieveson  the  1915  case  is  instead  the  end  point,  the  conclusion 
that  codified  an  extensive  set  of  efforts  to  regulate  cinema  in  the  years  after 
1907.  In  his  analysis,  these  efforts  resulted  from  worries  about  immigration, 
modern  sexuality  and  gender  roles,  and  racism.  Policing  Cinema  delivers 
a  multifaceted  narrative,  as  Grieveson  juggles  several  overlapping  themes 
with  commendable  clarity.  It  provides  a  valuable  new  angle  of  approach  to 
both  censorship  studies  and  film  history,  uncovering  some  significant  and 
overlooked  facets  of  early  censorship  that  persuasively  reveal  an  ostensibly 
neutral  evolution  by  which  racism  was  embedded,  or  at  least  implicated,  in  the 
very  organization  of  classical  Hollywood  narrative. 

Grieveson  begins  with  a  synthetic  overview  before  moving  into 
detailed  case  studies.  When  the  Chicago  Tribune  began  a  crusade  against 
nickelodeons  in  1907,  its  articles  focused  on  audiences  as  much  as  film 
content.  To  Grieveson,  as  to  earlier  scholars,  this  reflected  a  pervasive  fear  of 
unassimilated  immigrants  that  marked  much  of  Progressive  ideology  in  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  century,  before  restrictive  immigration  laws  tempered 
the  threat  of  an  America  overrun  by  foreigners.  The  author  does  a  reasonable 
job  of  covering  the  vast  literature  on  these  worries,  tying  them  to  nativism 
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and  the  ongoing  "search  for  order,"  and  showing  how  women  were  able  to 
take  a  leading  role  in  regulatory  efforts  by  asserting  the  moral  authority  of 
maternalism.  If  Grieveson's  discussion  of  these  topics  sometimes  seems  a  bit 
perfunctory,  this  is  probably  due  to  their  familiarity  and  his  understandable 
eagerness  to  move  the  discussion  into  his  own  original  research  and  analysis; 
readers  interested  in  further  details  on  the  matters  will  find  a  rich  and  thorough 
bibliography  in  his  footnotes.  One  might  fault  Grieveson  for  neglecting  a 
substantive  engagement  with  Nicola  Beisel's  Imperiled  Innocents,  which 
argued  for  a  connection  between  vice-crusader  Anthony  Comstock  and  the 
fears  of  Victorian  Protestants  about  family  and  cultural  reproduction  in  the 
face  of  growing  immigrant  populations;  though  the  book  shows  up  in  the 
bibliography,  its  analysis  of  nativism  and  obscenity  anticipates  and  parallels 
Grieveson's  ideas  on  censorship  enough  to  merit  comparative  discussion. 

Nonetheless,  Grieveson  offers  fresh  insights  into  early  film  censorship 
in  his  overview.  The  Tribune  efforts  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  police  censor 
board  in  Chicago  later  in  1907,  which  set  a  precedent  that  spread  rapidly. 
Soon  cities  such  as  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  and 
Seattle  had  censor  boards,  and  several  state  bodies  followed.  To  Grieveson 
this  signified  an  important  shift  in  the  regulation  of  cinema;  before  1907 
regulations  had  been  primarily  spatial,  in  the  form  of  zoning  laws  or  fire  code 
regulations  (as  well  as  blue  laws  mandating  Sunday  closures),  but  after  1907 
the  focus  fell  firmly  on  film  content.  This  shift  would  carry  vast  significance 
to  the  formal  development  of  cinema.  As  he  later  shows,  initial  support  for 
this  project  came  from  exhibitors,  who  wanted  to  shift  the  onus  of  regulation 
from  their  physical  establishments  to  the  content  supplied  by  producers,  but 
film  producers  would  soon  seek  to  co-opt  content-based  censorship  through 
a  strategic  alliance  with  progressive  reformers.  This  tenuous  coalition  would 
disintegrate  in  a  matter  of  years,  but  would  first  shape  both  early  censorship 
efforts  and  cinematic  narrative  conventions. 

Grieveson  hones  in  on  The  Unwritten  Law:  A  Thrilling  Dnuna  Based 
on  the  Thaw-White  Case,  released  by  Lubin  in  1907,  as  a  pivotal  moment  in 
the  shift  to  content-based  regulation,  the  "first  film  in  the  United  States  to  be 
widely  constructed  as  'scandalous'"  (38).  Detailing  Harry  Thaw's  shooting 
and  killing  of  architect  Stanford  White  for  drugging  and  raping  Thaw's  then- 
teenaged  wife  three  years  earlier,  the  film  (as  well  as  the  case  itself,  highly 
sensationalized  in  the  press)  served  as  the  twentieth-century  equivalent  of 
the  murders  of  Helen  Jewett  or  Mary  Rogers  in  the  prior  century,  focusing 
attention  on  the  debauched  underside  of  urban  life  and  heightening  "anxieties 
about  both  the  vulnerability  and  agency  of  women  and  children  in  the  public 
sphere  of  commercialized  leisure"  (40).  Grieveson  tells  the  tale  of  the  Thaw- 
White  case  in  some  detail,  which  serves  as  a  tangent,  but  an  engaging  one, 
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before  connecting  it  to  the  development  of  film  censorship.  The  debate  over 
The  Unwritten  Law  and  its  perverse  content  alerted  production  companies  to 
the  potential  value  of  censorship:  by  focusing  on  individual  and  isolated  texts, 
censorship  could  "defuse  the  broader  reform  impetus"  by  diverting  attention 
from  the  institutional  critique  that  associated  cinema  with  immigrants,  the 
lower  classes,  and  crime  (71).  This  critique  could  be  witnessed  in  the  1908 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  decision  upholding  the  Chicago  censor  board,  in  which 
a  judge  ruled  on  grounds  less  specific  to  the  films  in  question  than  on  the  basis 
of  the  perceived  dubious  quality  of  the  audience. 

Fortunately  for  film  producers,  progressive  reformers  held  compatible 
goals.  In  Chicago,  Jane  Addams  saw  film  as  analogous  to  city  parks  and 
playgrounds,  in  terms  of  its  potentially  uplifting  characteristics.  Hull  House 
even  opened  an  "uplift  theater"  to  show  educational  films  and  stories  with 
moral  endings,  as  a  means  of  teaching  immigrants  about  American  lifestyles. 
It  failed,  closing  in  three  months;  as  one  disaffected  boy  explained  in  a 
memorable  quote,  "people  like  to  see  fights  'n'  fellows  getting  hurt,  'n'  love 
makin',  'n'  robbers,  and  all  that  stuff"  (70).  But  the  reformers  supplied  the 
industry  with  the  idea  of  uplift,  and  the  industry  ran  with  it.  After  the  mayor  of 
New  York  City  revoked  theater  licenses  in  1908,  closing  550  nickelodeons  on 
Christmas  Eve,  producers  joined  with  reformers  in  the  NYC-based  People's 
Institute  to  sponsor  the  New  York  Board  of  Censors.  Three  arguments  defined 
the  industry's  position:  cinema  could  provide  a  form  of  uplift  for  the  lower 
classes,  assisting  in  Americanization  and  teaching  life  lessons;  self-regulation 
was  more  effective  than  government  regulation;  and  the  theater  could  serve 
as  a  substitute  for  the  saloon,  keeping  families  intact  and  sober.  As  Grieveson 
notes,  this  theory  applied  the  same  logic  vaudeville  had  used  in  the  19"'  century 
to  achieve  cultural  legitimization,  and  it  initially  proved  persuasive  for  cinema 
as  well. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Censors  evolved  into  the  National  Board  of 
Censorship  the  next  year,  in  an  effort  to  bypass  state  and  local  bodies  (whose 
provincial  and  idiosyncratic  demands  were  quite  costly  to  film  distributors)  by 
insuring  a  uniform  set  of  standards.  Meanwhile,  the  trade  press  emphasized 
uplift  and  education;  Grieveson  argues  that  the  nascent  convention  of  narrative 
closure  developed  in  part  from  this  effort,  as  reform  films  such  as  Father 
and  Drunkard  (1908)  centered  on  the  reconstitution  of  shattered  families  as 
wastrels  found  redemption.  While  reformers  took  comfort  in  this  direction, 
they  were  less  satisfied  with  the  industry's  growing  aversion  to  politics  and 
social  importance.  In  a  careful,  sustained  look  at  the  censorship  struggles  of 
two  "white  slave"  films  from  1913,  Grieveson  shows  how  the  progressive- 
industry  alliance  foundered  on  the  rocky  shores  of  narrative  convention.  Traffic 
in  Souls  adapted  a  Rockefeller  Foundation-funded  report  on  prostitution  into 
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cinematic  form,  while  Inside  of  the  White  Slave  Trade  acted  as  an  expose  of 
prostitution.  Grieveson  positions  tiie  former  film  at  the  midway  point  between 
the  cinema  of  attractions  and  classical  Hollywood:  its  proto-verite  scenes  shot 
at  Ellis  Island  belonged  to  the  earlier  tradition,  but  its  narrative  emphasis  fell 
within  the  emerging  format.  While  the  Rockefeller  report  noted  corruption 
in  the  police.  Traffic  in  Souls  reframed  the  police  as  heroic.  It  also  removed 
the  report's  emphasis  on  structural  social  factors  that  caused  prostitution, 
instead  moralistically  depicting  the  women  seduced  into  it  as  frivolous  and 
personally  complicit.  Reformers  called  for  more  documentary-style  scenes 
and  particularly  abhorred  the  film's  happy  ending  (of  a  woman  rescued  from 
prostitution  by  a  police  officer),  but  censors  passed  the  film. 

Inside  the  White  Slave  Trade,  meanwhile,  took  an  opposite  approach, 
emphasizing  the  sexism  and  lack  of  economic  opportunities  that  impelled 
women  into  prostitution.  The  film's  relatively  agitprop  approach  satisfied 
reformers,  but  not  censors,  who  refused  to  pass  the  film  in  early  1914,  calling 
it  "not  sufficiently  dramatic."  This  abandonment  of  uplift  in  the  interest  of  a 
more  politically  palatable  product  severed  the  bond  between  producers  and 
reformers.  The  latter  group  would  weaken  the  National  Board  of  Censorship 
by  calling  attention  to  its  industry  ties,  while  the  trade  press  would  shift 
emphasis  from  uplift  to  "harmless  entertainment,"  noting  in  a  screenplay- 
writing  manual  that  muckraking  was  "out  of  place  in  the  picture"  (34). 

Grieveson's  tracing  of  these  alliances  and  fallings-out  is  astute  and 
attentive  to  detail,  expanding  the  scope  of  scholarly  work  on  censorship. 
But  he  saves  his  most  stunning  analysis  for  the  chapter  "Fight  Films,"  which 
details  the  direct  means  by  which  racist  legislation  directed  at  suppressing 
films  of  black  boxer  Jack  Johnson  defeating  white  men  constructed  the 
legal  perception  of  film  as  commerce— precisely  the  perception  written  into 
constitutional  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  1915,  and  responsible  for  insuring 
the  dominance  of  the  classical  Hollywood  narrative  for  four  decades. 

Johnson's  defeat  of  white  Jim  Jeffries  in  1910  played  into  prevalent 
white  fears  of  "race  suicide;"  already  distraught  about  the  shaky  definition 
of  whiteness  challenged  by  ethnic  immigrants,  the  ruling  racial  class  now 
also  felt  its  masculinity  threatened  by  athletically-superior  black  men.  Race 
riots  ensued  after  the  fight,  as  well  as  after  screenings  of  filmed  portrayals 
of  it,  leading  to  the  1912  Sims  Act  (sponsored  by  southern  congressmen), 
prohibiting  interstate  transportation  of  fight  films  and  transparently  aimed 
at  depictions  of  Johnson.  Grieveson  does  a  dazzling  job  of  interweaving  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Sims  Act  with  that  of  the  1910  Mann  Act.  designed 
to  prohibit  the  interstate  transportation  of  females  for  immoral  purposes;  both 
were  "fundamentally  racist,"  as  Grieveson  rightfully  minces  no  words  in 
writing,  and  both  involved  the  boxer  Johnson  (who  was  convicted  of  Mann 
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Act  violations  in  1913.  in  a  flagrantly  biased  trial)  (124).  Though  Grieveson 
details  some  fascinating  consequences  of  the  Sims  Act  (one  enterprising 
distributor  attempted  to  project  a  Johnson  fight  film  across  the  Canadian 
border  to  be  rephotograped  in  the  U.S.,  though  his  plan  to  cross  state  borders 
in  this  manner  and  thus  evade  the  law  were  thwarted  in  court!),  he  rightly 
emphasizes  its  most  important  legacy  to  film  censorship,  in  the  articulation  of 
the  commerce  theory  of  cinema. 

In  his  conclusion,  Grieveson  goes  on  to  show  how  the  Mutual  Film 
Corporation  v.  Ohio  case  first  centered  on  property  rights,  but  switched 
gears  to  a  freedom  of  speech  emphasis  as  it  percolated  up  through  the  court 
system  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  1915  decision,  then,  merely  finalized  a 
conceptualization  of  cinema  that  had  already  been  internalized  by  the  film 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  avoid  censorship,  though  it  guaranteed  the  long-term 
institutionalization  of  that  framework.  The  film  industry  would  ultimately  win 
First  Amendment  protection  in  1952,  but  even  after  that  it  would  continue 
churning  out  de-politicized  drivel  for  the  most  part.  Policing  Cinema  expands 
our  understanding  of  how  that  drivel  came  to  dominate  American  cinema,  and 
how  nativist  and  racist  agendas  informed  the  classical  Hollywood  regime. 
Lee  Grieveson  has  done  film  studies  a  service  with  the  book,  and  it  deserves 
a  wide  readership. 

Whitney  St  rub 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Alfred  W  McCoy.  A  Question  of  Torture:  CIA  Interrogation,  fvni  the 
Cold  War  to  the  War  on  Terror  (American  Empire  Project)  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.  2006.  Pp.  290.  $15.00. 

As  the  Iraq  War  unfolded  in  American  television,  I  remember  conservative 
pundits  wondering  about  America's  suitability  for  dealing  with  terrorists  given 
the  fact  that  a  democratic  nation  such  as  the  United  States  was  by  definition 
incapacitated  to  carry  on,  let  along  possess  the  know-how.  to  conduct  the  dirty 
business  of  interrogation  and  torture  thought  necessary  to  obtain  information 
on  networks  of  terror.  In  his  book  on  torture.  Alfred  W.  McCoy  traces  the 
roots  of  modem  techniques  of  interrogation,  so  problematically  revealed 
in  the  revelations  surrounding  the  Abu  Grahib  prison  scandal,  to  Cold  War 
fears  of  communism  and  CIA  responses  to  perceived  Soviet  innovations  and 
discoveries  in  torture  and  interrogation.  What  resulted  years  later  was  a  new 
paradigm  in  the  history  of  torture:  the  possibility  of  destroying  an  individual's 
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sense  of  self  by  attacking  his  sense  of  identity.  The  newfound  emphasis  on 
consciousness  led  to  a  system  of  interrogation  that,  leaving  no  marks  on  the 
body,  left  no  traces  of  its  history. 

McCoy,  a  professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
and  the  author  of  the  controversial  The  Politics  of  Heroin:  CIA  Complicity 
in  the  Globed  Drug  Trade  published  in  1991,  argues  that  Cold  War  fears 
of  communist  mind  control  led  the  U.S.  government  to  undertake  projects 
whose  goal  was  to  understand  mechanisms  of  mass  persuasion  and  the  effects 
of  coercion  on  an  individual's  self  in  order  to  "crack  the  code  of  human 
consciousness."  The  most  notorious  one,  the  MKUltra,  exemplified  how 
the  second  component  — the  effects  of  coercion  on  human  consciousness  — 
became  the  key  factor  in  undercover  work.  It  identified  three  key  behavioral 
components  important  for  psychological  torture:  sensory  deprivation  as  its 
conceptual  core,  self-inflicted  pain,  and  the  belief  that  any  individual  was 
capable  of  torturing  others,  (p.  32) 

The  seminal  Kuhark  Counterintelligence  Manned  distilled  these 
findings  in  1963  and  became  the  basis  of  the  agency's  training  program  for 
the  next  decade  until  shut  down  by  Congress  in  the  1970s.  Yet  its  influence 
extended  further  than  just  a  mere  decade,  since,  as  McCoy  argues,  "for  the 
next  forty  years,  [it]  would  define  the  agency's  interrogation  methods  and 
training  programs  throughout  the  Third  World."  (p.  50)  Initially,  the  CIA's 
psychological  paradigm  rested  on  a  "two-phased  method":  a  mix  of  sensory 
disorientation  and  self-inflicted  pain  made  advantageous  than  mere  coercion 
because  it  did  not  leave  the  usual  physical  signs  of  torture.  By  dispensing 
with  crude  physical  techniques,  the  new  methods  made  the  pain  seem  self- 
inflicted.  Thus  the  torture  techniques  displayed  at  Abu  Grahib  Prison,  for 
example,  involving  "stress  positions"  and  water  torture,  were  evolutions  of  a 
basic  paradigm  set  by  American  during  the  Cold  War. 

McCoy  explains  how  the  CIA  disseminated  these  techniques  around  the 
world  for  the  next  forty  years  through  police-training  programs  first,  and,  later, 
through  counterinsurgency  work  with  Army  teams  in  both  Latin  America  and 
Southeast  Asia.  The  most  notorious  one  was  the  sanguinary  covert  operation 
called  the  Phoenix  Program,  where  American  surrogates  in  Vietnam  applied 
"the  most  advanced  interrogation  techniques  to  the  task  of  destroying  the 
Vietcong's  revolutionary  underground."  (p. 64)  Phoenix  was,  in  the  words  of 
McCoy,  "the  culmination  of  the  CIA's  mind-control  project",  where  26,369 
prisoners  were  murdered  and  81,740  Vietcong  "neutralized."  (p.  68)  By 
combining  physical  and  psychological  techniques.  Phoenix  provided  the 
blueprint  for  later  operations  in  South  and  Central  America.  The  application 
of  these  techniques  was  enhanced  later  in  the  Philippines  by  the  exploitation 
of  the  social  fears  of  the  interrogated  as  American-trained  Philippine  "officers 
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discovered  the  capacity  of  sexual  humiliation  to  damage  the  psyche."  (p. 
75)  These  techniques  were  exported  to  Latin  America  and  translated  in  the 
CIA's  infamous  Human  Resource  Exploitation  Training  Manual  of  1983  in 
Honduras. 

McCoy  adds  that  although  during  the  Reagan  administration. 
Congressional  action  led  to  reforms  in  the  Army's  interrogation  practices, 
American  acceptance  of  the  Geneva  Convention  came  belatedly  and  only 
after  the  CIA  ensured  that  its  psychological  paradigm  remained  untouched. 
These  reservations  were  preserved  in  the  Clinton  administration's  concession 
to  the  Reagan-era's  conservative  language,  legitimating  "torture  as  an  open, 
accepted  practice  in  the  U.S.  intelligence  community."(pp.  101-102)  Yet  the 
War  on  Terror  and  the  proliferation  of  non-state  actors  posed  new  problems 
on  the  CIA's  effectiveness,  which  had  been  chosen  to  lead  the  War  on  Terror 
due  to  its  successful  performance  during  the  Cold  War.  According  to  McCoy, 
a  series  of  legal  maneuvers  in  the  Bush  administration  paved  the  way  for  the 
rebirth  of  the  CIA's  Cold  War  paradigm  at  the  expense  of  any  commitment 
to  the  Geneva  Convention  by  the  creation  of  the  category  of  "illegal  enemy 
combatants,"  and  the  reduction  of  the  meaning  of  torture  to  the  intent  to  inflict 
pain.  With  the  door  open,  the  CIA  moved  in  Cuba  to  probe  the  cultural  and 
sexual  sensitivities  of  "Arab  culture"  through  the  use  of  female  interrogators 
and  dogs. 

McCoy's  work  is  more  than  a  mere  expose  of  CIA's  tactics.  His  genealogy 
of  American  torture  techniques  intends  to  demonstrate  the  deleterious 
relationship  between  torture  and  democracy.  Asserting  that  the  "logic 
corollary  to  state-sanctioned  is  state-sponsored  murder,"  the  author  maintains 
that  the  recourse  to  torture  undermines  democratic  values  and  results  in  the 
disintegration  of  those  values  that  lead  men  to  fight  for  their  nation  in  the  first 
place,  (p.  196)  Yet,  stressing  the  necessary  relationship  between  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  is  not  McCoy's  only  goal.  In  his  final  chapter,  the  author 
endeavors  to  refute  the  notion  that  torture  in  fact  works.  If  "torture  of  the  few 
yields  little  useful  information,"  "torture  of  the  many  can  produce  results,  but 
at  a  prohibitively  high  cost,"  its  long-term  political  consequences  eventually 
undermining  the  "effort's  larger  aims."  (p.  198)  McCoy  reserves  his  sympathy 
for  the  FBI's  use  of  "empathy"  to  gain  trust  of  prisoners  during  interrogation 
as  a  human  and  useful  alternative  to  the  CIA's  techniques. 

McCoy's  work  reveals  that  oftentimes  complicity  of  the  American 
scientific  community  and  the  efficient  yet  flexible  mechanics  of  government- 
military-academic  collaboration,  demonstrating  how  the  American  and 
Canadian  academic  world,  steeped  in  the  scientific  paradigms  of  Cold  War 
behaviorism,  cooperated  with  the  American  government's  goals.  McCoy's 
attributes  the  innocence  of  the  American  public,  displayed  so  blatantly  as 
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the  Abu  Grahib  scandal  unfolded,  to  the  decades  long  effort  to  erase  from 
the  record  CIA  involvement  in  the  development  of  interrogation  techniques. 
McCoy  even  extends  this  argument  on  innocence  to  President  Clinton's 
conservative  position  on  torture.  On  the  issue  of  American  innocence.  McCoy 
is  not  entirley  convincing.  It  would  not  be  farfetched  to  argue  in  the  opposite 
direction:  it  is  the  surrender  by  the  Amejican  public  of  its  duty  to  inquire  and 
maintain  itself  informed  that  allowed  the  CIA  in  the  first  place  to  erase  its 
history  of  torture,  as  both  the  originator  of  the  modern  paradigm  and  the  most 
brutal  perpetrator  of  its  creation. 

While  some  might  object  to  McCoy's  quasi-journalistic  style,  the 
proximity  in  time  of  the  Abu  Grahib  and  other  scandals  related  to  the  Iraq 
War  certainly  justifies  the  eclectic  mix  of  solid  academic  scholarship  and  hard 
detective  work.  McCoy's  work  has  not  only  revealed  the  sordid  history  of 
the  American  torture  paradigm,  but  has,  perhaps  unknowingly,  opened  up 
new  avenues  for  the  investigation  of  American  behaviorism,  which,  in  the 
post-modern  belief  that  identity  is  socially  constructed,  took  the  logical  step 
of  investigating  the  practical  ways  to  destroy  its  foundations.  Whether  this 
set  of  techniques  actually  revealed  information  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  our  national  security  has  been  answered  unequivocally  by  McCoy  in  the 
negative. 

Victor  J.  Rodriguez 

University'  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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